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PREFACE 

T his book has grown out of a series of public lectures de- 
livered in the spring of 1945 in the Division of the Humani¬ 
ties of the University of Chicago. It proposes to outline the cul¬ 
tural orientation of the Muslim Middle Ages, with eastern 
Islam as the center of attention. It attempts to characterize the 
medieval Muslim's view of himself and his peculiarly defined 
universe, the fundamental intellectual and emotional attitudes 
that governed his works, and the mood in which he lived his 
life. It strives to explain the structure of his universe in terms of 
inherited, borrowed, and original elements, the institutional 
framework within which it functioned, and its place in relation 
to the contemporary Christian world. 

A consideration of the various fields of cult\u*al activity re¬ 
quires an analysis of the dominant interest, the intentions, and, 
to some extent, the methods of reasoning with which the 
Muslim approached his special subjects and to which achieve¬ 
ment and limitations of achievement are due. Achievements 
referred to or personalities discussed will never be introduced 
for their own sake, let alone for the sake of listing the sum total 
of this civilization's major contributions. They are dealt with 
rather to evidence the peculiar ways in which the Muslim es¬ 
sayed to understand and to organize his world. 

The plan of the book thus rules out the narration of political 
history beyond the barest skeleton, but it requires the ascertwn- 
ing of the exact porition of Islam in the medieval world and its 
s^nificance. This plan also excludes a study of Muslim econ¬ 
omy, but it leads to an interpretation of the social structure as 
molded by the prime loyalties cherished by the Muslim. 

The Muslim approach to scholarship and literature is investi¬ 
gated, but the inividual result attained by the Muslim scholar 
or writer, however important in the history of science or poetry, 
is touched upon only inasmuch as it documents a cultural trait 
not otherwise traced. In this context the structure of thought 
is regarded as more important than the particular ideas and the 
limitations of poetical ambition as significant as the successful 
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poem. The Muslim scale of values becomes patent through the 
analysis of the supreme purpose of his existence rather than 
through the detailing of individual value-judgments. 

As the Muslim lived in a composite civilisation, the impulses 
guiding selection, rejection, and integration of foreign elements 
will be revealing. An attempt to list borrowed traits, however, 
would be entirely out of place. 

To trace the temper and flavor of the Muslim Middle Ages 
may then be called the object of this study; with the qualifica¬ 
tion, however, that the writer considers the fine arts outside lus 
ken. 

Except for proper names such as Allah and Mohammed, for 
which English usage has evolved a familiar spelling, oriental 
names and terms are presented in the manner of transliteration 
customary in American orientalist periodicals. 

The maps on the end papers are adapted from Reuben Levy, 
An IntrodxicH(m to the Socwhgy of Islam (London, 193Ch33), by 
permission of the publishers, The Rationalist Press Association 
London. 

U^rTEBSiTY or Chicaoo G. E, von CRUNBBAUM 

December 1945 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND PRINTING 
For the second printing a small amount of jidditional mtle- 
riai has been incorporated in some of the notes. 

VmTiunr or CmcAOO G. E. voN Grunkdaum 

Jime IM? 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
The opportunity has been seized to correct a number of mis¬ 
prints as well as of errors—some of them ferreted out by helpful 
reviewers. In a few caaes additional information could be 
incorporated in the body of the book; but most addenda (indi¬ 
cated in the text by asterisks) had to be relegated to a separate 
section at the end. In either case the newly presented material 
has been included in the Index. 

U>nvBBsrrT op Cmicaoo Q. E. voN GrUNEBAOM 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ISLAM IN THE MEDIEVAL WORLD: THE 
MOOD OF THE TIMES 

I 

TlyiEDIEVAL history west of India records the growth, de- 
iVJ. dine, and mutual relationship of three political and cul¬ 
tural units—Ielain, Greek Christendom, and Latin Cbristen- 
dom, These units represent compact blocs only when set against 
one another. During their early development each is ruled by a 
central government, and political theory never ceases to uphold 
the fiction of unity when actually the territory of each of the 
three power blocs has been divided among a varyir^ but, on the 
whole, increasing number of princes. Although out of touch 
with contemporary reality, this fiction of unity lefiects a power- 
ful sentiment of cultural oneness within the area of ea(i bloc 
and, to a certeun extent, retards and obscures its decomposition. 

lUllgion determines the demarcation of the blocs for the most 
part. Inadequate means of communication and inadequate 
public finances due to widespread substitution of payment in 
kind for payment in money make the intervention of the state 
spotty and jerky The functions of the state are mostly limited 
to protection of its teiritory and its fsuth. Authority is concen¬ 
trated in the capital or around the person of the ruler and quick¬ 
ly thins when the distance from this center increases. Wars usu¬ 
ally involve a small proportion of the population as combatants, 
and battles between relatively weak forces decide the allegiance 
of vest expanses of land. 

The trend toward political atomisation is reversed ozdy 
toward the end of the period. Throughout most of the Middle 
Ages man is a Christian or a Muslim first, a native of his own 
home district and subject of the local lord next, and only last 
a Frenchman, an Egyptian, or a German,* The gradual reversal 

* Cf. the cbuActerieUc stAUmenC of the BysAntine echolar And ecclesiAsUc, 
George SoholAriuA GenoAdiue (d. 1468): "Ttiough I am a Helfeoe by epeeeh, yet 
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of the strer^ of these loyalties marks the close of the Middle 
A^es 

The crucial problem of the time is the relation between the 
temporal and the spiritual power. This relation was least 
troublesome in Islam, where the spiritual power never was 
formally organized, while the temporal remaned satisfied with 
the role of a deifemor fidei without arrogating the right of de¬ 
veloping or even interpreting the body of religious doctrine. Oc¬ 
casional reversals of this attitude caused no change in the gen¬ 
eral ideas of function and limitation of the state. In Greek < Chris¬ 
tianity the solution of the conflict was sought and, in a measure, 
reached by administrative subjection of the leading cloric to 
the leading official: the Byzantine emperor appointed the patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople. In the West, pope and emperor fought 
each other throughout the period, with the papacy slowly losing 
out as the age drew to a close. In a sense, every state in the West 
went through an embittered civil war, while the struggle be¬ 
tween church and state went on tenaciously from generation to 

generation. ^ 

All three power blocs were heirs of the Roman Empire- Ro- 
mfm territory formed a considerable proportion of their area. 
Latin and Greek Christianity claimed legitimate succession to 
the Rome of the Caesaw. In the Byzantine Empire the con¬ 
tinuity of Roman law and administration never was broken; the 
West was careful to conceal the rift. The use of Latin as the 
language of administration, religion, and education gave sub¬ 
stance to the Holy Roman Empire’s pretense of perpetuating 
the glories of the ancient world. By ori^ Islam had no claim 
to a share in the Roman tradition. But in taking possession of 
provinces that either passed directly from Byzantine to Arab 
authority or had been an integral part of the Western Empire 
only a few generations before the Muslim invasion, Islam appro- 


I would never aoy that I wm a Hellene, for I do not believe ae the Hellenea be¬ 
lieved 1 ehould like to Ulce my name from my faitb, and it any one aaked me 

wbat I am answer ‘A Chrietlaa/_Though my father dwelt In Theeealy I 

do not call myMlf a Tbrtaallan, but a Byeantine; for 1 am ol ByzacUum" 
puMtw ooTitn Jvdaoim 2; quoted by S, Runcunaa, Bysonitna CmlUaiion (London, 

ie33], ^ 29). 
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priated traditions of law, of administration, of finance, even of 
philosophy, literature, and architecture; and it was only the 
transfer of this heritage to the terms and conceits of the /Arabic 
language and its harmonisation with koranic requirements that 
gradually made the Muslims forget that process of borrowing 
of which in the beginning they had been clearly aware. 

Measured against Constantinople and Rome, Islam was the 
upstart- It had no pnat, no historical tradition. And so, one feels 
tempted to say, Islam took unto itself the historical back> 
grounds of the Roman, the Persian, and the biblical worlds. 
Islam was born as an Arabian religion. But the memories of the 
Arabian peninsula were vague and did not reach far back into 
the past. When Mohammed connected his mission with the 
teachii^s of Christians and Jews and when he revealed that the 
great Arab sanctuary of tbe Ka^ba in Mecca had been conse> 
crated by Abraham,* he gave greater depth to Arab historical 
consciousness, he prolonged the memories of his people back to 
the day of Creation, and he gave them a spiritually significant 
tradition of holy history to supplement their ill-kept records of 
events of local importance. 

The conquest of Persia provided the Arab miiud with another 
set of concepts and memories. The appropriation of biblical his¬ 
tory had put the Muslims at the end of one great development; 
the acquaintance with Per^an history made the Muslim state 
heir of another which, while of slighter religious significance, 
was of equal imaginative value and whose lesson in statecraft 
considerably excelled that furnished by the edifying legends of 
scriptural origin. 

And it was from the Greeks and Romans that the Arabs 
learned abstract t hin king and the forming and handling of an 
abstract terminolc^. 

Despite constant wars and a great many territorial changes, 
the over-all structure of the medieval world remained surpris¬ 
ingly stable for many a century. The internal upheavals within 
the areas of the great blocs left their relative situation more or 
leas unaltered. The very speed ^rith which Islam occupied its 
territory, never to add nor to lose much thereafter, made the 
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distribution of the civilized world definite as early as the middle 
of the wghth century. 

Islam’s recession in the extreme West, the loosening of its grip 
on Spain and Sicily, and the abandoning of its rwds on south¬ 
ern France and Italy proceeded as slowly as did the gradual 
submergence of the Byzantine Empire under the ever recurring 
waves of Muslim attack. For e^ht centuries the Byzantines 
withstood the onslaught of Asia, and again for eight (untunes 
the M\isUins in Spain resisted the Christian resurgence. The 
battle swayed back and forth over the centuries, and most of the 
time its numerous revereals blinded the contemporary world to 
the true direction of the development- The Crusaders came but 
were repelled or absorbed. Except for the steady encroachment 
of the East on Byzantium, the power blocs expanded, not 
against, but away from, each other- Latin Christianity won 
northern Europe, broke into the regions along the Baltic, and 
converted the Western Slavs. Greek Christianity evangelized 
large parts of the Balkans and spread to Russia- Islam won new 
adherents in India, central Aria, and Africa. But no spectacular 
change occurred in the westward extension of the Muslim area 
between 732, when the Franks blocked the Muslim march into 
central France, and the fourteenth century, when the Turks 
pushed deep into the Balkan Peninsula. 

In exactly one hundred years, between the death of the 
Prophet in 632 and the Battle of Tours and Poiriers, Islam 
carved out its dominion. During the last ten years of his life 
Mohammed had built up a state centered on Medina firmly con¬ 
trolling the IJii&z and psits of the Na^d and more loosely im¬ 
posing its authority on other sections of Arabia proper- His 
death was the s^nal for the nominally converted Bedouins to 
revolt- When this centrifugal movement had been crushed, ex¬ 
pansion set in with incredible swiftness. Syria was tom from the 
Byzantines, weak and weary after a bitter struggle with Persia 
and even more embittered religious controverries within. In 638 
Jerusalem fell. Only two years later Egypt was invaded, its con¬ 
quest sealed when Alexandria surrendered in 647- In the mean¬ 
time Peisia bad been overrun, and the Battle of Nihftvand 
(641) had put an end to effective large-scale reristance, although 
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it took another decade before the power of the last Saasanian 
niJer waa completely eliminated and the king himself aasass:* 
nated by a disgruntled subject (651). 

The chronology of the Arab movement to the West is not en¬ 
tirely clear, but in 670 the soldiers of the caliph had advanced 
into what U today Tunisia and founded the city of Qairaw&n. 
Determined reliance of the native Berbers and of the Bysan- 
tine garrisona in various seacoast towns slowed up the Arab 
advance, but by about 700 the coimtry had been cleared of 
Greek troops and the Berbers subdued. It seems that a sisable 
percentage of the Latinised and Hellenized population of the 
cities emigrated to Spain and Sicily. At any rate, the vesriges 
of ancient civilization were quickly obliterated. 

Only ten yeara later Africa was sufficiently secure for the 
Arabs to use it as a base for an attack on Spain. In July, 71L, 
the Visigoth Kingdom collapsed in the defeat of its army at 
Jerez de la Frontera. A few more years and the Arabs felt strong 
enough to cross the Pyrenees- But despite temporary successes 
on French soil, where they maintained themselves for about 
half a century in the south around Narbonne, their aggresave 
impulse was spent after they had met defeat at the hands of the 
Franks. 

Some time earlier, in 717, the Arabs had tried for the last time 
to take Constantinople. Their failure at both ends of their front 
did not exactly stabilize the borders, yet it did decide the gen¬ 
eral area within which the history of the three power blocs was 
to unfold. The relinquishing by the Arabs, some time in the 
eighth century, of the ambition to build up a considerable navy 
in the Mediterranean is a telling symptom of the caliphs' 
acquiescence to the status quo. The reconquest of Crete by the 
Byzantines in 961 underlined the decline of Muslim sea power. 

The Muslim conquests had been directed, at least in name, 
by one central power whose scat was moved, owing to shifts in 
the intemal situation, from Medina to Iraq, then to Damascus 
and again back to Iraq. When Baghdad was selected as the new 
capital (762) and the empire rose toward the peak of its cultural 
splendor under the early «Abblaids, the process of disintegration 
Imd already set in. In 766 Spain ^iclared itself independent of 
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the central governinent, and ball a century later the caliph’s 
writ was no longer valid in North Africa- Shortly after, the 
weakness of the <Abbfisidfi became apparent in the East as well. 
The tendency toward the formation of regional powers operated 
in Europe, too. In 843 the Treaty of Verdun divided the 
Western Empire into three parts d^tdned never agwn to coa¬ 
lesce. But just as the higher unity of the Holy Empire continued 
in the minds of Latin Christendom, so did the unity of Islam 
remain unbroken in spite of the fragmentation of tlic caliphate. 

The great innovation of the Islamic etate or states was to 
make the area of Muslim political domination and that of 
Muslim religion coextensive- Until the recon^uest of fepwn and 
the decline of the Turkish power in the seventeenth century, 
there were no sizable M uslim minorities in Christian lands. 
Muslim law provided for the accommodation of Christian or 
Jewish populations within the framework of the Muslim state, 
but it id not until very late provide for the contingency of a 
Muslim group living in permanent subjection to an unbeheving 
prince. Thus during our period the withdrawal of the Mushm 
army from a district usually entailed a recession of the Muslim 
faith—one more factor strengthenii^ isolation. 

It is true that hardly a year went by without wars between 
Muslim and Christian princes. It is, of course, equally true that 
these ware, and to an even greater extent the commercial rela¬ 
tions which continued in spite of them, appreciably affected 
the domestic history of each of the power blocs involved. Never¬ 
theless, the relative self-containedness and self-sufficiency of the 
three major unite remain the outetandii^ characteristics of 
medieval history. On the whole, the motivation of their political 
and cultural development lay within their own conSnes; their 
problems—economic, political, religious-—were predominantly 
domestic. And it is clear that their contemporaries thou^t so, 
too. Practical politics was mostly confined to the bloc of which 
the planning statesman controlled some part- There is always 
something utopian about the Western projects to win back the 
territories occupied by Islam. Lack of information and the tech¬ 
nical inadequacy of the age strengthened the natural isolation of 
the blocs. The spiritual leaders of each bloc were very sure of the 
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vitality and value of their civilisation. They were mildly inter- 
«ted in, perhaps even appreciative or envious of, the neigh¬ 
bor’s achievement; but there was no wish to change with him, 
to imitate him, or to remodel essentials on the basis of his su¬ 
perior performance, 

Each civilization was convinced of its spiritual superiority, 
of possessing the unadulterated truth, of contributing, by and 
large, the best adjustment to the business of living ever made. 
Cxiriosity with all the unspoken seif-assurance it impli^ was 
probably the dominant trait in medieval intercultural relations. 
Even the outsider’s superiority in one field or another did not 
shake in any way the quiet conviction that one’s own world 
was that of the elect and that, whatever its weaknesses, it was 
the best and, at any rate, the only one where life was worth 
living. 

The attitude toward the outside world of Athens in the fifth 
century b.c. and that of Boston during the fifty years preceding 
the first World War present a small-scale parallel. What went 
on abroad was of interest, it was relevant in many ways, and it 
should be taken notice of, but the native pofis was a cosmos in 
miniature, and it was a gallery of fellow-Athenians, fellow- 
Bostonians, fellow-Muslims, to whom you played wherever you 
happened to live and whatever the stakes of your play. 

n 

Me<iiev{d history, then, as recorded at the time, appears for 
the most part confined to events affecting no more than one of 
the three great power blocs. What is more, to the contemporary 
mind those events sprang from the conflict of forces peculiar to 
his own unit. The same factors—distance, relative economic 
self-sufficiency, difference of language, religion, and everyday 
jjjjjjits—make for isolation and also accentuate and perpetuate 
that keen antagonism between Europe and Islam, Islam and 
the Eastern Empire, the Eastern Empire and Europe, which is 
the most salient and the moat permanent feature of historical 
development from the rise of Islam to the downfall of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Man in the Middle Ages made, on the whole, little or no ef- 
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fort to comprehend the outsider whose status as an infidel dis¬ 
qualified him as an object of dispassioimte inquiry. Almost 
every response to the foreign world is colored by an element of 
political volition, be it propaganda or self-defense. But while 
medieval history portrays the protagonists’ conflict over funda¬ 
mentals, those fundamentals stand revealed as largely identical 
as soon as the sameness of problems, principles, methods, and 
aims is envisaged rather than the disparity of the individual 
solution, procedure, and style of argument or action. 

The Muslim lived in the Ptolemaic universe of the Byzantine 
and the Byzantine's thought was as theocentric as his own; the 
Muslim’s scale of values and his political ideas did not, in them¬ 
selves, preclude the Byzantine’s understanding, or even his sym¬ 
pathy. The same observation would bold good for the relation 
of the Latin Christian to both Muslim and Greek. And it is only 
on account of the comparative dimness of vision with which Is¬ 
lam encompassed the Latin world that the basic kinship of con¬ 
cepts and attitudes is more manifest when Muslims and Greeks 
are confronted with each other. 

The identity, or near-identity, of the fundamental structure 
of their civilisations may have contributed in no small measure 
to the acrimony of their rivalry, but it preserved the basic unity 
of the medieval world, marking off the outsider as a barbarian 
even as exclu«on from Greek culture had marked him off in 
antiquity, The antagonism of the three blocs was beyond rec¬ 
onciliation, but their struggle was meaningful in the sense that 
all the combatants fought on the same plane and that, therefore, 
the slogans and reasonii^ of one party could be understood by 
the other. The general trend of medieval history may be de¬ 
scribed as a tendency toward the disruption of this fundamental 
unity of Christendom and Islam—the end of the Middle Ages 
marks the end of both identity of structure and equality of 
achievement. 

A common source or unilateral borrowing can readily be 
established to explain any agreement on essentials. Such an ex¬ 
planation, however, is hardly relevant in this context, since the 
contemporari© whose orientation is to be retraced, while aware 
of intercultural parallels, were outside the sphere of religion, al- 
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most completely heedless of the historical interdependeiice 
which these parallels imply. 

Both Islam and the Byzantine Empire aspired to the domina* 
tion of the civilized world. To the very end the Byzantines as 
heirs of the Roman Empire upheld their claim to the countries 
at one time united under the Roman eagle. Neither the inde¬ 
pendence of the Western states nor the loss of great parts of the 
East was ever recognized dejitre. As late as the twelfth century, 
Anna Comnena, daughter of one emperor and wife of another, 
denounces that universal and perpetual conspiracy of the 
Turks, the Celts (i.e,, the French), the Scythians (Russians), the 
Italians, and the Saracens against the Greek Empire, and she 
describes those peoples, with a grotesque disregard for actual¬ 
ity, as “slaves, envious of their masters, waiting an oppo^t^mity 
to rebel.Who lives within the Empire belongs to the people of 
God; who lives outside has not attained to fuU humanity. By¬ 
zantium is the civilised world, the oOwwnme; the re^ona beyond 
are eremoi, desert.® 

Islam divides the world into regions under its control, the 
ddr aUIsldm, and regions not subjected as yet, the ddr 
Between this “area of warfare" and the Muslim-dominated part 
of the world there can be no peace. Practical considerations may 
induce the Muslim leaders to conclude an armistice, but the 
obligation to conquer and, if possible, convert never lapses. Nor 
can territory once under Muslim rule be lawfully yielded to the 
unbeliever. Legal theory has gone so far as to define as ddr al- 
Isldm any area where at least one Muslim custom is still 
observed. 

Thanks to this concept, the waging of war acquiree religious 
merit. The Muslim community is under an obligation to combat 
the infidel. The believer who loses his life in this struggle enters 
Paradise as a martyr of the faith. A voluminous literature has 

* This 13 tbe condensed import of AJ^nad, ed. A. ReiSerscheid (L^p^, 1884). 
XIV, 7 (U, 251-52); trans. B. A. S. Daves (London. 1928), p. 8S0. Ct. also 
Aiesiad, VI, IL (I. 214-15; Dawes, p. 159). wbere it i$ s^d ^at Alexius Coca* 
ne&us (1081-L1L8) labored to regun as much as possible of the Homan Empire, 
which is described as extending from India to Gibraltar. 

' Cl. A. Ramband, L'Emptre free au dmims eiiols (Parts. 1870), pp. 297-302. 
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developed formalize the rules pertaining to the jih&d, the 
Holy War. The faithful ia told that the sword is the key to 
hea,ven and hell- One drop of blood spilled on the battlefield, one 
fligh t spent under arms, will count for more than two months of 
fasting or prayer. In the same spirit Nicephorus Phocas (963- 
69) asked the Greek clergy to honor as martyrs the Christian 
soldiers killed in the war against the Muslims. Both sides are 
convinced that they are fulfillii^ a mission; both sides feel that 
they are fighting their enemies for th^ ultimate good.^ 

Unceasing border warfare gives rise to the same social de¬ 
velopment in both states. Ptom the seventh century onward 
large parts of the frontier districts are ^ven in fief to a heredi¬ 
tary caste of professional warriors. Islam and the Byzantine 
Empire know feudalism outside the border provinces, too, but 
its political importance was greatest where a permanent state 
of alertness obtained to ward off the incuraons of enemy rid¬ 
ers. Muslim and Byzantine feudalism are much alike. Both dif¬ 
fer from occidental feudalism principally in maintwning direct 
dependence of the fiefholder on his sovereign, while the Western 
vassal formed part of a hierarchy of fiefholders who could give 
the land bestowed on them by thrir immediate overlord in fief 
to others who thus became the vassals of vassals, etc. 

Both the Muslim and the Greek empires were ruled by auto¬ 
crats. The power of the officeholder was unlimited, as it had 
been in Rome. The outgoii^ or the fallen official might be 
asked to account for his administration, But legal theory knew 
of no restriction of the prince’s or governor’s authority except 
such as was expressly imposed by a superior. In the case of both 
caliph and emperor this meant unrestricted absolutism, Both in 
Baghdad and in Constantinople two principles interlocked in 
detenninir^ succession to the throne. Theory upheld election, 
and practice worked in favor of heredity; by somewhat stretch- 

«Of. E Ny«, ReoM dt droil inUnuUionai d$ Uguiaiion conparU, XXVI 
(18&4), 467 Mid 477. U dwervea notl« that the patriarch Polyeuotee wtused 
Nieephorioa’ denaad OQ (he baoi of the (hirteeoth caaop of St Basil’e (d. 379) 
fint Canonieol (hat axcludea from communioa for (hroo yean any Cfaiie* 
tian who ehoda blood, even in war (£p. CLXXXVm, Can, XIII; cf. also G. Buck¬ 
ler, Anno Conmana [Loodos, 1929], p, 99).* 
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mg the coDcept of election, Muslim theory succeeded in har> 
moniaii^ both.^ 

Although Christianity precluded their deification, the Byzan¬ 
tine emperors ‘‘came to regard themselves rather as vicegerents 
of God than as rulers set up by their people.’' Basil I (867-86) 
tells hie son, “You received the Empire from God."* As early as 
656 ^ass&n b. Hfibit eulogizes the murdered ‘Utm&n as the 
'‘Caliph of God."’ And despite the protest of many a theo¬ 
logian who urged that "only one who is dead or absent can have 
a successor" or vicegerent, the designation recurs at various 
times in regions as widely apart as India and Turkey.* 

In both countries bodily integrity is included among the in¬ 
dispensable qualificationB of the sovereign,* and in both coun¬ 
tries this requirement leads to mu^tion, usually bUnding, of 
deposed rulers and potential or unsuccessful pretenders. 

There was, to be sure, tins important difference between the 
caliph and the emperor: the emperor was titular head of the 
Orthodox Church, while the caliph was nothing but the ad¬ 
ministrator of the state of the Muslims with no right to add to, 
or chat^, or even interpret the corpus of religious law. But to 
the contemporary world the similarities outweighed, the distinc¬ 
tions. And the Latins even went so far as to confuse the merely 
mundane functions of the caliph with the primarily ecclesiasti¬ 
cal position of the pope.*® Some Muslims reciprocated by calling 

* Cf., al-M&wAKll (<L 1058), «d. M. Snger <Boqx), 

pp. 6 8.\ truM. E. FagnAn (Alger, ISIS), pp. 9 ff.; lor tbs Bys&BCbe Empire 
see J. 6. Btiry, Hitlory of LaUr itomoA TmptVe (A.D. Sd^^A.D. BBS) (London, 
1923), 1, 6-0. 

* Bury, ep.eiL.p. 12. Fortbeaacred eW&eter of tiio Westere nedisvAlklog cf., 
o.j,, M. Blocb, Lc SociBU fBodaU: Lio ciaotet oi U gowemmenl doi homrTm (PAris, 
1940), pp. 149-53. 

* Ed. B. Bincbleia (London sod Leideo, 1910), }QC, 9; ed. Turns, 1281, p. 98, 
1. 15. 

* Cf. Sr Tb. W. Arnold, Tho ColijtiuiU (Oxford, 1924), pp. 61, 117, 157-68; 

M&wardt the problem oo pp. 22-28 of Uie Arebic text, pp. 28-SO of 

FafDAD^s trenslAtion. 

* For tbeir list cf. Miwerdl, pp. 5-^ (trens., pp. 7^); see liso Arnold, op. oiL, 
pp. 71-72. 

For this medievsl Western miaundentsodlos cf. Arnold, op. cit, pp. 167-68, 
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the pope the “Caliph of the Franks";*' but I bn JJalddn (d. 
1406) correctly uses the “Caliph of the Messiah" (i.e., vicarius 
Chri^H)}^ 

Throi^hout the Middle Ages religion remained man's pri¬ 
mary interest. The Muslim sa well as the Latin and the Greek 
Christian knew himself possessed of the one and only truth. 
This truth was l^d down in a revealed book, to which not a 
word could be added, from which no syllable could be erased. 
Thus, in theory at least, man’s intellectual effort was mostly 
expository and interpretative. Cultural and religious border 
lines coincided. Political power, morally justifiable only as de¬ 
fender of the fmth, might conflict with the claims of organised 
religion but remained coextensive with the area in which the 
persuasion of the ruler dominated. Arab conquest expanded, 
Greek or Frankish reconquest shrank, the abode of Islam. 
Citizenship, if this term is permissible at all, meant affiliation 
with the world of Islam or of Greek or Latin Christendom 
rather than with any particular state within those units. While 
this feeling of unity probably was strongest in Islam, even 
Western Europe never forgot during its ceaseless intemecine 
strife its unitedness in the Catholic faith against the inlidel. 

Islam and Christianity differed in most individual doctrines, 
and for the first three or four centuries of its growth the differ¬ 
ences in dogma were sharpened by the theologica] and philo¬ 
sophical immaturity of Islam. Nevertheless, the Christian world 
was slow to recognize Islam for what it was, viz., not another 
outgrowth of the familiar Arian sectarianism but an independ¬ 
ent rel^ion of considerable appeal. 

The modem heathen when confronted with the Christian 
mission may refuse to accept the Gospel, but he has no chance 
and indeed no hope of converting the Christian to his own 
Weltanschauung. The primitive pagan’s arguments will arouse 
the Christian or Muslim missionary's human or scientific inter¬ 
est, but they will not carry any convicrion, as they are inspired 
by fundamental assumptions and marshaled by means of a 

169-70, 

>*Ibn y&ldCo, Prdtgomena, ed. Qualremin (Patie, 166S), I, 420; trAOA, De 
Sluie (Paris, lSd2-5S), 1,474. 
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mechanism of thought which are, to the monotheistdc mind, not 
erroneous but baseless, not defective in their operation but al¬ 
together invalid. 

Such a deadlock could never have arisen between the raedie- 
Christian and Muslim. Despite the initial inadequacy of 
Muslim dialectics which secured the Christians some easy con¬ 
troversial victories of little practical consequence, the polemics 
between the two communities were conducted on the same level 
of thought. Despite the frequently deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tions of the adversary’s opinions, the disputants understood 
each other perfectly well in that they proceeded from the same 
basic claim—the possession of the one and only revelation— 
and that they employed, though with varying skill, the same 
kind of reasoning. By and large the criteria fay which a state¬ 
ment was accepted as truth or rejected as unfounded were the 
same on both sides. It was because of the political and social im¬ 
plications of apostasy rather than polemical inadequacy that 
no large-scale conversion to the other f^th ever occurred ex¬ 
cept after territorial changes. 

Muslim apologists frequently expressed doubts with respect 
to the completeness of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures and 
insinuated both loss and alteration of passages ori^ally con- 
t^ed in them. The Christians and Jews, of course, never ac¬ 
cepted the Koran as divine revelation. This attitude did not, 
however, prevent either party from repeatedly undertaking to 
demonstrate the truth of their own rel^on on the strength of 
the Book of their adversary. 

When the Christians found fault with the koranic description 
of Paradise as a place where the believer was to eat and drink 
and make merry—by that time they had forgotten that in the 
fourth century St. Afi^m (d. 373) had pictured the abode of 
bliss in almost as earthly coiors'^the Muslims retorted by al¬ 
leging that the Gospels contained the same joyous promise.** 

About A.D. 855 the newly converted Muslim, 'Alt b. Rabban 

‘*C/. the ref«wncee in T. Andrae, ‘^Der U«p»ung d« laLams und d« Chrift- 
tnntum (Pert HI),” iffahifl. XXV (1925), 58-64, 

•*CI. E. Pritoeb, laltm and ChruUiUum im (Brenlnu, I WO), pp. 

180 - 38 . 
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at>T^bar!, has this to say on that Christian chai^: "If some¬ 
body reprobates the sayii^ of the Prophet, that in the world to 
come there is food and drink, the answer would be that the 
Chnet also declared such a thing to his disciples when he drank 
with them and said to them; ‘I will not drink of this fruit of the 
vine, until I drink it another time with you in the Kingdom of 
Heaven’ (Matt. 26:29). In this he declared that in heaven there 
is wine and drink; and where drink is found, food and pleasures 
are not blamed. And Luke declares In his gospel that the Christ 
said: ‘You shah eat and drink at the table of my Father' (Luke 
22:30). And John declares that the Christ said: 'There are 
many mansions and dwellings at my Father's' (John 14:2). 

"All these confirm the existence of food and drink in the world 
to come, and of mansions and pleasures according to what the 
Most High God said in His Book; ‘And gardens shall they have 
therein and lasting pleasure’ (Koran 9:21).’'** 

The Christians, on their part, searched the Koran for state¬ 
ments that seemed to imply the divinity of the Christ. 

Ibn Taimiyya (d. 1328) points out that the Christians quote 
Koran 3:43,“ where Jesus is presented as saying: ‘T have come 
to you with a sign from your Lord (to wit) that I shall create 
for you from clay the form of a bird and I shall breathe into it 
and it will become a bird by the permission of Allah,"*' as proof 
of his creative power and hence of his divine nature. They opine 
that, by using the phrase "I shall create,” the Koran refers to 
the Logos that had entered into a unio hypostaUca with Ms hu¬ 
man nature.** Ibn Taimiyya, however, cMls the Christians' at¬ 
tention to the fact that nowhere does God speak of Jesus as a 
creator without qualification—the verse in question merely 

The Book of UeUgion <tnd Bmpire, dd. A Mirigaioft (MAneh«st«r, 102S), 
pp. 233-84; trtjifl, by the same (UancbMt«r, etc., 2932), p. 157; for the d*l«, cf. 
tr&na. Introd., p, xvi. 

Kona 6:110 prA£tically duplicates this pftsssge. 

Hen end later the translAtioo of the Konn by R. BsU (Ediaburgh, 1937'^) 
is UMd, oecasioneUy with sUght chaQ|se. 

The express desigmtion of Jesus as the i^mol AlUh (Koran 4:159), the 
57ord of God, a refiection of the Logos doetrine, oauasd the Muslims many un- 
coofortable bou» when they had to refuto the Chrlstiaas, who were fond of 
quoting this Terse in support of their theology (ef. fiitsch, op. at., p. 114). 
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records that, “by the permission of God/' Jesus will demon¬ 
strate to the Jews the truth of his mission by means of a 
miracle.'^ 

The Christian adduced, among other passages, Koran 66:12 
as a reference to their dogma of incarnation. “And Mary, the 
daughter of ^Imr&n, who guarded her chastity, eo We .breathed 
into her some of Our spirit” (whereupon she gave birth to 
Jesus). But Ibn Taindyya quotes in reply Koran 1&; 17-19, 
where the Lord relates: “Then We sent to her Our spirit, who 
took for her the form of a human being, shapely. (18) She said: 
‘Lo, I take refuge with the Merciful from thee, if thou art 
pious.’ (19) He said: T am the measei^er of thy Lord, that I 
may give thee a boy, pure.’ ” And this passage clearly refutes 
the specious claim of the Christians.^ 

Not through historical criticism but through the comparison 
of a koranic passage with biblical information does Nicetas 
Byzantius (wrote in the second half of the ninth century)" un¬ 
cover erroneous statements of the Muslim Book. 

How can it be true that, as the Koran claims, “Abraham 
rjused the foundations of the Rouse (i.e., the Ka*ba) along with 
Ism&'ll” (Koran 2:121) since the meticulous historian of Gen. 
28:18 makes no mention whatever of such a temple being 
erected by the patriarch?” 

Ibn Hasm (d. 1064), by what would appear to be a deliber¬ 
ately unf ^ interpretation, obtains these nonsensical or contra¬ 
dictory theses from an analysis of John 1:1-^. The text reads: 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. (2) The same was m the beginning with 
God. (3) All things were made by him; and without him was 
not anything made that was made. (4) In him was life; - .. 
These verses, Ibn Sazra insists, contain the following proposi¬ 
ti Dm T&imiyya. ai-Jav6b 2»-man haddola <l(n a2-ifa«t5 (C»iro. 

23/1906), II, 285-47; cf. Frttteh, op. at., p. US. 

!• Xbo TftimiTTa, op. cU.t 11, 137-38; cf. Pritach, op. cU., p. ILS. 

*t Cf. K. EnusbACbcr. 0«$ehic/Ue dor bytos^nixeXen Liioratitr (2d ed.; Munich, 
1897)» p. 7®. 6od C- Outerbock, Der Tslom ivtLidUedor byzarttiniocSm Pelamk 
(BerijD.1912), p. 24. 

■Kieetu ByzanUufl, Rtfulotio Mohamodto, ia Misne. Potrolo^ Omteo, 
Vd. CV, chAp. 35 (ecd), col. 720. 
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tions. (1) The Word is God; the Word is with God. Ergo, God 
is with God. (2) God is the Word; life is in God; all things, in¬ 
cluding the Word, are created by God. Ergo, the life of God is 
created. (3) Smce then the life ^ God is created, God has cre¬ 
ated accidentia.^^ 

No less unfair is Nicetas’ reasoning when he concludes from 
the koranic injunction, ‘'0 ye people, eat of what is in the earth 
as lawful and good and follow not the footsteps of Satan, for he 
is to you a manifest enemy" (Koran 2:165), that Mohammed 
"clearly calls Satan the one who sets up the distinction between 
d ea n and unclean accordir^ to the law." Having established 
that much, Nicetas turns to his audience with the captious 
question: "Do ye not see how he openly calls Satan the Lord?"*^ 
The Christian Fathers had long argued the legitimacy of the 
Christ’s mission from Old Testament prophecies which they 
claimed were fuldlled by Jesus’ appearance. John of Damascus 
(d. oc- 749) reports that the Muslims, when asked to supply con¬ 
firmation from the Scriptures of their Prophet's mission, "are 
put to shame and remain silent."* Not much later, however, 
the Muslims began to interpret those same Old Testament pas¬ 
sages as presaging the advent of Mohammed. In addition, they 
found a number of New Testament verses to strengthen their 
case.* 

'All at-Taharl informs us that "Simon Cephas, the head of 
the Apostles, said in the Book of the Acts: 'The time hath come 
that judgment must begin at the house of God.'^^ The inter¬ 
pretation of this is that the meaning of the house of God men¬ 
tioned by the apostle is Mecca, and it is there and not at another 
place that the new judgment began. If somebody says that he 
meant the ju^ment of the Jews, the answer is that the Christ 
had already told them that ‘there shall not be left in the temple 
one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down, and re- 

** Iba al^Pi^al fi H-nHal (Cairo, 1317-21), 11, 31^2; ef. 

PritSoh, op. cal., pp. 73-74. 

** Nicatu, op. cil., ctap. 33. col. 721. 

* De HaeraUrtia. chip. lOl, ia ifPO. XCIV, 768. 

** iDstAQMa are very numeroua; ef. Fritach, op. ci(., pp. 74-86, 
rXetuADy IPet. 4:17. 
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main in d«struction till the Day of Resurrection' (Matt. 
24;2).”« 

Perhaps the most famous instance of a scriptural passage 
being referred to Mohammed is Isa. 21:5-7: “Let the princes 
and the leaders rise up to their shields- Let them anoint them 
with ointment, for thus hath the Lord swd unto me: *Go and 
set the watchman on the watch, to declare what he eeeth.’ And 
what he hath seen was a pair of horsemen, one riding on. an ass, 
and another riding on a camel; and he hath heard great and long 
speech.”** 

This, too, according to *AI1 at-Tabarl, “is a clear and obvious 
prophecy which only the man who deceives himself and throws 
away his intelligence can reject- As no reasonable man dares 
feign ignorance and say that there was in the world a rider on an 
ass more appropriate to this prophecy than the Christ*® so also 
no man with sound judgment and intelligence is allowed to say 
that there was in the world a rider on a camel more appropriate 
to this prophecy than the Prophet and his nation.”** It is hardly 
necessary to add that the “great and long speech” which the 
watchman heard relates to the Koran. 

The Christians, however, were not so easily convinced. 

In the so-called of Leo III to ^Umar II, actually a work 

of Leontius (Ghevond) dating from co- A.n. 900,** the author 
takes great pains to refute the Muslim interpretation of Isaiah's 
vision. 

“Now it is time for me to explwn to you the vision of Isaiah 
where a rider appears to him mounted on an ass and a camel. 
The sense is this. The aspect of the maritime desert indicates 
that it is your desert situated by the side of the sea, a neighbor 
to and a boundary of Babylonia. Presently the Prophet says 

»T9xt, p. 130:tKm«., p. 142, 

** Acoording to the Peahittha text. 

BecauM he entered Jerusalem ndiog o& » ass (MatUiew, chap- 21). 

« Ttxt. pp. wans., p. 98. This interpretaUon U adopted abo by aUBfirCnt 

(d. 1048), Ckrmahff^ of Aneim jVotiom, (na». E. Sachau (London. 1879), pp- 
22-23. 

"According to A. Jeffery, Horvord Thoeiosieoi flmeus XXXVII (1944), 
275-76, 
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that he sees two riders mounted the one on an ass and the othw 
on a camel. Those two riders are really one and the same the 
Prophet (Isaiah) himself clearly affirms in the pas^e itse f. 
Under the name of 'ass' the Prophet means the Jewish people, 
which, although it has read the Law and the prophecies, yet m- 
fluenced by the teachings of Satan, has refused to submit and 
accept the Gospel destined to save the umv(^. .... UndCT 
the name 'camel,' the Prophet de^imtes the Midmmtes and the 
Babybmans, because amoi^ them these animals aio very com¬ 
mon. And the same enemy who led the Jews into error . . . . 
has made you also fall into idolatry. I have said above that the 
two riders really represent only one and the sanic man, aa the 
Prophet lets us know immediately after by saying: I saw the 
same horseman who came mounted on two steeds. Lo, the horse¬ 
man who appeared two before was only one, and mounted on 
two homes.’” He designates by these two horses the and 
the pagans dominated by them. Whence then comes this man? 
What does he say? He eom^ mounted on two horses, and cnes 
at the top of his voice—‘Babylon is fallen, and its works have 
been overturned’ (21:9). It was then the enemy who deplored 
its desolation, and who, not finding any refuge other than your 
desert, has led to you the two horses of his iniquity, that is to 
say, the inconstancy of the Jews and the debauchery of the 

pagans.”” . ^ .j vi 

The same homogeneity of ideas obtains on that considerably 

lower plane on which an unnamed spokesman for the Byzan¬ 
tines and the Muslim jurist, al-QaJffil (d. 976), exchanged thar 
invectives in support of their sovere^ns’ campaigns in 9Q6-67- 
The Christian announces that he will conquer the East and 
spread the reUgion of the Cross by way of force: 

And Jesus, HU throne is b«h above the heavens. Wlio U allied mth 
Him reaches hU goal (i.e., salvation) on the Day of Strife 0 e., 
Judgment Day). 

But your companion (i.e., Mohammed), the moislUTa (of tlie grave) 
annihilated him below the ground, and he has turned (a heap of) 
splinten among those decayed bones. 

» On this psmphruse M the SeptiiiiffJit text see iWd.. p. 328, n, 35. 

*• Trana from the Armenian by Jeffery, iWd., pp. 327-28. 
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The Muslim retorts in the same vein: 

Whoever desies the coaqueet of Beat and West propa^ndisbg for 
the belief io a cross is Uie meanest of all who oourish deares. 

Who serves the crosses and wishes to obtam right guidance through 
tliem is an ass with a brand mark on hia nose. 

And if the I^ophet Mohammed has had to die, he (only) followed the 
precedent set by every exalted prophet. 

And Jeus. loo, met deatli at a fixed term, when he passed away ae 
do tbo prophets of Adam's seed.** 

Tho Muslim and the Christian alike viewed the history of 
mankind aa leading from Creation to Ju^pnent Day. History 
culminates in a final revelation of God's will and God's truth- It 
is for man to accept or reject the message of the Lord and thus 
to secure for himself salvation or damnation. The historical 
process will be staged only once. On Judgment Day the book of 
history is to be closed forever. Any idea of a cyclical return of 
events would be incompatible with the purpose for which the 
Lord created the world of man, Thus every moment is unique 
and irretrievable, and his allotted time is tense with man’s 
anxious struggle to work his salvation ere it is too late. For the 
individual, then, life in history carries the supreme moral obli¬ 
gation of proving himself in the face of the Lord. Man is on 
trial. Revelation is his law, the Prophet or the Savior his model 
and guide, while Satan, prodding his innate sinfulness, seeks to 
lead him astray. After the final Judgment has acquitted or 
condemned, Satan will lose his power. Justice has triumphed 
and history reached its end. 

Bal'aml (d, 963) paraphrases in these words the paragraph 
with which at-Tabart (d. 923) introduces his monumental 
Annals: 

“God made the creatures without being under any necessity 
of creating them. He created them to try them. He ordered them 
to adore Him so He would know who would and who would not 
adore Him, who would and who would not execute His com¬ 
mands. His wisdom made Him create them, so their actions 
would justify what He knew through His foreknowledge. 

** B4. trans. by tbc wriMr, orienUjUa, XIV (IS37), 41-64, vM. 51-66, 

85.59.98.90. 
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"He said in the Koran (61 : 56-58), have not created jinn 
and men but that they may serve Me; (57) I desire not any pro- 
viaon from them, nw do I desire that they should feed Me. (58) 
Verily Allah is the Provide, the Possessor of Strength, the 
Firm.' This is the of those w«ds: I have made the 

creatures, men and jinny to have them adore Me and obey My 
coTmnands-1 do not ask of them My daily sustenance, rather it 
is I Who ahall pve it them- No advantage accrues to Me from 
their actions and their conduct, but they reemve from Me the 
reward for what they did. Had I not created them, no harm 
would have come to Me. Now that I <hd create them, no harm 
will come to Me if they tre^ass and disobey, nor will it profit 
Me, if they be obedient.”** 

ITisfcory is compressed into a short period. Tabari suggests 
seven thousand years as its probable duration, of which rather 
more than six thousand have elapsed.*’ But much shorter is the 
time allotted to a nation. And without mercy does the Lord 
wave those peoples off the st^ that reject his warning and 
spurn his signs. 

The unbeliever is stubborn in his blindness. Time and again 
he scorns God’s apostles, and the lesson of the fate of the earlier 
generations is lost on him. The people of Noah counted his 
fa!se-~so God drowned them. The people of Hdd dis> 
regarded his admonitioa-^-so God destroyed them through a 
roaring wind. The people of 5Ahh made l^ht of his plea—so God 
smote them with an earthquake.** 

Mohammed, even aa the Christ before him, has brought down 
to erring rnfin his final chance. Man has no more than a moment 
to make his decision. While be still hestates, death will tal<e him 
away as death has taken away his forebears and the nations 
that went before them. 

What joy of Hfe eodum uctuotod with aairow? 

What ^ory has remsiMd ca earth u&sbakea? 

All earthly are vaahar thac shadows, more deceptive than dreams. 

One —and death rscriwa them all.** 

" Tabart, Cknmqm, traaa. H. ZoUnberc (Paris, LSS7). I, ^10. 

** Amutla, ed. M. J. da Goeja tC of. fl^tdae, 1S79-1001). 1. S. Of also the 
computatioo, BGA, VUl. 212. 

** Cf.y e.g., Eorac, Suraa 26 and 54. 

» John o( DaoaacQs, MPff, XCYI, 1388. 
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Fate may smile on you and extend the term of your choice. 
But soon there will visit you '‘he that bids joys be silent and 
that cuts the ties of friencbbip, he that destroys the palaces and 
builds the tombs, he, the reaper for the Day of Resurrection; 
and you will be as though you had never been.’'*^ 

But death will hold you in bis safekeeping until the mom of 
that terrible time when the sun will rise for the Day of Distinc¬ 
tion. 

Woe tli&t day to tlioae who count felse! 

Did We not destroy tliose of olden time? 

Then We ceuee to follow them those of bter times. 

Thus Wc do with the siimers,** 

Then, e fearful trial will be your lot, 0 men, your faces will be covered with 
dust from the reeling of the earth end you will be livid with fright. You will 
be naked and barefooted as you were on the day you were bore- Then the 
Caller will demand your attention. His look will pierce you through and 
through. Full of perspiratioa you will be covered with dust, The earth wlU 
tremble with all Its burden—mountains wiU totter and fall and will be swept 
away by the firing wind. The guilty then will receive their certain doom and 
even the pure will ba in fear and trembling, the Prophets will bow for fear 
of the Lord.** 

The Christian, Heiias Syncellus (eighth century)/* is driven 
by the same fear not to let slip by the elusive moment. 

Why, 0 my soul, are you asleep? 

Why do you contemplate dreams? 

Why do you wrestle wi^ ehadowa? 

Why do you move with uncertain step? 

Stoop down to the graves, 

To (^oae that died long age, 

Look at friends and parent. 

Reeking with putrid decay. 

Time has slipped from me. 

My life has stolen away. 

I tarried wiUi trifles, 

Prompted by folly.** 

*• Slightly changed from Arabian Wijfcir, German trana. by E. littmann 
(Laprig, 1921-28), V, 22S. 

*'Koran 77; 15-18, 

• rbn Niibata (d. 984), quoted by A. Mez, Tht Renaiuonet /jia« (London, 
1987), p. 821, 

** CL Erumbacher, op. eii., p. 712. 

** W. Christ and M. Paranlkas, Antiuicfia Qtmm Cafminunt Chriitiawntm 
(Leiprig, 1S71), pp. 47-48, vss. 18-20.77-^. 
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History, then, points a mon}. It provides inexhaustible sub¬ 
ject matter for paraenetic and hortatory literature. The his¬ 
torian need not state the lesson taught by the events he pre¬ 
sents. But he should not exclude anything. Creation is the 
proper starUng-point of the Byzantine as well as the Arab 
annalist.^* And throv^hout th«r journey the heroes of the Chris¬ 
tian and of the Muslim writer act their parts ou different stages, 
perhaps, but in the same play. 

The common outlook on hist<Ry as well as the emotional atti¬ 
tude which this outlook engendered contributed a great deal to 
the similarity of the moral atmosphere prevjulmg in Con¬ 
stantinople and Baghdad. To be sure, customs and taboos dif¬ 
fered widely, but ethical standards as embodied in paternal 
recommendation, advice to the inexperienced, or opinions of 
spiritual leaders would, for the most part, have been equally 
acceptable on both sides of the denominational border line. 
Everywhere medieval m^n was fond of moralizing, everywhere 
he produced bulky collections of a didactic character, and 
everywhere the vagaries of fate and the curious complexities of 
human nature invited the same detached if somewhat inconclu¬ 
sive response. 

Again and again Greek and Arab endeavored to picture the 
terrifying instability of all things human. When the caliph 
Mu‘Awiya (6t»l-^) said, ^TVhat is ^iproved of today, was re¬ 
proved in the past; what is condemned today, will be approved 
of in days to come,*’^ he might have drawn the conclusion from 
the words of Gregory of Narianz: “There Is nothing firm, nothing 
balanced, nothii^ durable in human affairs; and nothing re- 
rrftine in its state; rather do our affairs revolve as in a circle; 
each day, some tune each hour, brings change.^^^^ 

4*Cf., eg., Gdorge Cedrec«a (a 1100), kiMarionj ed. I. B«kk«r 

(Bout, I83S-30), 1.6; 4s4-«cide (raa (d. 956), Uunja^-iahah 

(Pftrii, 1861-77), I, 46 ff. ^ gildCa «a1U hit hiaiory of the world the Book 9f 
KiUb tl-^ibar, uitidpMifiz Bolincbrake'e definitioo of history (17S6) 
u ''philoeopby by oxaapies'’ by D. J. Boontin, Tht 

SeitnetofAo Low iCsmtodze, MsA, 1041], p. 31). 

• Al-IbshAiht. KHib «l>auistafr^, trus. G. EUt (Psrii*Toabo, 1890-1902), 

11 , too. 

** Quoted by Jobv of Demsseas, Stero PvtOeia, MPG, XCV, 1121. 
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While he deplores the dangerotis impiety of envy, John 
Chrysostom admits, “It is impossible to escape envy while you 
are prospering-'’** And the Arab who is equally aware of envy’s 
curse exclaims: "I am envied; would that God increase the envy 
people nourish against 

Thus inveighs the Greek Christian against pride and arro- 
gancy. “How can you strive after purity of the soul while in the 
chains of arrogancy? You proclaim, 1 wish to have a p^ire 
heart'—but I find it filled with dust and smoke.”** And the 
Arab poet chimes in: 

T^U tbia fool whose arros&uce mskee his neck veins swell: 

If you knew the evUa pride engenders you no longer were proud. 

Pride oorrupts religion, weakens the mind, defitroye your reputa¬ 
tion—so take heed)” 

And the spirit of hope that moved the Christum siunt to ex¬ 
claim, “Let no one desp^ of his salvation! . -. . Recognize that 
you have sinned. This will be the beginning of your correc¬ 
tion!”** resounds in the koranic exhortation to “turn penitent¬ 
ly to Allah,” for “He it is who accepteth repentance from His 
servants, and pardoneth evil deeds.”** 

Scientific interest in the Middle A^es, in the West as well as 
in the East, was all-inclusive, its goal the summa of all attmn- 
able knowledge. History and demonology, alchemy and meta¬ 
physics, geography and astrology, medi c ine and erotics—these 
and many other fields of leamii^ were treated with indiscrimi¬ 
nate curiosity although not necessarily with the same respect. 
The Arabs, it would seem, exhibited greater sobriety and firmer 
rationalism in the selection of their objects of study.** To the 

••Ibid., XCVI, 420. 

** I, 657. 

^*St. Nilus, tStfcm ParoUei^ MPG, OXVI, 381. 

1, 407. 

• John ChrywsWtn, Sacra Pofotiela, UFO, XCVI, 137-S8. 

»Eo»n 24:31 ftnd 42:34. 

t* Thus Ibn Slni does not bolieve in demons; cf. D. B. Mscdonald, Bneydajxudia 
0/ litam (Leiden, 1013-34J, 1,1(M6, whers otb«r skeptics are aaroed. Mas^dl's ia- 
traduction to hia KiUb <U-tanbih v>a‘i^hrdf, trana. Caws da Vaux (Paris, 18M), 
pp, 1-6. where he enuitisrates tbssubiecU mi which he has written, ia oharacteristio 
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Byzantines belongs tbe glcoy of upholding the primacy of 
philosophy throughout many a tbeology-rid^n century.®^ But 
everywhere the common man viewed scientific achievement 
with the same mixture of awe and distrust and attributed to the 
outstanding scholars magic practices, or even a covenant with 
the Evil One: around Aibertus Magnus (d. 1280), John the 
Grammarian (patriarch of Constantinople, 834-^) and Photfus 
(d. 891),^ and Ibn Sind (Avicenna, d. 1037), there clustered the 
same rumors, suspicions, and legends. 

Strong movements of thought or emotion not infrequently 
gripped both Constantinopie and Baghdad. The mood that m> 
spired tbe Mu^tazilites in Islam inspired the Iconoclasts across 
the border.^' The same problems attracted and eiterdsed the 
Byzantine and the Arab mind. 

In Sura 18:8-'25 <£ the Koran the legend of the Seven Sleep- 
era is narrated, probably with a view to illustrating the plausi¬ 
bility of bodily resurrection. The koranic story reproduces some¬ 
what jerkily a Christian report of seven men who during the 
persecution under the emperor Dedus (249^1) ded to a cave 
where they were walled in. They fell asleep to awake after 309 
yea« to find their country converted to Christianity. Immedi¬ 
ately after their discovery, they died, and a sanctuary was 
erected over their bodies in their cave near Ephesus.^^ 


of the cle^rbeAdedDosof dieaB«. Akncribaftreodii repnaented bytheltwin 
MtfCdTa contenporvnee, indude the i d eaee of dretica, portent*, «to.. 

Afid the seieBoe d megio, akhemr, legerdemeiB la tbnr etudiee; cf., 

eg., E, 0. Brone, A Idtewy Bitlory of Pvoia (Cembhdge, 1929), I, 979. 

* Joha d DemAflcitf eaUe phOeeophy the ert of erte end the sdeace of eci- 
eDM* (ef. lUmhAud,P> 99)< Cednnoe, Synepm, II, 220, praieee Consua- 
titt VII (912-09) for rcetoriag the eciencn* to Uuir proper piece, eepecieUy pJu- 
loeophy, ‘‘thet ie fuperior to tbeo elL*' 

** For t hw cf. J. B. Bury, A Hioleoy of tin BatUrn Amen Bmpiro, BOSSST 
(Lobdob, 2912), pp. 444-45. 

«T cttiBectlMi hee beeb pleunbly suggeeted by A. A. Veiiliev, Bytatiet H 
luAroboo (Brazdlea, 1935), p. 14, where other Mtheritiee ere filmed. Fores iater- 
eeiibg enelyeie of the caoUTe forces iaq>iitog tbe icrmocleetic uoveboebt see 
VwUieT, Hutory d ^ Aptonffee Bmpin (Medieon, Wie., 192^29), I, SlO-lS; 
of. ebo Bury, Aoafww Anytre, aOfSff?^ p. 233. 

»i detftile end litereture «f. A. J, Wessfu^, BI, 1,478-79; cf. ideo J. Horo 
vits, £oronwdi« UiUornAwpem (Bedis esd leipei^ 192S), pp. 98-99. 
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Nicetaa takes Moliammed severely to task for telling the 
story and for telling it as vaguely as he does.®^ 

"The seventeenth” fable {mytharion) of Mohammed is en¬ 
titled 'The Companions of the Cave/ Here he tells the flight to 
the cave of the seven saintly youths of Ephesus. The ignorant 
barbarian mentions them for two reasons, that he should ap¬ 
pear learned in many scriptures, and in order to put the miracle 
vouchsafed tliem to use in tlie interest of his own teaching. 
Since he well knew that they were Christians and that they 
(i.e., their bodies) were preserved undecayed after death he 
made pretense of a lavidable ignorance (of detail due to the pass¬ 
ing of) so many years.Nevertheless he does not escape 

censure.” 

Then Nicetas quotes from the Koran; "One would think them 
awake as they lay, and We were turning them over right and 
left, their dog lying ^vith forepaws stretched out on the thresh¬ 
old ; if one had observed them he would have turned from them 

in flight, and been filled because of them with dread.They 

said; ‘Elect over them a building.' Their Lcrd knoweth best 
about them, Those who pre\’ailed in their aff jut said: ‘Assured¬ 
ly, we shall choose (to bxiild) over them a place of worship.’ 
They will say: ‘Three and a dog,’ and they will say: ‘Four and a 
dog,’ making conjectural statements; and they will say: ‘Seven 
and their dog.' Say: ‘My Lord knoweth their number best; 
there know tliem only a few.’ 

The vagueness of tins information as well as the intrinsic 
interest of the story prompted the caliph al-Witiq (842-47) to 
send one of his foremost scholars, Muhammad b. Mfish al- 
^JwSrismi (d. ca. 850), the astronomer,” to the land of the Rfim 
to investigate the cave. The emperor co-operated in the expedi¬ 
tion and rendered all possible support. He gave al-0w4ri2ml a 

Refuialio, chfrp. 76, cold. 765-68. 

** Actually the ^Lteenth; NieeUs do«e not count the wheo be nurabera 

the suras. 

** Kuran 18:17-20 (ptut), 21. Niootas* quotation of the passafs js not quite $0 
lull. 

* On hid) see O. Sarton, /rUroduclion la the Hulory Sdenee (Baltimore, 
1827 ff.), 1, 563-64, where this inodeot is, however, not roestioaed. 
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guide. After some d^ys’ traveling the group finally arrived at a 
moderate^aaed bilL A subt^ranean paas^ led to the People of 
the Cave. After three hundred paces a portico was reached onto 
which several chamboa opened. One of these whose threshold 
was exceptionally high was clceed by a stone door. Behind this 
door the bodies were conserved. The guardian, who was as¬ 
sisted by eunuchs of unusual handsomeness, wished to bar the 
expedition from access to the bodies and from touching them. 
“To intimidate us/' Muhammad ai-5wariamt narratta, “lie 
told us that whoever touches them exposes himself to terrible 
calamities. The purpose of this lie was to safeguard the profit he 
derives from these dead.” Mubsmmad was not to be deterred. 
The bodies were well preserved, thanks to layers of myrrh, 
camphor, and aloe. When Muhammad touched the breast of 
one of the corpses, he could feel the bait rigidly implanted in the 
skin. In parting he said to the guardian: We expected you to 
show us dead who would look like the living, but here we have 
not seen anything of the kind. 

Then al-Hwiriand returned to report to the caliph his disap¬ 
pointment-** 

However much Baghdad and Bynanrium might differ in 
etiquette and style of life, there was enough in common to make 
each party understand the means of impressing the other. That 
showiness that was to remain typical of court society almost to 
our own time was displayed openly and unabashedly in the 
Middle ^es regardless of the objections of unworldly ecclesi¬ 
astics. Distinctions existed to be shown. The rich man wore his 
fur and velvet; the poor man, his rags. The Prophet was quoted 
as saying that God disliked people to hide the easy circum¬ 
stances with which he had favored them.** 

Ibn ^urdldbih. «d de CSooia, BGA, VI (UtdecL, 1889). 106-7; tmes., itid.. 
pp. 78-79; VuUier pp. 8-9) sad lUcnband (op. p. 4^ accept tbe 

historiuty of tbe eepedicioa. Al-Wl^iq seat SeiUo) Ute IntezpreUr to exploit the 
W4ll erected by Alexander tbe Great agaiast Goa cad MafOf (^A, VI, 162-70; 
cf. also al-Muqaddaat, BOA, Ill, 362-65). * More than % ««otar7 earlier, the UiDay* 
yad priaee, Mailama b. ^Abdaliaabk {d. before 742), prepared to visit tbe Cava 
of Darkaeea. kafi/ dr-fx&cmdf, vbieb Alexaadar the Great vaa reported to have 
aaterad, but he deeiitod from hie pif wbec hie tmebee went out (£G4, III, 146). 

141. Ooldalher, Vorfenmyea s6er dea /ehiM (Heidelberg;, 1910), p. 148. 
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Since the beginning of the industnal age wealth and social 
position have developed a tendency toward anonymity: the 
loud elegance of the parvenu has fallen into disrepute. The 
medieval Arabs and Greeks felt differently. They wanted the 
great to display the paraphernalia of his station for all to see. 
Lavish generosity hardly distinguishable from waste, hordes of 
servants, golden dishes, splendid garments—these outward 
signs of power and riches were indispensable to maintain 
prestige. 

Confidence in the effectiveness of ostentatious gestures in- 
spired the ceremonial of international courtesy. It made the 
Bysantlne populace proud to think of the Saracens moved to 
admiration and wonder when their envoy, the Syncellus John, 
distributed enormous amounts of money among the courtiers 
and the crowds of Baghdad. His noble carriage and his generous 
gifts “struck them dumb.”“ It makes little difference that actu¬ 
ally John had gone to Syria to see the caliph on a routine mis¬ 
sion and that be probably never reached Baghdad. The people 
saw his embassy as it ought to have been and as, therefore, it 
had been.^ And the historian introduces his report by saying 
that John was sent “to reveal the grandeur of the empire to the 
Saracens.'’®' 

The same apparatus here and there, and the same rather 
childish means of impressing the foreigner with the grandeur 
of the sovereign. 

In 917, ambassadors from Constantinople arrived in Baghdad 
to negotiate for peace. Mounted troops, in splendid apparel, 
lined the streets from the Shammfisiyya Gate to near the palace. 
The streets were crowded with spectators. “So the Ambassa¬ 
dors, with those who accompanied them, were brought on horse¬ 
back to the Palace (of the Caliph), entering which, they passed 
directly into the palace of ... . the Chamberlin. Here they 

• P. 97*: _On efcpM ef. (bis wriUr, JA08, UUl (IMS), 

2&9, where the satecedeau are 

**Cf. Theophaned Centinuatiu, ed, I. Sekker (Boao. 1S88). pp. 95-^. 

** This U Ibe tranalatloa ^vec of 95** by Bury, Hutorical JUffUie, 

XXIV (1909), 298. H. Gr^lre, in Vaailiev. Bytancs, p. 417, a differeaC 

iaterprataUon of the paseage. The date of the emba^ which went to eee al- 
Ma*mCo in Datoeacua mo«t likely was 831-82. 
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saw many porticoes and a dght so marvellous to behold that 
they imagined the Caliph hinself must be present, whereby fear 
and awe entered into them; but they were told that here was 
only the Chamberlwn. Next from place the Anibossadoi's 
were carried on to the palace where lived the vizier.... and 
here the Ambassadors were witnesses of even more splendor 
than they had seen in the palace of.... the duiinlwrlsiiji, so 
tliat they doubted not that this w.ts indeed the Caliph; but it 
was told them that this was only the -N'izier. Tliciiee they con¬ 
ducted the Amb-asaadors and staged them in a hull, with tho 
Tigris on the one hand and gardens ou tlMS otlxcr; and tlic hall 
was hung with curtjuns, and carpeted all about, and ciuiUions 
hod been placed for them, white all around stood the Euimchs 
bearing maces and swords. But after the Ambassadors had been 
taken through this palace also, Ujey were called for to the pres¬ 
ence of Muqtadir the Caliph, whom they found seated with lus 
sons on either side of him, and here the Ambassadors saw a 
sight that struck them with fear.” 

The report does not explain what the ambassadors saw, but 
obviously the right thing for them to do was to exhibit awe and 
fright. 

Next the ambassadors were token on a tour of the palace 
grounds to deepen the impres^on of wonder already provoked. 
One of their stations on t hfd - circuit wss the Park of the W ild 
Beasts. '"This was a palace with various kinds of wild animals 
therein, who entered the same from the Park, hesrding together 
and coming up close to the visitors, sniffing them and eating 
from their hands- Next the Envoys went out to the palace where 
stood four elephants caparisoned in peacock-rilk brocade, and 
on the back of each were eight men of Sind, and javeliu-men 
with fire, and the sight of these caused much terror to the 
Greeks. Then they came to a palace where there were one hun¬ 
dred lions, fifty to the right hand and fifty to the left, every lion 
being held In by the hand of ita keeper, and about its head and 
neck were iron chains.” 

Later the ambassadors were shown the Palace of the Tree 
wherein **is a tree, which is standing m the midst of a great 
circular tank filled with clear water. The tree has eighteen 
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braEclies, every branch having numerous twigs, on which sit 
all sorts of gold and silver birds, both large and small. Most of 
the branches of the tree are of silver, but some are of gold, and 
they spread into the air carrying leaves of divers colors. The 
leaves of the tree move as the wind blows, while the birds pipe 
and sing. On the one side of this palace, to the right of the tank, 
ai^e the figures of fifteen horsemen, mounted upon their mares, 
and both men and steeds are closed and caparisoned in bro¬ 
cade. In their hands the horsemen carry long-poled javelins, and 
those on the right arc all pointed in one direction (it being as 
tiioiigh each were attacking his adversary), for on the left-hand 
side is a like row of horsemen.”** 

Wlien I-iutprand, who was to die in 072 as bishop of Cremona, 
was, in 049, received in audience by Constantin VII as ambas¬ 
sador from Berengar of Ivrea, this is what he saw in the Palace 
of Magnaura: 

“Before the emperor's seat stood a tree, made of bronze 
gilded over, whose branches were filled with birds, also made of 
gilded bronze, which uttered different cries, each accordir^ to 
its varjnng species. The throne itself was so marvellously fash¬ 
ioned that at one moment it seemed of low structure, and at 
anotlier it rose high into the air. It was of immense size and was 
guarded by lions, made either of bronze or of wood covered 
over with gold, who beat the ground with their tails and gave a 
di'eadful roar with open mouth and quivering tongue. Leaning 
upon the shoulders of two eunuchs I was brought into the 
emperor's presence. At my approach the bons began to roar and 
the birds to cry out, each according to ite kind; but I neither 
terrified nor surprised, for I had previously made enquiry about 
all these things from people who were well acquainted with 
them. So after I had three times made obeisance to the emperor, 

“Al-Haftb fcl-Bagbdidl (A 1071); trsn*. from manuscript b? G, L« Strange, 
JfiAS, 1897, pp. 33-39, 41^2. Another report, also frwn al-fJaWb. ia G. Salmon, 
VlrdTodfiOion lopograpkiqM i VhuUrirt da Bagdad d4 ... atXAalft oi-B<2fidad\ 
(Pejis, 1904), te«, pp. 48-56, trana, pp. 181-41. (I o?re thi* reference to Prof«or 
Nabia Abbott.) Smowhat earliw, Ifan al-Mu<taM <d. 908), (Cairo, 1891), 
I, 138 (-ed. C. Lms, ZDMO. XL (1886), 563 ff-, vm. 255-69, on p. 682), speaks 
admiringly of tbe artificial tree in Che garden of the Palace of the Pleiadea (o4- 
rufoiryd), erected by tbe caliph al-Mu‘ta4i<i (893-902). 
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I lifted my and beholdf the mitn whom just before I had 
seen sitting on a moderately elevated seat bad now changed his 
raiment and was sitting on the level of the ceilir^. How it was 
done 1 could not iioa^e, nnl^js perhaps he was lifted up by 
some such sort of de^ce as we use for raising the timbers of a 
wine press. On that occasion he did not addr^ me personally, 
since even if he had wished to do so the wide distance between us 
would have rendered conveaation unseemly, but by the inter¬ 
mediary of a secretary be enquired about Berengar’s doings and 
asked after his health. I made a fitting reply and then, at a nod 
from the interpreter, left his presence and retired to my lodg* 
mg.”« 

Riven asunder by con&ctmg revelations, uneasily hiding be¬ 
hind dangerous distances and puasling tongues, East and West 
when contemplatii^ each other in the medieval world concen¬ 
trated on what set them apart. Emphasising through pride and 
fear and bewildennent what they knew for their own, both 
Christendom flnH Tatam allowed themselves to forget that they 
were lauding and damning in subservience to the same values 
and that their love and bate was bom from the same mood. 

* Aniapodofit, VI, S; trvis. F. A, Wright, TJw Werkt of of Creotma 

(Loadon, ItSO), pp. 207-8. ShniUr though oo a mailer $nic. ve recorded 

in ‘Uoftre b. Qemsfr’s (d. Sid/lS) lepori of hie eabeesr to OsDStantino[>I<v 
which, inddeatftlly, is frwd to havt beoa wapooeibte for el-Men^Cr’s interest in 
eleheic;; cf. Ibn et-FaqUi, BGA, V, 187-30. 
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I 

T he political relationship of the three power blocs did as 
much as language banuers and religious hostility to conceal 
their essential kinship of tho\ight and sentixnent to the denizens 
of the individual unite. The adventurous, even drajnatic, char¬ 
acter of some phases in this relationship could not, to the mind 
of the average Muslim outside the border regions, compensate 
for their comparative rarity or obscure the obvious fact that 
hardly ever did international altercations with Byzantium or 
with the West actually affect his life. 

Anti-Byzantine emotion ran high on various occasions down 
to the late tenth century; popular indignation compelled the 
Baghdad government to dispatch an ineffective force against 
the Crusaders at the end of the eleventh—but never once did the 
Byzantine Empire or Europe threaten the heartland of Islam. 
Thus, political interference from the West only slightly af¬ 
fected the development of Muslim civilisation. The outside 
dai^r merely sufficed to fan the flames of hatred; it never con¬ 
strained the Muslims to rally every cultural and political re¬ 
source to sustain a fight for survival.^ This favored position of 
the Muslim world, coupled with the reminiscence of the stu¬ 
pendous early successes of ite arms, tended to color its sense of 
self-sufficiency with a feeling of superiority which was to lose 
more and more its justification. 

Islam's perennial adversary, the Byzantine Empire, hemmed 
in on all sides by aggressive neighbors, suffered badly from the 
constant compulsion of adjusting ite organization and its 

• Only once, ic 972, Baghdad waa gripped by fear of the Bysanlioea wtM 
John Tsimiaoee appeared to be advanciog unchecked. But John turned back 
without approaching Baghdad, end the e«a» quickly eubaided. 
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policies according to the engendes of the ho\jr. At least three 
times—in 668, from ea. 673-79/80, and in 716-17—the Empire 
came very near to being obliterated by the Arabs. The Muslim 
danger was ever present in the thoughts of every Bysontine 
subject. The very existence of the Muslim power, combined with 
that of the other unruly nations aloi^ her northern and western 
borders, kept Byzantium in a state of eoaUnuol and painful 
alertness. 

Byzantine literature clearly reflects this attitude. To be ^ure, 
the ceaseless border warfare against the Greeks has bft its tr;u:es 
In Arab writings. Not only do poets refer to battles in which 
their patron played an honorable part,’ but also eventa and 
personalities connected with this ever inconclu.sive strife en¬ 
tered popular narrative as witnessed by the novel of lOng ^Umar 
b. an-Nu^min that later came to be incorporated in the Arabian 
NighJs. But these testimonials to contemporary interest appear 
insignifleant when compared ^th the reflection of the same hap¬ 
penings in the popular epic of the Byzantines.’ Not only does 
Arab literature lack any work of the type and the ment of the 
Greek epic centering on that hero of border warfare, Digenis 
Acritas, but the peculiar atmosphere and manner of life as it 
must have developed in the fronUer districts remruns unrepre¬ 
sented in both Arabic prose and poetry. In fact, Arabic litera¬ 
ture became increasingly metroptriitan in outlook os time wore 
on. While, three or four centuries after the border conflicts had 
passed their peak, the Crusades hari a more potent effect on 
literature as well as on pcg^ular sentiment in general, it is obvi¬ 
ous that they afected European ideas and ideals and also vari¬ 
ous European literatures much more deeply and lostii^y. 

Throughout the Middle Ages armed intnirion from the West 
never touched the core of the Islamic territory. Nor did Islam, 
once the first rush of expanaioit hijif been halted, influence con¬ 
spicuously the political development of the European West. It 

*CSr., M, Omtrd on AbC Tnmmim (d 946) nad nl-Duhturi (d. 897) io 
VwUier, pp. 397H08; ft Blnehtre, Aim (Pari*, 

1936), eap, pp. 144-81, and M. Cutnrd. Saa(fo«fi)Mdi (Algiers, 1934), on MuUanb* 
bi (<L 965); abo AbC Rri* (d. 968), IKtidA, «d. IL DvofU (t«id«Q, 1805), poarim. 

* For&gMdorieo(aUoo«ithiafubjtttcf.H.Or6zntmaadltGooane&s, ZDMG, 
LZXXVIXI (1934), 213-32, when Ut«niuw ie littcd 
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would seem that the disruption of the age-old unity of the 
Mediterranean world, owing to its passing under the dominion 
of never less than three antagonistic rulers, con^derably ac¬ 
centuated and speeded that reorientation of Europe away from 
the Mediterranean and toward the North Sea and the Atlantic 
which, with its weighty economic and cultural consequences, is 
one of the essential factors in the development of the Western 
Middle Ages.^ The loss to Islam of Spain and Sicily for the 
better part of the period did not influence too much the political 
growth of the Western world, although it proved stimulating 
from a cultural point of view. Despite occasional international 
plotting—the political ties between Charlem^ne and H&rfln 
ar-Rashld aa well as those between Constantinople and the 
Spanish Umayyads were to prove more picturesque than effec¬ 
tive—Islam changed the European scene mostly by represent¬ 
ing a constant if somewhat passive threat and by providing the 
puzzling picture of a different world just near enough to be real. 

Since Europe, less self-contained than its adversary, never 
quite ceased to look south and east, the powerful presence of 
the Islamic world almost always loomed large in the Western 
mind. No single fact ever played a bigger part in molding the 
international relations of the Middle Ages than the existence of 
a powerful, uncanny, and unpredictable political body on the 
other side of what the Aiabs were fond of calling the Central 
Sea.’' 

IT 

Disregarding the similarities haughtily and naively, the 
Muslim emphasized the differences whenever he bethought him¬ 
self of the world beyond the pale. Ignorance of the foreign civi¬ 
lization contributed toward the maintenance of his sense of 
superiority which, at least in the earlier part of the Middle 
A^s, was not altogether unwarranted. 

God in his mercy had placed the center of his empire in the 
Fourth Climate, the best and noblest of the seven in which, 
following the Greek tradition, he divided the inhabited quarter 
of the earth. The center of the Fourth Climate is Iraq, seat of 

* Tor a more extreme ftt&temeDt ef. E. Pireime, Mohom/n«d and CkarlenuiifM 
(New York, l«9), ptusim.' 
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empires from immem orial. P^pos {ca. a.t>. 300) had 

praised this climate for its mean poation which allows most 
readily the realization “of the symmetry obtainii^ in the phe¬ 
nomena of the globe. The Persians had considered their coun¬ 
try the central fetsAuw, or climate, of the world, grouping 
Arabia, Africa, the Romans, the Turks, China, and India 
around it.‘ And now the Muslim power emanated from this 
most temperate and most illustrious of all climates.’ 

There are only four nations whose mvilizations count: the 
Arabs, the Persians, the Indians, and the Bysantincs-* The re- 
mmnder are rabble or nearly so. Still the Turks are good at 
archery and the Chinese at handicraft. But these are natural 
and not due to cultural achievement.* The civilised nations 
are not on the same level, though. Prom the point of view of 
literary accomplishment, for instance, the Indians are disquali¬ 
fied because they have only anonymous books; and the Greeks 
fall down because, with all their philosophy and logic, they lock 
oratory (Wfdfto), which is restricted to Arabs and Persians. The 
Pertians, however, are unable to improvise speeches; they only 
elaborate what has come down to them from their ancestors, 
whereas the Arabs possess tire of extempore speaking. 
Moreover, while there is no proof of the genuineness of the 
documents of Persian rhetoric, everybody can eatily test for 
himself the true Arab’s power of expression by vititing his 

■ Pfiippoa as qupC«(l by Moms Eboreos, m E. HooifCUAn, Die 7 KtiffUtta 
_ (Hoidriber^ IW). ^ IM. 

«T.E. Wftir.EI, IL 400-61. 

' Mas'Cdt, trsns., pp. £5-57. 

«Ai«J4l)is, Kii6h (Cairo, 135J/19S2). 1, 12$. In ibid., I, 

294-95, sKJitu’ (Isktin b. <AyySflb «1-Eilbl for ineludiag tbs Abys* 

siuSQs instead of the IndisiM. AI-ls(ahrt Ot m. 951), BGA, 1 4, sfter lisUng tho 
Bftfse four nsUo» »s lading enltunDy, iod k *t<s his oritsnon of selection »e 
oxisteaee in these sUtes ^ grpobed rafigioii, drUised moros {ddd5), s 
judidsi eysteen, sod sect policy.'’ The EsoqeJ CA. 977) igsin ed^ts this nevpdnt 
end sdda; '*1 h&ve not described the wiulrj of the Airiesa bUcks and the other 
peoples of the torrid sc«ie; because neMreHy Itmng visdom, ingeouity, religion, 
jtttice, sod r^uler govemmsat, bow could I ooUee eueh people M these, or 
megni^ tbffii by iasertiog so Moeoiit of tbdr couatriesi” (Ibn Euiqsl, ed. 
J. H. Kmoefs [Leiden, 193S1. 1. 9-10; tnas. in C. B. Beuley, Th« Zknm of 
Modem Coosrepiy [London, 1807-1906L 1, 450). 

* Piyi^ sd-Dtn Ibe sI-Apr, of-ifMsI es o t ^ (Caico, 1312), p. 120. 
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country.*” Once the outstanding merit of the Arabs is granted, 
Persian, Indian, and Greek views on eloquence will be diligently 
noted** and Greek poetry be lauded upon occasion.** It is an 
unparalleled admission when Ibn al-Atir (d. 1239) observes 
that, despite the inferiority of their language, the Persians have 
Firdausi's (d- ca. 1020) Sh^N&ma ('‘Book of the Kings’in 
^ty thotisand couplets, which is, so to speak, their Koran 
(uKt~huwa Qur^dn olrqaum) and does not have its like in Arabic 
literature.** 

The main source of the Muslim's feeling of superiority, how¬ 
ever, was the incontrovertible knowlet^e that his was the final 
religion, the one and only truth, and that, while he was traveling 
the road to salvation and eternal beatitude, the unbelievers 
sunk in argumentative stubbornness were heedlessly hurrying 
down to everlasting punishment. Had not God himself assured 
him that Islam was "the natural religion laid down by Allah 
which He hath formed the people by nature to follow"?*^ 
‘'Verily," the Book told him, "the religion in Allah’s sight is 
Islam-"*^ And the Book itself could be relied upon to provide 
safe guidance. For the Lord had revealed: "(9) Verily this 
Koran guides to what is stra^ter, and brings good tidings to 
the believers, (10) who do the deeds of righteoT.tfaesa, that for 
them is a great reward, (11) And that for those who do not be¬ 
lieve in the Hereafter, We have prepared a punishment pain¬ 
ful.”** 

Never ending thanks for hia election did the Muslim pour 
forth "to Allah, Who sent among us the messenger of good news, 
the Warner, the iUximinatmg light that directs toward His ap¬ 
proval, calls to His love and leads on to the way to Hia para- 

I* Bayin, III, 20-23; it la not, of couiea, euggwted thAt everybody 

in Mualim leoda shared this view, but It aeeiod safe to aasume that it repreaeoU 
a fair avera^ of or^oo. 

» Soyan. I, S7, and Ibr&blm b. al-Mudabbir (d. 892), or^RtiAiai al-<a4ra>. 
ed. Z. Miih&rak (Cairo, 1981), pp. 4 4 - 4 8. 

&>nietiEie8 for the wrong reason; e.g., Ibn Saablq, *Umda (Cairo, 1853/ 
1984), 1, 13, deems it one of tbs glories of poetry that the Greeks used it for the 
presentation of scientific topioa. 

a>tdHr, p. 834. 

Koran 30;3d. 


‘'Koran 8:17. 
“Koran 
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dise, opens for ms the door of His compassioD, and keeps closed 
before us the door of His anger.With a ring of triumph it is 
stated that the Xuslim community (ol-umma 
maditn/^) ^ the best cornxnunity (ummo).** Membership In it 
conveys enthusiasm and lends a lustrous sheen to the lowliest 
life. 

“Praise be to God,'^ exclmms the converted Christian, <Ali 
at“TAhart, “Praise be to God for the relipon of Islam which 
whoso embraces be successful, whoso maintains shall be 
rightly guided, whoeo upholds shall be saved and whoso im* 
pugns shall perish. It is by it that the Creator has been made 
known; it is for it that nations are craving and souls have 
longed;.... it is by it that hope is fulfilled sooner or later, be¬ 
cause it is the living light and the crossing to the eternal abode 
of perfect happiness in which there is no grief nor illution. God, 
the Most High, has rnttA^. us of the number of the people of the 
Sunna and has caused us to av<ud falsehood and the injuries it 
brings to its adherents; God is indeed to be praised and blessed, 
and there is no end to Hta Kingdom, and nobody can change 
His words. He is the Benefactor and the Wise who has revealed 
the truth and enlightened it, and has created His servants, sent 
His Apostle, His Beloved, and His Friend, to those who were in 
doubt about Him, callii^ them to the eternal victory and the 
shining light.”” 

When God revealed his message through his apostle Moham¬ 
med, he sent it down as “an Arabic Koran.”** And God express¬ 
ly explained to Mohammed: “We have made it (i.e., the Koran) 
easy in thy tongue in order that thou mayest thereby give good 
ti lings to those who show piety, and warn a contentious 
people.Many ceotunes before Moh^nmed arose to preach, 
the prophet Zephaniah (3:9) had foretold that the Lord would 
"renew to the people the chosen lar^u^, that all of them may 

iTibB Qut4ihA (d. m, CCairo, 134^-43/1925-30), Introduc- 

tioD, p. 9; tnns. J. Hwont«, Ttivme Ctdtr*. tV (1930), 173. 

Ibo. Katb (d. 1373), T^ttr, II (Gun, 1343), p. 313. cmumaUjig oq Koran 
3;1«, 

^-^u£a p. S;traai., p. 1. 

»Eoran30:112ud 42:6. 


BEofu 19:97. 
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taste the name of the Lord, and serve Him together with one 
consent/’ There could be little doubt but that "the chosen lan¬ 
guage is the perspicuous Arabic, which la neither unintelligible, 
nor sophistical It is the language which became 

common to the Gentiles, who spoke it and were rejuvenated 
by the new dispensation that it brought to them. 

"As to Hebrew, it was already the languid of those prophets. 
As to Syriac, never did it cross the frontiers of the country of 
S 3 Tia; neither did Greek cross the country of the Greeks, nor 
Persian the city of Trfin-Shahr ” but Arabic reached as for as the 
spot where dust ends, the desert of the Turks, and the countries 
of gasar and India."” 

No language can match the dignity of Arabic, the chosen 
vehicle of God’s ultimate message. But it is not only its spiritual 
rank which transcends the potentialities of the other tongues; 
its pre-eminence is rooted equally firmly in its objective fea¬ 
tures—above all, in the unparalleled vastness of its vocabulary. 
Where Greek frequently has but one word to denote many ob¬ 
jects, Arabic offers many words to denote one.*^ Phonetic 
beauty is added to its staggering richness in synonyms.** Pre¬ 
cision and concision of expression adorn Arabic speech.” While 
it is true that thoughts can also be rendered in foreign lan¬ 
guages, Arabic will render them with greater exactitude and 
more briefly.*’ Arabic is distinguished by its unrivaled possibili¬ 
ties in the use of figurative speech. Its innuendoes, tropes, and 
figures of speech lift it far above any other human language. 
There are many stylistic and grammatical pecuharities in 
Arabic to which no corresponding features can be discovered 
elsewhere.*^ 

This situation makes satisfactory trajsslation from and into 
Arabic impossible.** The Arabic version of a foreign saying is in- 

” In DorthwwUm KhorMan. 

KiUb pp. 104-3; tracj,, pp. 121-22. 

** Ibn Sinto Bl-QBiftjt, Sirr (Cairo, 1932), p. 45. 

* Aa-SuyCtt, al-Mtuhir ft ‘i4i2a al-ltigha (Cairo, 12S2), 1,154; Sirr, p. 52. 

“Sirr, pp. 45 tM 47. ” urAtV, 1,153, quoting Ibn Firie (d. 1005). 

» 1,157-50; cf. al-Murta^e (d. 1044), AmdH (Cairo. 1825/1907), I, 4. 

M if whir, t, 158. 
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vanably shorter than the onginal*^ Beautiful Arabic loses 
when translated into Syriac, but beautiful Syriac gains when 
translated into Arabic.^' It is understandable, therefore, that, 
upon his expulsion from Paradise, Adam was forbidden to talk 
Arabic and had to take up Syriac instead and that later God 
acknowledged his repentance by allowing him to resume 
Arabic.And al-FAr4bt {d. 950) is entirely justified in his priusc 
of Ar^ic as the idiom of the People of Paradise and os the 
only language exempt of any shorteomii^ and exalted abuve 
any baseness.Moreover, the natural elo<Tuence of the Arab is 
remarkable.^^ 

Nevertheless, Arabic is too rich to be mastered completely by 
anyone but a prophet.* Thus, while the most excellent of all 
discourse is that of the eloquent, intelligent, and learned speak* 
ers of Arabic,* it is necessary to study that language incessant* 
ly to att^ to understanding of the Holy Book. Already the 
caliph ^Umar I (634-44) noted that the Koran can be read only 
by one thoro ughly familiar with the Arabic language, and the 
consensus has adopted this riew.* The duty of comprehending 
the koranic text involved that of language study. Poetry, not 
too favorably aeclumed by many t^ early believers, is 
vindicated as a legitimate pursuit because it constitutes a treas¬ 
ure trove of rare expresaons and acts as the guardian of good 
Arabic style. An unnamed rhymer sings: 

To pKoerve rtre wipmuakina « for us & duty like Chst of prsyer. 

Religion cftnnot be oMaprebended nnlrin ixeservatiou of 

me terms.** 

The study of poetry becomes thus to many ''the greatest of 
the Arab sdenoes.”’* This rating reflects the deep pride the 

•• Sirr. p. 45. •» MvAir. I, 17. 

Abe D&*(ld sLMstrta, quoted in pp. 45-43. ** /bid., p. 163. 

** (d. 935) wrote s book, **tfast the Ambe speek w«U b? nsCure 

not through tnining'*; ef. YiqCt, IrtkAd sl'srtb, D. 8. MsrgolioiJth (London, 
1923-31), I. 308. 

* Ash^d£4 (d. 819). quoted in ifvskw, 1,34; ef. sbo A. Jeffery, Th* Foreign 
Voeabulary of tiu (Btrods, 1938), 

1,133. “rttd., 1,157. 

*» Xuihf. II, 157. *• I, 4. 
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ArAbs have taken in their poetry ever eince they emerged into the 
Ught of history. The beauty of the language culminates in its 
verse. The Prophet's attack on the poete: “ (224) And the poets— 
them follow the beguiled, (225) Seest thou not that in every 
valley they are raving,*^ (22S) And that they eay what they do 
not do?” had to be qualified by himself by means of this addi¬ 
tion: “(227) Except those who have believed and wrought the 
works of righteousness, and made mention of Allah frequent¬ 
ly.”^* And it was easy (and perhaps not too far from the truth) 
to interpret the hostile lines as referring solely to those unbeliev¬ 
ing poets who had taunted the ]?rophet with venomous satire.** 
To this day their poetry has remained one of the principal 
foundations of the Arabs' national pride. 

Nations divide into such as do and such as do not cultivate 
science. Only eight peoples dedicated themselves to the quest of 
knowledge: the Indians, the Persians, the Babylonians, the 
Jews, the Greeks, the Byzantines, the Egyptians, and the 
Arabs. This group of nations constitutes the ^lite and the essen¬ 
tial part of God’s creatures. The others, of which the Cbinese 
and the Turks are, comparatively speaking, the best, resemble 
animals rather than men, having never used their minds proper¬ 
ly by striving for wisdom and philosophy.** 

While thus an important factor in his self-estimate, his sci¬ 
entific achievement does not seem to have loomed as large in 
the average Muslim's consciousness as his pre-emmonce in the 
field of literature. Although more and more branches of knowl¬ 
edge were appropriated by Muslim scholarship, and although 
for centuries the Muslim contribution to the several disciplines 
easily surpassed that of the other cultural groups, the sciences 
never did slough off entirely the twofold stigma of alien origin 
and of potential godlessness- In the eighth century there was 
for a moment the danger that the non-Arabic origin and the 
precarious social position of many of the early scholars would 

**BeD Has: “fall coidly in love.’' 

«KoT»n 26-224-27. 

«Cf. <Vnda. 18. 

** aJ-Andalust (d. 1070), fobaqil ed. L. Cheikho (Deinit, 1912). 

pp. 7-10; trsns. K. BI&cLIre (PariB, 1935), pp. 35-69. 
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bar occupation with scientific subjects from polite society.*^ 
Never very great, this danger was eliminated by the end of the 
eighth century. 

The widening of lai^ and scope of scholarship in the ninth 
century Is reflected in the various classifications of the sciences 
attempted in the tenth. The one encyclopedic summary of sci* 
entific information that has come down to us from the ninth 
century, the KiUh of-mtfdn/ (“Book of the Sciences”) by Ibn 
Qut^ba (d. 889), contains ha^y anythii^ beyond historical, 
and biographical knowledge. Not much later, sucl\ restriction of 
scope would no longer have be» feamble. During the fruitful 
period of Arabic research no final and authoritaUve ditdsion of 
sciences was reached or accepted. But every classification of the 
period tended to main^- am consdousness of the distinction be* 
tween indigenous and foreign sciences 

Muhammad b. Ytlsuf al'^wAriEmt’s (“Keys 

of the Sciences”), written in 976, which is perhaps best described 
as a dictionary of technical terms and names, enumerates six 
sciences as indigenous: jurisprudence, scholastic philosophy (or 
perhaps, scholastic theology; here the author includes the study 
of sects and creeds), grammar, kUdba (the vt of the secretary 
including the terminology of government administration), pros¬ 
ody and the art of poetry, and history. Nine sciences are con¬ 
sidered foreign: p^osophy, logic, medicine, arithmetic, ge¬ 
ometry, astronomy and astrology, music, mechanics, and 
alchemy. 

The classification proffered by that curious group of tenth- 
century encyclopedists, the IhwAn as-^A (“Sincere Friends”) 
of Basra,* while not explicit on the subject of their or^, 
does very little to obscure the attribution of the ^'arious fields to 
the categories of indigenous and exotic sciences. They arrange 
their studies in three groups: mundane, rel^ous, and philo* 
sophic. Here the philosophic group corresponds to 
foreign group, and when arithmetic, m^ic, and alchemy are 
omitted from the mundane studies, these together with the 

** Cf., e.g., tbe ftohes tdd by sKMubamd (d. SOS), oLEdwiiT, ed. W. Wright 
CUipsiST I3M-03), pp. 2G-e4. 
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religious studies cover about the same grouad as the indigenous 
sciences in al-QwItrizml’s echerae. 

Mubanunad an-Nadtm's Fihri&t, written in 987—a catalogue 
of all the books of which this widely traveled bookseller had ob* 
tmned information—without formally proposing any classifica¬ 
tion, agrees with his contemporaries by first treating what they 
considered indigenous sciences and then taking up the exotic 
such as philosophy and what he calls the '‘ancienV’ sciences: 
geometry, arithmetic, music, astronomy, mechanics, etc., and 
also medicine, magic, and alchemy. 

His contemporary, Al?mad b, Ffiris (d. 1006), again dwells on 
the Arabic sciences, grammar, poetry—traditionally considered 
not only the chief art but also the main record of the early 
Arabs—prosody, and genealogy, which, according to lum, no 
other nation cultivates as studioxisly as his compatriots.^* The 
commonplace opinion which Ibn FAris expresses deserves at¬ 
tention only because, by and large, the Muslim world felt more 
intensely about its literary than about its scientific achieve¬ 
ment. lexicography, grammar, rhetoric, and literature proper 
remain if not the key disciplines, at any rate, the favorite fiids 
of study, They are deemed indispensable for the jurisprudents 
who are compelled to arrive at a correct understanding of 
Koran and Tradition, and they are equally indispensable for the 
interpretation of the sacred texts themselves.*^ 

Ibn Rashtq (d. 1084 or 1070) tells** how Abfi n-*AbbAs an- 
NAshi (d. 975) succeeded by a trick in placing poetry in the 
highest category of knowledge. According to this authority, 
the philosophers distii^uish three classes of knowledge; the 
highest, attainable by reason only and apparently meant to in- 

** Ha tmU, however, "Sects and Creeds” betweea "M^c" and "Alchemy.” 
For these clea^eatioofl cl. aleo E. Q. Browne, A Lilervy Hulory of Portia, 1, 
S7S-88, and R- A. Kiobolaoo, A LtUrary Hioiary of lAe Arohe (Loodon. 1914), 

pp. 282 - 8 $. 

-AfwAir, 1,165-S6. 

** So very emphatically Ibo Prdeyomonc. UI, 278-79; trana., HI, 

307-a 

•*'Umdo,, 1,1^1$. Ibn Raahtq refers to the dialectician and poet aD^NAsU al- 
Aagbar; on him cf. Blaobtre, op. eil., p.34, a. 1; IrtMiUI, 119, and V, $7. He 
belonged to ad-Daula’e circle. 
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elude metephysacs arid (esoteric) iheologyj the middle, treating 
of concepts deduced by reason from natural objects as, e.g., 
numbers, geometry, astronomy, and rnuac;^* ajid, anally, the 
lowest, the knowledge of particulars and of the objects of sense 
perception. By emphasizing the abstract character of both the 
subject matter and the toob of poetry, an-NIsbl, himself a poet, 
arrives at the conclusion that poetry forms part of the highest 
category of knowledge.** This result obviously flics in the 
of his authorities’ intention, and Ibn Rashiq prudently refrains 
from indorsing it. 

Evidence of this kind si^gests that the indigenous literary sci¬ 
ences were those that made the educated layman proudest of 
his cultural background. Of course, his reverence for the study 
of Koran and Tradition never slackened, but, had he had to 
account for the motives of his superior attitude toward oth» 
cultural units, pride in his languid and literature and pride in 
his sdentific mastery of both would have followed closely 
the certify of having been vouchsafed the true faith. 

in 

The Christian world devoted more attention to Islam than it 
received. Hatred, fear, admiration, and the attraction of the 
unknown seem to have coexisted in Christendom throughout 
the Middle Ages, events detenninii^ the paramount emotion 
of the moment. The for^nneas of the Muslim world was keen- 


‘•Lit<r»Dy, of hannonT.” 

*• 1 ^® ptalosopla <c» phil«opb«rt) wb«« tehtm »fr-N4sht used wtt clejrly 
influCTced by tte IbwSn h'm ttoond wib the fi«t 

cliM of tbe 'TCJ<»oplue SUMbee”; for tbeee cf. op. on.. 

p 3fi0 ond ?. Dietorid, Die PrvpddenHk der Artbw m Ift JeXrhurd^ (Berbn, 
1^1 9 euim (tbe P«pdderf»fc a ftut VI of HKsteod’e DU Phiioeophu <Ur 
Arabir im $. imd 10. Jabfkmdirt). Ite iMc^med 

“PmUc Art” u the fourth daw of mi»da&e sMdiea. Tbe pcwibihty canoot be 

exduded tMt aB-N«U'* three eawr~ ^ ^ 

to phiki^^ eod muodaoe rwpecUvoly. Shot^ 

this prore to be the ctte, tbeo tte mottre fot« that drove in-Ntthl to chance the 

Bcethrea’s sebetoe tddy wfth rwpect to tbe powttoo of poetry would stood re¬ 
vealed even mote pttooOy aa tbe dwireto oMaia philotoriical juetification for 
that intense ^tpreciatk® of litonWe irtiicb ia eo charteterislic of the Musljm 
Middle Agw. 
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ly felt and the enigma never solved to satisfaction why so large 
a part of mankind would cling so staunchly to the manifest er¬ 
rors of its f^th. 

The Christian knew himself possessed of the perfect and of 
the whole truth. He reacted with disgust, at best with compas¬ 
sion, when confronted with the crude distortion of this truth by 
means of which the Evil One had ensnared so many souls that 
might have been saved. When the Christian looked upon Islam, 
his primary task was not to study this phenomenon of an alien 
faitli that seemed both akin to and apart from his own but 
rather to explain the unexplainable, to wit, the artful mach¬ 
inations by which Mohammed had won over his people to the 
acceptance of his absurd confabulations- There is always, even 
in the most a^resaive and contemptuous discussions of Islam, 
an element of apologetic self-defense in the utterances of the 
Christian writers, almost a touch of propaganda for the home 
front- It is as if only the most derogatory presentation of the 
despicable but powerful enemy could allay the secret suspicion 
that his case be stronger than it was wise to admit. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, that Christianity, Eastern and Western alike, got 
off to a wrong start in their approach to Islam and its founder. 

Popular interest concentrated on Mohammed's personality. 
John of Damascus, who treats Islam as a Christian heresy, tells 
how in the days of the emperor HeracUus a false prophet 
(pseudo-prirph^tes) arose among the Arabs. His name was 
Mam4d- He became acquainted with the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments and later, after discoursing with an Aiian monk, "estab¬ 
lished his own sect." By feigning piety, he won the hearts of his 
people. Later he claimed that a scripture had been sent down to 
Mm from heaven. The ridiculous ordinances which he had put 
into that book he presented to them as their holy doctrine 
(to sefcas).** 

The first Byzantine historian to deal with Mohammed was 
Theophanes Confessor (d. 817), whose life of the Prophet was 
destined to be widely used by later writers.** Unfortunately, 

« Dt chap, 101, beginaiiig, ia MPG. XCIV, 764-66- 

W. £iehner, IilAm, XXIII (1986), 134 Aod 143. 
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Theophwi€S does not indicate bis authorities. This is what he 
has to teU.'^ 

‘In this year (Anno MwiAi 6122»a-i>. 632) Mohammed 
(Afoudmed) the nto and false prophet the Saracens, died, 
after appointing his kinaman, Ab6 Bakr (Aboubdcharon) to suc¬ 
ceed him. At the same time his repute was bruited about and 
all were gripped by fear. At the beriming of his public appear¬ 
ance (poroueid) the misguided Hebrews thought that he was 
the Messiah (CAnstoe) whofae coming) they expected. So some 
of th^ chief men** joined him, accepted his religion and for¬ 
sook that of Moses who had seen God (th^pUs, God-seeing). 
Those who did thus were ten in number and they stuck with 
him until he met his bloody end {$phafe). When they saw him 
partake of camel fl es h they realised that he was not whom they 
had thought him to be. Th^ did not know what to do. Afraid 
to forsake his religion the poor wretches brought charges of un¬ 
lawful conduct agiunst us Christians, and continued to side 
with him.” 

After a brief excursus on the internal relationship of the Arab 
tribes, Theophanes continues, “^noe the aforementioned Mo¬ 
hammed was poor and an orphan to boot he decided to attach 
himself to a wealthy woman, a relative of his, Hadlja {Chadiga) 
by name, in the capacity of an agent hired to take charge of 
her camels and to do buaness for her in and Palestine. 

Shortly thereafter having won the woman, who was a widow, 
by his open ways be took her for his wife and thus obtained 
posscffilon of her camels and other property. In Palestine he 
mixed with Jews and Christians. Throi^ them he got hold of 
some scriptures. He also contracted the ailment of epilepsy. 

“'When bis wife became aware of his condition she was sorely 
grieved that she, a woman of noble birth, was now tied to one 
who not only was poor but an epileptic. He undertook to placate 
her by sayii^: 'I am having the virion of an angel, Gabriel by 

t* Slishtlr abridged from bi» CAnMe^r^Uo, ed. C. da (Leipug, 18$3-5S), 

I,333-S4; W.Gftai,GMMdiw (BmUu. 1M4), 1, 11^17. tranBUUS % 

pwUoa cd die paasAfe; Anaausius’ Kutorts IriptBtiia, II, 208-10, baa $> 
I.atlB veraioD^cf. alao Cadroui, «p. ccL, 1,738-4d. 

** Anaataaiul: “tbcaa who had latanad to him." 
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name, and as 1 cannot stand his sight I lose my strength*^ 
and fall to the ground.’ But she had for her lover a monk 
who lived in these parts having been exiled for miscreancy. She 
told him all and also the name of the angel. And (this monk) 
wishing to convince her fully said to her: 'He has spoken the 
truth. For it is this angel who is sent out to all the prophets.’ 
Accepting the word of the false abbot she believed him and an¬ 
nounced to the other women of her clan that (her husband) was 
a prophet, 

“And thus the report spread from the women to the men, 
reaching first Abfi Bakr, whom he later made his successor- In 
the end his sect (or: heresy) forcibly (lit., through war) gained 
control of the territory of Yatrib (ta les Eihrtbou). For 
first he had spent ten years (spreading his message) in secret, 
then again ten years (spreading it) by war, finally he professed 
it openly (and ruled) for nine years. He taught his ^herents 
that he who killed an enemy or was killed by an enemy would 
enter paradise. He described Paradise as a place of carnal 
(joys), carousing, drinkir^ and embracing of women. There 
would be a river of wine and honey and milk, and there would 
be women other than those they now had whose embrace would 
be long-lasting and of enduring pleasure. And he alleged other 
fables, immoral and foolish, They should, however, support one 
another and help the wronged.” 

Any increase in information about the Prophet that time 
would bring was counteracted by the mountii^ hatred fanned 
by the perpetual wars. In the great tradition of ancient oratory 
but with a voice made coarse and strident by passion, Bartholo¬ 
mew of Edessa rebukes his Muslim adversary in the thirteenth 
century." 

“Why then do jmu call him a prophet and a messenger of 
God, who was but a voluptuary, d^led to the very core, a 
brigand, a profligate, a murderer and a robber? Tell me, pray, 
what do you mean by prophecy and by apostle I God knows you 
would not be able to tell had you not been taught by the Chris¬ 
tian t 0 you unblushingly shameless creature I You allege that 

Gase, op.««., p-118: "I swoon.” 

On hU dsto, aee &chner, Uc. eU., pp. 137-48. • 
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for 32 years your Mohammed (Mcuchdmef) neither was, nor 
sp&ke the words of a prophet, that he was neither an apostle nor 
& teacher or even a pious man, that he did not pray to, nor know 
of the Lord, but that after this time be did Iwow Him. But if 
you so earnestly deny that anything did happen through 
Mohammed those first 32 years, how should not I, the Chris¬ 
tian, deny the happenings of those later 15 years? But tcU me 
first, I beseech you, bow he came to know God and in wluat 
znanner. If you assert that God despatched His angel to liim 
and taught him the knowledge of God, then the angel is God’s 
messenger to him and to the people, and he nothing but a linr, a 
deceiver. Since you call him a prophet show mo what he fore¬ 
told and in what wc^ds, what it is he commands and what sign 
and wonder he wrought. I have read all your books and I have 
found out for myself. If he was a prophet as you cl^m why, 
when he was about to fall off the horse he rode and to hurt his 
side and to lose his upper and lower teeth and to suffer bruises 
owing to the cropper, why did not he foretell, or foresee, the 
incident?”” 

Two centuries later, with the coU^>se of Constantinople at 
hand, the tune has not changed yet. 

When the lecherous former monk noticed the gullibility of 
the people, '’he thought be should give them a creed and a law 
after the fashion of Arianism and the other heresies for which he 
had been excommunicated. So he sat down and wrote a book, 
the so-called Koran (Korrdn), which is the law of God, dissemi¬ 
nating therein aU his impiety. He taught that God bad neither 
IcgM nor jmeuma, that the Christ was not God but only a great 
prophet, and put t4^ther a great amount of other such non¬ 
sense. He then handed it to his pupil. Mohammed (Afddmed) 
and announced to those senseless people that this hook had 
come down to Mohammed from heaven where it had been with 
the angel Gabriel. They believed that the matter was such and 
so the monk assured the establishment of the new law.”^' 

The average Latin Christian disposed of no more accurate in- 

** Btrtbolomew d Eton, C<m/ydetio Agum, m UK, CIV, 13SS-S9. 

•Aiunymm U, to Gtm, ap.dL,U, 148-49 (GfMk tea); o& Che euthor ef. 
Kcfaner, tcc. dL, pp, 14$-M. 
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formation. Eulogius of Cordova, reputedly one of the most 
learned priests of his day (martyred In 859), etates that 
hammed, ^‘when he felt his end approaching, foretold that on 
the third day after his death angels would come and resuscitate 
him.” Accordingly, after his soul had *‘descended into Hell,” his 
disciples kept watch diligently beside the body. At the end of 
the third day, however, since no angels had appeared, the dis¬ 
ciples, thinking that their presence near the corpse-^which al¬ 
ready exhaled the odor of corruption—perhaps kept heavenly 
visitors at a distance, withdrew. Thereupon, instead of angels, 
dogs came and began to devour the Prophet's body. AU that re¬ 
mained was buried by the Muslims, who, to be reversed upon 
the dogs, decreed the annual slaughter of a large number of 
these animals. ^'And such,’* cries Eulo^us, “are the miracles of 
the Prophet of Islam I”®* 

What is bewildering about this report is the fact freely ad¬ 
mitted by the author that he made no attempt to verify the in¬ 
formation supplied him by a chance manuscript in Latin by 
questionk^ his Muslim compatriots or glancing at their his¬ 
torical works. 

Guibert of Nogent (d. U24), who again confesses with great 
readiness to the inadequacy of his exclusively oral and Christian 
sources, goes Eulogius one better by having Mohammed de¬ 
voured by pigs while unconscious in one of his epileptic attacks. 
This imusual incident satisfactorily accounts for the Muslim 
prejudice against the consumption of pork. Another version 
substitutes drunkenness for epilepsy and thus explains the pro¬ 
hibition of wine as well.*® Hildebert of Lemans (d. 113$ as 
archbishop of Tours) has Mohammed prove his divine mission 
in the eyes of the people by the apparent miracle that a terrify¬ 
ing bull, secretly tamed and trained by the impostor, kneeb be¬ 
fore him at his bidding.*^ Andrea Dandolo (d. 1354, dc^e of 
Venice, 1343-64) knows of a white dove which had been taught 
by Mohammed to settle on his shoulder and to pick gruns of 
com from inside his ear: the people took the dove for the heav- 

** ft. Do«y, Spanitk ItUtm, tnaa. F. 0.6. Stoker (Londoo, IdlS), p. 270. 

** H, Pnt«, KuUurgtsehiefiU isr (Berlin, 18S3), pp. 79-80. 

*' thid., p. 81 , 
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eoly messenger through whom the Lord would commmicate 
with the aelf-styled prophet.” 

Side by side with the coDcept of Mohammed the heretic or 
the false prophet, medieval hterature in the West cherished the 
concept of Mohammed the god. In fact, this concept was not 
renounced completely before the rniddle of the seventeenth 
century, when dramatists still occasionally present Muslims as 
praying to their god Mohammed- The Chanson de Rohndviovjs 
the Muslims as true heathen who adore a pantheon, quaintly 
composed of Mahomet, Apollon, Jupin, and Tervagant, Else¬ 
where Alkaron (i.e,, the Koran) joins the group of gods. These 
gods, and, above all, Mohammed himself, have images made of 
gold and silver.” They axe worshiped with elaborate rites, "and 
their ^d is invoked before battle, After defeat the gods are 
cursed, ioaulted, dragged in the dust, or even broken to pieces. 
Defeat is the usual fate of the Saracen. In the only account of a 
Saracenic victory, when the Sowdone of Babylone (early fif¬ 
teenth century) takes Home, the Saracens bum frankincense 
before their gods, blow brass horns, drink the blood of beasts, 
and feast on milk aad honey.^’” Despite their gaudy rites, Islam 
sits lightly on those paynims, and, when captured, they find it 
easy to change their allegiance and become "true Christians."” 
Piers Plowman relegates Mohammed as demon to the infernal 
powers, and William Dunbar (d. oa. 1520) instals "Mahoun” as 
master of ceremonies in Hell.” 

The Crusades did much to advance a more correct picture of 
the Prophet, but it seems that, outside those who had personal 
experience of the Muslim world, only a comparatively small 
group of people were prepared to accept this revised portrait, 
Prominent in this group are such theological leaders as desired 
to provide their coreligioDists with the most effective weapons 

** ?or MfAnncM cl. E. Dreeebacb. Dsr OrufU in der ai^raniisuektn KraatMfft- 
(BrielAU. 1901), pp. 4-& 

•• B. P. Smith, lihm in Bnoiiah LUsraiwe (Beirut, 1M9), p. 2, ^juoting The 
So^ne of Babyhne, ed. £. HautkMcht, 1 ). S7d^. 

•P. Martino, L'Orimt dan* la liUiraiw fran^oUt ait XVJI* A au XVIII* 
tikle (Parta, 1906), p. 8. 

** Smitb, op. oil., p. S. 
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to combat the enemy whose influence on scholastic thinking 
was just then spreading dangerously. 

In 1273 William of Tripolis wrote hie Tractaie on ike Slaie of 
Ihe Saracens, Mohammed ihe Faiee Prophet, Their Law and Their 
Failh.^ ^ Although his picture of Mohammed is far removed from 
the historical personality, the fabulous elements are reduced, 
and invective is curtailed to the minimum indispensable to 
medicvnJ apologetics. William reports that the Saracens be¬ 
lieve Gabriel to have transmitted voluntatem divinam to the 
Prophet, whose utterances the believers then wove into a book. 
Tlie Catholics, however, William goes on to say, hold a different 
opinion. After Mohammed’s death his partieans wi^ed to have 
doctrine and law treated comprehensively on the basis of his 
teachings, When it was found that the man to whom the work 
had been intrusted was unable to execute it properly, converted 
Jews and Christians were asked to assist him. lliese then 
thought it best to cull appropriate passages from the Old and 
the New Testaments and combine them arbitrarily. Thus the 
book has in it a great deal of beauty borrowed from the Chris¬ 
tian and Jewish Scriptures, but the specifically Muslim con¬ 
tribution is nothing but deformation and distortion.** 

On an even higher level did Ricoldus de Santa Cruce, a 
Dominican who visited Baghdad toward the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century, conduct his controversy with the Saracens. 
Sometime in the middle of the next century, Demetrius Cydo- 
nes translated his book, which was to enjoy a certain vogue, 
into Greek. 

The author conceals his seal behind a sober wording. He dis¬ 
proves the Koran's claim to be the Lord's word by pointii^ to 
inconsistencies of the text and the unsatisfactory character of 
its morality. Only at the end of this disquisition he permits him¬ 
self the statement that, even according to the learned doctors 
of the Mohammedan faith, not man but the devil was its first 
author, who with divine permission wanted to prepare the road 
for the Anti-Christ. When Satan felt unable to arrest the 
progress of Christianity in the East and to protect his wards, 

*’ The LftUn text ia printed by Pruts, cp. eU., pp. 675-98. 

•* TnuiaU .cbep. 26 Jp 660, 
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the heathen gods, and when he realised that it would be im¬ 
possible simply to deny the law of Moses and the Gospel of 
Christ, he decided to deceive the world by inventing a scripture 
which would, as it were, hold the mean between the Old and the 
New Testaments. To carry out his plan, he used as his tool “a 
man of diaboUcal nature, Mohammed (Mikimetk) by name, on 
idolater by religion, of poor means but a keen mind, and a 
notorious malefactor.Ricoldus' contemporary, Dante (d. 
1321), has Mohammed in the ninth pit of Hell, together with 
other “sowers of scandal and of schism.^’’® 

Under the influence of Peter of Cluny (d. 1156), tlie first 
translation of the Koran had been achieved in 1141. It began to 
be realised that, to refute the foe, one had first to know him- It 
was perhaps with a view to strengthen what might be called the 
counterattack of Christian theology that Thomas Aquinas (d. 
1272) undertook to write his Summa conira GenHUs. A long 
tradition of more or less unsuccessful arguments made Thomas 
pmnfuUy aware of the difficulties in the way of a convincing ex¬ 
position of the truth. 

“But it is difficult to refute the errors of each individual, for 
two reasons. Krst, because the sacrilegious assertions of each 
erring individual are not so well known to us that we are able, 
from what they say, to find arguments to refute their errors. 
For the Doctors of old used this method in order to confute the 
errors of the heathens, whose opinions they were able to know,. 
rince they either had been heathens themselves or had lived 
among heathens and were conversant with their teachir^s. 
Secondly, because some of them, like the Mohammedans and 
pagans, do not agree with ub as to the authority of any Scrip¬ 
ture whereby they may be convinced, in the same way as we 
are able to dispute witi the Jews by means of the Old Testa- 
ment, and with heretics by means of the New: whereas the 
former accept neither. Wherefore it is necessary to have re¬ 
course to natural reason, to which all are compelled to assent. 
And yet this is deficient in the things of God."’^ 

** Ceniff^ Mahomelem, chap. 13, ifi MPO, CLIV, lllS.* 

** iTiferw wvill. 35. 

SumfnA I % trass, by tb« Eagliah DomiDicas Fathers, 1 (LOAdon, 1924), 4. 
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In agreement with Thomas, “who upheld apologetics and 
made use of ‘necessary reasons' to prove aQ but a few of the 
higher truths of Christianity,”’* the Catalan Ramon Lull, the 
greatest Christian missionary to Islam of the Middle Ages (and 
one of the greatest figures of his time and of his people) firmly 
believed in the efficacy of theological disputation. 

Appearing before the Council of Vienne (1311-12), he pro¬ 
posed “three things for the honor and reverence and Increase of 
the holy Catholic faith: first, that there should be builded cer¬ 
tain places where certain persons devout and of lofty intelli¬ 
gence should study divers languages to the end that they might 
preach the holy Gospel to all nations; second, that of all Chris¬ 
tian knights there should be made a certain order, which 
should strive continually for the conquest of the Holy Land; 
third, that in opposition to the opinion of Averroes, who in 
many things has endeavored to oppose the Catholic futh, men 
of learning should compose works refuting these errors afore¬ 
mentioned and all those that hold the same opinion.”’* 

The immediate fruit of his first proposal was the Council's 
decision to found five colleges to teach Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Chaldean, in Rome, Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca— 
the beginning of regular oriental studies in the West.’^ In those 
writings of his that are devoted to the refutation of Islana, Lull 
proves himself surprisingly well informed and, what is more, 
gentle in his language and fai>mmded in his procedure. 

In his Book of the GentiU (written 1272-73) he puts these 
words in the mouth of a Saracen sage; “ ‘Since Mahomet is 
honored so greatly in the world, and by so many people, it 
follows that in him justice accords with the charity of God; for 
were this not so, then would God not suffer him to be honored 
as he is, and, if He suffered it, wrong and honor would accord 
with charity, against charity and honor and justice, which is im- 

^ E. A. Peers, fiemen lAtU (Loodoii, 1S29), p. 405. 

A Life of RAmon LvU, written by so unknown bniid ^wut Idll, tr&ss. from 
the Cntnlsn by S. A. Peem (Londan, 1627), p. 43. 

This etatement is not refuted by the fnct that the first school of orieotsl 
studies was |founded at Toledo in 12S0 by the Order of Prsachers (cf. A. Guil¬ 
laume, in Leffoej/ of /etom, p. 372). 
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possible. Whence it follows that, by reason of the honor where¬ 
with Mahomet is honored by God, Mahomet is a prophet.’ 

“ 'Fiom that which thou sayest/ answered the Gentile, 'it 
follows that Jesus Christ, Who is so greatly honored in this 
world, is God; and that His apostles, and the otlicr mnrtyre, 
who are so greatly honored likewise, died in tlic way of ti iith. 
For, if God suffered nob the dead that died in falsohood to bo 
honored in this world, then that which is said of f’hriHl would 
of necessity be truth; and, if this were so, then thy Itiw would 
not be true, neither would Mahomet be worthy of Utnior mn* 
a prophet.’ 

In 1307 Ramon Lull crossed to Bugfa and preached to the 
Moors. He was arrested and brought before the <;hief judge of 
the town. The ju^ sjranged for a public disputation best ween 
Lull and the Muslim doctors, who apparently proved unable to 
worst him. His biographer tells us that ''at his lofty reasoning 
the Bishop (i.s., the judge) marvelled, and answered never a 
word, but commanded that he should be thrown forthwitli into 
prison.”’* The people demanded his death. But the Catalans 
and the Genoese contrived his rescue. But when lio returned to 
Bugfa to preach the Gospel once more, he was stoned to death 
early in 1316. No medieval Latin Christian ever matched his 
understanding of the Muslims.* 

Dislike, fear, and almost deliberate misunderstanding did not, 
on the part of the Bysantines, preclude respect and even ap¬ 
preciation of the great antagonist. The same Constantin Por« 
phyrogennotus who indorses the conventional slanders ivbout 
the Prophet in one passage” makes it quite clear in another tliat 
he reserves his liighest esteem for the Saracens of the East. Ex¬ 
quisite politeness characterises the formulas with which the 
caliph’s emissaries are to be greeted; and with tactful accept¬ 
ance of the guests’ prejudices no questions will be asked with 

Tnji«. B. A. Adfflon LuU, p. 

^Life, p. 88. 

^ Dtadminitirajuie imptrio, ebap, 24, ed. I n«tck«r In Work* ^ Cons^artfm YU, 
III (Boan, 1840), pp. 90-0C; Gms, op. cU., I, 117, refers this puesa^p:. 
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respect to the health of the female members of the caliph’s 
household.’* At the imperial table the “Agarene friends'’ are 
seated above all other foreign "friends/’ and among the Aga- 
renes themselves the Eastern are given higher rank than the 
Western.’* The Empire of Baghdad had succeeded to the posi¬ 
tion once held in the Bysantine mind by Sassanian Persia. 

In the face of constant and bitter hostilities, Byzantines and 
Persians had always considered each other equals.*" The cere¬ 
monial for the reception of the Persian envoy made the emperor 
i\»k for the state of Irealth of hU brother, the Persian king, and 
the cnv<‘y would respond by announcing the gifts his brother 
liad sent.*' Thoophylactus of Simocatta (j?. under Heraclius, 
CO. 610-40) makes the Persian king Khosrau write to the em¬ 
peror Mauricius: "There are two eyes to which divinity con¬ 
fided the task of illuminating the world: these are the powerful 
monarchy of the Romans and tho wisely governed common¬ 
wealth of the Persians. By these two great empires the bar¬ 
barous and war-loving** nations are kept in check, and mankind 
given bettor and eater government throughout.”** Now that the 
Arabs have taken the place of the Persians, it is they in oonj unc¬ 
tion with the Byzantines who constitute the pillars of civiliza¬ 
tion. Aside from the Indians, only their nations are lettered; 
only they keep aloof from tho brutish desires of the barbarians, 
such as the Turks and the Chinese.** 

The rise of the Muslim power gave a new impetus to Byzan- 

*■ i>4 m«nt>aniu, od. J. II. L«lcliIUJ4nd J. J. Reisk* (Loipsli, l7Sl-9i), Book Xl. 
chft{), 47» ])p. 3U4-ue. 

chfrp. 02. pp. 42S-20. 

** Cf. Th, KOldoke. (7eKAidUo der Ptrm und A reber tw Zait dsr Savuiiden 
(UUWn. 1870). |). 404. 

/>« eofrt/neniu, Book I. clift]). SO. p. 234. 

** Ii\ Another cniitoxt Khoarftu cAlla hlmaeif a ''mkr-hAtiag kiog." mu»pcl4mo9 
boiiUut, ThcophylActuA &inocatt«A, HitUrUu, ed. C. de Boor {L«ipslg. 1S87). 
IV. 6, S. 

^ Ibid., IV. 11, 2-3; cf. aI»<» RsjnbAud. op. 434. 

**Cf. Roinhtud. op. od., pp. 434-3o, who qiiotec BftrhebraeuA; on the IndlAoa, 
AM. o,e., r^iV'id Al^ndolufil, op. a<.. p\*. IS-IS; tram., pp. 43-4S. AUI^tobd. BOA, 
1. 4. ()l)dsrvcs that PeniA used to be the prlnelpol and the best eUte in the world 
and that ihe MusUen Empire is tread!ng In her fooUtepA. 
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tine civiliaation.*^ And it is curious to observe how Arab 
prestige rose in Constantinople at the same time that the 
prestige of Greek science was reaching its peak in Baghdad. 

Al-Ma’mOn saw Aristotle in a dream, who told him that the 
Good per se was what appeared such to reason mid that the 
Good in lawgiving was what appeared such to tlio community. 
This experience detennined the caliph to os): the emperor for 
books. The emperor granted the reciucst after Rome procrjwtina- 
tion. Thereupon Ma’mfln sent schol.irs to CJonstaritinoplc to 
procure the manuscripts,** Among otlicrs ho sent S;din, the di¬ 
rector of the House of Wisdom (ddr which lie had 

established in the capital.*’ Private individuals followed the 
caliph's example. 

The three Banll MCsi were extreme in their search for an¬ 
cient sciences, expended fortunes on them, and wearied them¬ 
selves out for them. '*Tbey sent to the land of Grcoco people 
who would procure scientific works for them and brought trans¬ 
lators from various countries at great expense, and so brought 
to light the marvels of wisdom. The chid subjects with which 
they occupied themselves were geometry, mechanics, the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, music and astronomy, but those 
were the least of their activities.'’** 

Greek philosophy had sufficiently penetrated educated circles 
In Baghdad ca. 800 to enable the scholars whom the Barmakld 
viaier, Yabyi b. 0fUid (disgraced 803), interrogated on love to 
expound a variety of classical theories on the subject.Not very 
long after the Arab physicians liad begun their training on 

** Fcr evidtnet of. Bury, A l/uiory of iSi S<uUm Aonan ^ytre. iCi~897, 
pp. 4d4-S6. 

“FiViK, «d. G. FlUgftl (Leipili. 1S71-72), p. 24$; e/. ilio >nchol*on, op. cU.. 
p. BSd. 

** Cf. P. Kr&u», Aimta •fuil primUh’, XJV (19S4), U. Tbd dCr a(*$ifc>ns 
VA4 prliimily ioUnded m * eebool for tnualftMt; cf. M. McysrKof, SSBA 
CFbU.-Elftt. Kl, 1930), pp. 402 ond 40S. 

** Fihritt, p. 271; tnu. i& B. Levy, A FoirAdad ChronicU (Cembrldge. 1929), 
pp. S7-88. Fer (he impcrl of iDA&uecrlpta from Conetentiodple of. eleo Honig- 
mum, op. eit., p. 122.” 

VI, 86$*SS. TrthOd, V, SSi>-Sl, recorde t elrolUr dieeuauon 
under Me^mOn; cf. eleo F. RoeentheJ, /efemte CvUwt, XIV (1940), 421. 
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Greek authorities, the Bysantine doctors fell back on Arab 
medicine.*® 

The prestige enjoyed by each dviliaation in the territory of 
the other is well reflected in the career of Leon the Mathema¬ 
tician. Outstanding in hia philosophical and mathematical learn¬ 
ing, Leon burlod himself in poor quarters in Constantinople 
eking out a meager living by teaching. One of his students in 
geometry was captured by the Arabs and by a curious concat¬ 
enation of events was admitted into the presence of aI-Ma*mfln 
and confronted with the most renowned geometers. The youth 
found them falling in their compreheneion of geometrical reason¬ 
ing and impressed the court by demonstrating correct methods. 
Asked whether his teacher was still alive, he explained that Leon 
lived in straitened circumstances and was known only to a 
small circle. Al-Ma’mfin instantly wrote a letter to the scholar, 
inviting him to Baghdad, and promised the student his free¬ 
dom if he would deliver the message. The philosopher prudently 
showed the caliph’s invitation to a high ofRcial who, in turn, 
communicated the matter to the emperor. Thus the letter 
brought Leon’s scholarly accomplishments to the attention of 
the public. The emperor immediately appointed him as a public 
teacher at the Church of the Forty Martyrs. When al-Ma'mfln 
realized Leon’s reluctance to come to Baghdad, he entered into 
a correspondence with the scholar, submitting to him a number 
of geometrical and astronomical problems. The sagacious solu¬ 
tions offered by Leon and the forecasts of future events which 
he added "in order to astound” made the caliph ever more 
desirous of attracting him to his court. He turned to the emperor 
himself and asked him to send Leon to Baghdad for a short 
while, offering the most splendid compensation. But the emper¬ 
or, not deeming it wise to give up his own treasure to others and 
to make precious knowledge accessible to the foreigner, de¬ 
clined. Instead, he reused Leon to the archbishopric of Thessa- 
lonica (co. 840).*^ 

Of. Krunbftch«r. cU-, pp. 614-16. 

Tbeophwiea Conti&UAtuf. 1. Bskker (Boon, 18SS). pp. 166-92; Cedniiui, 
op. eii., II. 165-70; Bury. op. eii., pp. 436-3S. In tbe middle of tbe eleveolh eeDtury, 
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The same relationship transpires in the reports that connect 
the advice of Greek envoys to al-Man^iir (754-75) with various 
features in the layout of Baghdad,®* These reports are matched 
by the statement that an ambassador returning from Baghdad 
persuaded the emperor Theophilos (829-42) to build his new 
palace at Bryas in the guise of the palace of the Saraocxia, 
•'differing in nothing from their style in shape and decora¬ 
tion.”®* 

There is Jiothing to sliow wliether the Arxihs wore aware that 
(•onstantinoixlc outranked Baghdad in sixe mul in spl<'ii(l{ir,®* 
At any rate, Constantinople rotaiiiod ila attmc^tloii aiul, innro 
or less, its grandeur throughout the Middle Ages, md the ad¬ 
miration evoked by its sight in Ibn Battuta, who visited the 
city ca, 1330, is os evident in his account of it as is liis disappoint¬ 
ment at the state of Baghdad, where he finds nothing to praise 
except the construction and organisation of the bathhouses.** 

Muslim civilisation attracted tlie non-Muslims for beyoxxd 
the spell usually cast by ideas and habits of a dominating group 
on groups of leaser standing and influence. Not only were 
the contemporaries conscious of the higher standard of living 
of the Muslim world and its material superiority in genrial 
which, incidentally, merely moans the poTpetuntion of the 
unequal distribution of wealth between ICast and W'oet in the 


Mlchati Pptollua hitanivl MvcrivI Ambe nimnn hill hi the tiiirlucntli 

uul fourtoonth fonturloa Forslan^rainoU Oreclui ruhlwl tin* htiiie of tlio arlMnI 

of I'Tobisniul (ef. Rutvliiiiiii. n. oU., pp. 230 AnJ 802). 

"Cf. 0. U StranK«, Bafhdnil (twine Abbotid CfiHftfutU (Oxford. 1024). 
pp, 148-^4. Th« Graphs r«nJ»rQd the Arabir itMiaribtion of tho irlty, msdirul 
a«^oMn, Abod« 'if P»ac», by I'JMnopoliB (frf, Lovy, up. eU., p. 8). The Christian 
Quarter in Baghand ccunt to be known aa dir cr^Ril'n (ef. La Stranice, op. ctf.. 
p. 807): this nams, howovQf, also appliad ipsciScolly to a caraviuiocrai near Uis 
horns of the bishop (af. Levy, op. «V., p. S7). Tlisr« was also a iir a>Rimin^n 
in KOfo, T&bart, AnnaUs. II, 266-67 (rsfannes owed to Professor Nabia Abbott), 
and sl-Bola^url, FuHli MuUdn, sd. M. J. ds Qofija (Loldsn, 1855^), p. 281. 
*'Tbsoph. Coot., |). ttS; cf. Bury, op. cii,, p. 133. 

** !l>or this appraisal of Constantinopls cf. Bury, op. cif., p. 238. 

"Cf. Ibn DattCto, T'iimU. trims. H, A. B. Olbb (London. 1029). pp. 99-100 
on Baghdad, and pp, 169-53 on Constantinople.* 
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la£t centuries oi antiquity but those that did conie in contact 
with Ajab thought and Arab manner often responded with re¬ 
luctant admiration and not infrequently found themselves 
imitating Muslim ways. 

The splendor of Cordova d&zsied the eyes and stirred the 
ima^nation of the Latin world. The nun Hrosvitha of Ganders- 
helm (d. ca. 1002) thus sets the stage for her Pension of Saint 
Pslagius, martyred during the reign of 'Abdarrabmiln III (912- 
61; the execution of the saint occurred early in the twenties): 
''In the western parts of the globe, there shone forth a fair 
ornament, a venerable city, haughty because of its unwonted 
might in war, a city well cultured, which the Spanish race held 
in possession, rich and known by the famous name Cordova, 
illustrious because of its charms and also renowned for all re¬ 
sources, especially abounding in the seven streams of knowl¬ 
edge, and ever famous for continual victories.'^** 

The Spanish Christians of the ninth century neglected their 
classical tradition in favor of Arabic. The Christian zealot and 
writer, Alvaro, in 854 bitterly deplores this attitude. 

'^My feliow-Christians delight in the poems and romances of 
the Arabs; they study the works of Mohammedan theologians 
and plulosophera, not in order to refute them, but to acquire a 
correct and elegant Arabic style. Where today can a layman be 
found who reads the Latin commentaries on Holy Scriptures? 
Who is there that studies the Gospels, the Prophets, the 
Apostles? Alas! the young Christiana who aie most conspicuous 
for their talents have no knowledge of any Uterature or lan¬ 
guage save the Arabic; they read and study with avidity 
Arabian books; they amass whole libraries of them at a vast 
cost, and they everywhere sing the praises of Arabian lore. On 
the other hand, at the mention of Christian books they disdain- 

** Oa thd tiUuUoD Id (K« early conturiee of our era of. 0, Sarton, Otvii, III 
(lOde-S?). 429; Sartoa quota* R Cumoat’s corroborative etatame&t, £« RdiffioTu 
crisnlaUt (4tb ed.; Paris, 1929), p. 7. 

Pattis S. PeZa 0 t. vu, 1^16. c<l. U'ans. Sister M. Oonaelva WIegepd, Th$ 
Nm^nmatic Work* of HromAa (St. Louis, 193d), p. 120; Work*, ed. K. Strecker 
(Lupsig. 1030), p. 54. Per tenth^^ntury CurUova ef,. eg.. R AlUmira, A Ku- 
Iwy <4 CmtiMtion (London, 1030), p. 04. 
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fully protest that such works aie unworthy of their notice. Tlie 
pity of it! Christians have foi^otten their own tongue and 
scarce one in a thousand can be found able to compose in fair 
Latin a letter to a friend! But when it conies to writing Arabic, 
how many there are who can express themselves in that lan¬ 
guage with the greatest elegance, and even comjioso verses 
which surpass in formal correctness tliose of the Arabs tluan- 
selves."” 

'11 10 I'Yanks wl\o settled in the VmM- in tlu^ wak(' <if tin* <>u- 
sndcs accepted a good many (aistoms of tUoir Muslijn neigh¬ 
bors. Bowdnin of Kdessa, king of Jmiajvloiu (1100-11 IS), ex¬ 
changed Western for Ljtftcrn dress, grew a long beard, ami 
dined off a carpet, squatting on the ground, 'rancrexl of Antiwli 
(d. 1112) went 80 far oa to mint coins that sliowed him in Arab 
attire,” The celebrated Usama b. Munqid (d. 1188) relates the 
story of one of hie men who found himself invited to Uio liotisc 
of a Frankish knight. "The knight presented an cxcelleul table, 
with food extraordinarily clean and delicious. «ecing mo ab* 
staining from food, he said, ‘Eat, be of good chcor! 1 never cat 
Frankish dishes, but I have Egyptian women eouks and no\'cr 
cat except their cooking. Besides, pork never cntoi'K my liouse.* 
I ate, but guardedly, and after that wo departed, 

Conversion to Islam of a Christian atibjo<5t of the caliph 
naturally was of frequent occurrence, and hardly leas frequent 
was the Christionisation of Muslims whom the vicissitudes of 
war hod brought under the emperor's sway. Baptised Arabs 
wore settled as military colons in the border regions and received 
a subsidy from the state to start the farms on which they wore 
to subsist.^®* Prisoners, exiles, and fugitives of one sort or an¬ 
other would be prepared to ewitch their allegiance. But that 
case is of the rarest where a man leaves his civilization without 
compulsion or without a political motive to live abroad. 

Jabala b. al-Aiham, the lost of the Ghassanid princes in Syria, 

•• Alv4ro, Jndieulut ItnmMiui, cb^p, 85, inMPL, CXXt, S&4-6C; trftne. Do»y, 
op. cil., p. 258. 

” Pruts, op. ofl., p. ftS. 

»•* Mmoifi, Uant. P. K. HlMJ (New York, 1929), pp. 160-70. 

'*■ Pumh&ud, 9p. cit., ]>p. 248-49. 
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realized during the reign of ^Umar I (634-44) that his tempera¬ 
ment was incompatible with the leveling tendencies of early 
Islam and forsook Medina for the Bysantine Empire. Attempts 
to win him back failed.^®* Early in the next century, al-W4bist, 
of the Qurasht clan of Mabitkn, reputedly because be had been 
punished for drinking wine, went into Byzantine territory, 
where he became a ChriatUn and married. He experienced 
bitter attacks of nostalgia but, although invited to return, pre¬ 
ferred to stay and died on Greek soil.*” For fifteen years, ca. 
895-910, a Saracen, Samonas, was the favorite of Leon VI 
(886-912). It is uncertain whether he underwent baptism; at 
nny rata, be appears to have planned to return ultimately to 
his people, and at least once be attempted to break away from 
the Byzantine court. But he never could quite tear himself away 
and seems to have died in a Byzantine dungeon.*®* 

Perhaps the most profound di^erence in the outlook of East 
and West toward each other in the Middle Ages stems from the 
irrepressible urge of the Occidental to locaUze in the East his 
dreams, bis hopes, his marvels. The Oriental did not hesitate to 
accept fables about Western lands, but never did the West be¬ 
come to him the stage of mythical wonders. In fact, when the 
Muslim narrator of the Middle Ages wishes to find a definite 
geographical background for his yarn, he usually, unless com¬ 
pelled by tradition to look north, selects a coxmtry or an isle 
believed to lie somewhere in the farther East. The concept of 
the East as the home of utopian bliss and again as the place 
where the weirdest fanciee of an unbridled imagination would 

^*1. G«Id»ibor, A/wAaTArruddniKh^ Studwi (H&U« A/fi, i8SS-80), 1, 76-7C, 
«Dd Th. Noldtka, £>i« P^rtUn an* dm Mau4» OoJm'* (Berlio, 1697), 

pp, 4 ShIS, ZkTt b. StdOs, of th9 T«yy, llkawlM rtfusod to •ubmlt to tb« Authority 
of Itlsm and rooiovod to ChH«tiAn territory (of. Qoldsilier, ep. oU,, 1, 76).* 

>■* Abe KiUb (CAiro, 1027 ff.), VI, 11^19 «> cd. 

BOllq, 1286, V, 184-86. •• 

>'*F. W. Bumil, Th*Iionon Smpire (London, 1910), ZI, 187-91. According 
to lUmbAud, op. eft., p. 683, Saidodis wm forced to ontor a mo&aitery. We do 
not know wbtt proraptod th« convertion to CbriitiAnity of tbe noted trAoilotor of 
Orook (DAtbemAtiCAl worki, Al*Bt'lAbAkkl (d. 866) (of. Bury, op. di., p. 486, 
n. 8). Tbc emperor Nicepborui I (802-11) wea boUeved to be of AiAb extrAOtion 
(of. Tmbtk, pp. 167-68). 
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live in baffilog reality affected the attitude of the medieval Occi¬ 
dental to an extent hardly appreciable today. 

From the time of Herodotus the West had reveled in the 
wonders of the East. The advance of geographical knowledge 
had, from time to time, forced the wondrous country to recede, 
but acientiff c exploration remained eufheiently spotty and vogue 
to protect the cherished dreams behind the dim veils of igno¬ 
rance. Bid not the Bible expressly tell of a paradise intlicEtu^t ? 
Medieval maps are fond of including in the eaetorn part of the 
world a picture of the Terrestrial Paradise, and wc arc informed 
with unquestioning assurance that '^the first place in the F:uit 
is Paradise, a garden famous for its delights, whore man can 
never go, for a fiery wall surrounds it and reaches to the sky.”’** 

Jerusalem is at the center of the inhabited world. Dante's 
Inferno has its axis exactly beneath this city. Gervose of IHl- 
bury 0^. 1211) believed that Augustus had thought Judea to be 
tho heart of the eartli because he hod begun a survey of t))u 
provinces of the empire there.’** At any rate, the pre-eminenro 
given the city of Jerusalem in the Scriptures is sufilclent evi¬ 
dence of its pivotal location. The exact spot that marks the 
navel of the earth is variously identified with Mount Zion or 
Mount Moriah-’®’ 

China and, even more so, India, the country of Thomas, 
teemed with marvels. But around 1170, Benjamin of Tudcla 
could report that four of the ten lost tribes of Israel wcie 
settled as near ss the mountains of Kish&pOr, in eastern Persia.'*’* 
And not much farther away stretched the powerful realm of the 
Prester John, the hoped-for aUy of the West against the Musliin 
unbeliever. 

This Christian monarch addressed a letter with a description 
of his coimtry to the pope, and in other versions to the Bysan- 

>**J. K. Wright, Tht 040trcphica2 L«r$ ttf Ihi of ih* Crtnadu (K»w York, 
1926), p. 261, quotibg from Honorlua IncNus (ur, H<)nuriiu of Aotun, d. before 
1160), £)» /mopifte I, 6: on the Authorship of this work cf. Wright, op. eU., 
p. 403, n. 73. 

‘••Cf. Wr^e, op. eiL. p, 269, 
lUd., p. 260. 

‘•* TAe IHfurarj/ qf Bottfomin of Tudete, ed. M. N. Adfer (London, 1007), p. 69 
of the translstioo. 
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tine emperor, Manuel Comnenue (1143-90), and again to 
Frederick Barba^ossa (1152-90).'®* Seventy-two kings are hie 
tributaries."® He rules the three Indies, and his realm reaches 
through the Babybnian Desert to the Tower of Babel.'" The 
ten lost tribes, too, ore under his suserainty."* His states are ex¬ 
tremely rich. There is not a single poor man in his dominions. 
Tiiieves and robbers are unknown. His subjects have no equals 
in their wealth except that they possess only a few horses and 
those of a vile breed."* No one knows how to lie nor is any vice 
prnciiecd lunong thom.'^^ But their clemency does not make 
them vinwarliko. On the contrary, they even extended their rule 
over Amasons and Brahmins."* The Prester's palace, which is 
described in great detail, is of overwhelming splendor. The letter 
concludes with the statement: '‘Only if you could count the 
stars of the heaven and the sands of the sea would you be able 
to form an estimate of our dominion and our power.""* 

On September 27,1177, Pope Alexander III wrote to Preater 
John, "his devout son in Christ, the illustrious and magnidoent 
King of tho Indians."'^’ The pope seems somewhat worried 
about the orthodoxy of John and proposes to send him a certain 
Master Philip, papal physician, to expound to him the tenets of 
tlie trvio Catholic creed. Acceptance of doctrine and ethos of 
Homan Christianity would raise his repute even higher and 
would, on the other hand, dedate his pride in his riches and his 
power.'*" 

This passage is proof that the pope was acqueunted with 
Preatcr John’s missive and that he had himself fallen prey to 
this most curious example of wishful thinking which history 
presents."* 

>**Ed. F, Zamcko. SOeKt, 0«9. d. Ifiii., AtAawil.) KL, VH 

(1870), 900-24. 

iMUf. IM. 0. • Lmr, 41, LtiUr. «a. 63. 

ui ^2, I '• LHUr. MC4. 45-46. ' LttUr, leo. 65. 

Letter, tec. 100; trant. WH^t, op. eit., p, 385, 

Ed. Zflrncke. loc. cti., pp. 041^. etc. 1. 

^^•Sec. 13. 

"* For the hijlorical baokeround of the legeod of Preater John e(. Zaraeke. lec, 
eit, Vin (1883), 1-U9. 
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Early in the Middle Ages the Latin West bad come to accept 
the idea that civilization flows from East to West. But it had 
derived no hope from the upsurge of the Western world tho 
theory presaged. For it was felt that mankind would moot its 
flnal doom when the movement had reached tho uttermost 
limits of the Occident. 

As early as the fourth century a.d,, Soverinn of Clabala, Uwt 
known as opponent of John Chrysostom (d. 407), hiul ex¬ 
plained: "God looked into the future and set tlic first man in 
that place (i.e., Paradise, in the East) In order to cause him to 
unde»tand that, just as the light of heaven moves toward the 
West, so the human race hastens towards death. More ox- 
plicitly Hugh of St. Victor (d. 1141) declared that "the course 
of events has gradually been moving westward, until now it has 
reached the end of the earth and we must face the fact that wo 
are approaching the end of the ages."^^^ Otto of Freising (d. 
1158) and Alexander Neckam (d. 1217) trace the procession of 
learning from Egypt and Babylon to Greeks and Bomana, and 
finally to the West, to wit, Italy, Gaul, and Spain. 

The chiliastio anticipation was disappointed, but history con¬ 
firmed what speculation had predicted: at the end of the 
medieval period civilisation bad moved its focal points across 
the Meditenanean and into Western Europe. The discoveries 
on the far shores of the Atlantic sealed the gradual decline of 
Islam. 

A thousand years of strife and toil had profoundly changed 
the political face of the world. The Turkish conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople (1453) had finally eliminated one of the three power 
blocs around the Mediterranean. Western Europe was cleared 
of Muslim domination when Granada surrendered to the Cas¬ 
tilian queen (1492). Both in East and in West the unity of the 
power blocs had been shattered by internal developments. 
Everywhere national states arose, and, although the Ottoman 

)** D« muTidi ef9ctiM», ckftp. C, quoted by Wright, op, eU., p. 234. 

'« Cf. Wright, op. eiL.p. 234. 

’“/Wd., p. 452, n. 117. 
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Turks nominally united most of the Near and Middle East un¬ 
der their rule, they had to recognize the independence of Persia 
in tlae East and of Morocco in the West. The Turks were strong 
in the eastern Mediterranean and threatened to engulf south* 
western Europe. Constantinople became the capital of Islam, 
while Baghdad continued a melancholy memory. 

By 1500 the cultural influence of the East hod sunk to com¬ 
parative insignificance. Europe vaguely realized it had no loiter 
anytiiing essential to loam from its age-old opponent, and in the 
Muslim world political success engendered a deceptive feeling of 
cultural security and sclf*sufliciency. Despite two hundred years 
of uneasiness about the threat of the Turkish might, Europe 
kept its face turned north and west. Slowly Russia grew to 
succeed the Byzantines, if not territorially at least in the claim 
to championship of Greek Christianity which seemed at once 
to require and to justify eastward expansion. When in the nine¬ 
teenth century the backsliding Muslim lands were rudely 
awakened to reality, they found themselves faced once more by 
two power blocs, perhaps more readily amenable to intern^ 
division but infinitely stronger than their medieval predeces¬ 
sors ever had been. At this moment the Bast is still struggling 
to get back on Its feet. 

And all this while civilization pursued ite westbound march. 



CHAPTER THREE 

THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION: REVELATION 

I 

AT THE time of Mohammed's birtli (between a-». 570 and 
/i. 580) the political situation of the Middle ICnst was domi¬ 
nated, A3 it had been for two hundred years, by tiio antofronUm 
between Persia and the Byzantine Empire. During the rare 
periods when the two great powers were not at war, they 
watched each other with distrust and maneuvered for bolter 
position against the time when hostilities would again break 
out. 

The Arabian peninsula, while not an attractive prise of con¬ 
quest, bore close observation. Its shiftless population consti¬ 
tuted an over present menace to the settled border diHtricta, To 
ward of! possible encroachments on the port of the Bedouins, 
the Persians set up in Iraq the little buffer state of the Labmid», 
with iu capital at ol-lgtra, which hod its counterpart in tho 
Ghassanid Kingdom organised under Roman suzerainty in 
Syria. These outposts of the rival empires guarded the fruit 
lands against the nomads and the frontier areas against each 
other. 

The very lack of large-scale political organization in the 
northern and central parts of the peninsula heightened tho diffi¬ 
culty of keeping the hungry desert tribes in check. Each tribe 
pursued its own policy. Alliances between tribes were quick to 
dissolve. Only once in this period did central Arabia give rise 
to an organized power. For a few decades early in the sixth cen¬ 
tury the Kinda chieftains controlled most of the tribes, but after 
a brief spell of expansion their influence broke. There had been 
no idea, no common aim, to weld the desert-dwellers into a uni¬ 
fied state. One defeat at the hands of the Htran king, and ensu- 
mg civil war put an end to the rule of the princes of Kinda. 
Their fall was as sudden as had been their accession. 
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The cities in the 9ijiz, possessed of a certain importance as 
trading-posts on the caravan route to the Yemen, had attwned 
to some sort of organization. In Mecca, comjnercial center 
and site of a sanctuary respected throughout the peninsula, the 
inhabitants fitted out their caravans as co-operative ventures 
and enforced public safety to an extent sufficient to render pos¬ 
sible fairs and festivals on city territory, The clans or subtribes 
of the Qurnish, the dominating group in Mohammed's time, 
joined in tho deliberation and decision of city affairs. But each 
clan continued to live in its own quarters and was free to run 
its own life exactly os it pleased. The exigencies of the all- 
important trade with pilgrims and in foreign goods from which 
the town situated on barren ground derived its livelihood im¬ 
posed the only limits to their autonomy. 

Southern Arabia, on the other hand, had an old tradition of 
organized poiiiicai life. It had been ruled by Sabaean princes 
when the Romans made their unsuccessful attempt at conquer¬ 
ing the region in 25/24 b.c., and gradually the Himyaritee, the 
Homeritae of the Greeks, had gained the power. In the middle 
of the fourth centuiy a.d. the Axumite kings of Abyssinia an¬ 
nexed southern Arabia, thus acquiring control over both coasts 
of the Red Sea and therewith over the India trade. The Abys- 
sinians, who had been evangelised by the Eastern Church, were 
allies of the Byzantines, who thus obtained an important foot¬ 
hold on the peninsula. 

Abyssinian rule was far from popular, and ca. a.d. 375 it was 
overthrown, presumably with Persian help, and southern Arabia 
became again independent. The reaction against Abyssinian in¬ 
fluence was coupled with a reaction against Christianity. The 
new dynasty turned to Judaism. King Etl Nuwfia, early in tho 
sixth century, is supposed to have cruelly persecuted his Chris¬ 
tian subjects, The resurgence of Abyssinian aggression, prodded 
by the Byzantines and probably welcomed by the Chriatian 
part of the population, may have suggested that desperate 
measure to the ki:^, who must have known that he was fight¬ 
ing a losing battle. After his death the AbysaimanB took over 
once more, and Christianity pushed Judaism into the back¬ 
ground, Abraha, the second Abyssinian viceroy, was a zealous 
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Christian who introduced a fajnoue iDScription with the words; 
'‘In the power, help, and mercy of the Merciful (rahndn) and 
His Messiah, and the Holy Ghost.”* 

In preparation for a renewal of their fight, the Bysantines 
tried to enlist Abraha's support against the Persians, but 
Abraha lemained neutral (a.d. 540). Perhaps a decade or so 
later Abraha did, however, set out to fight the Pcrsiaiis, but ho 
did not get any farther than Mecca, which appears to have beeti 
in sympathy with them. With a sizable army wlioso oquiptnent 
included an elephant, he laid siege to the town, but an opidoimc 
of smallpox forced his retreat. Side by side with the informaUon 
regarding the epidemic, the Arab historians jeport a miracle by 
which God saved his sanctuary. By taking up the legend, the 
Koran canonized it. 

Hast ihou not Mon how thy Lord did with tho Mows of slopbant? 

Did Ho not put thoir whomo awry? 

He sent upon tliam birds io floeki, 

W1)ich pelted them with stonse ud baked clay. 

And made them like sreeu bJadoa, eaton down.* 

Popular imagination later claimed that the Prophet was born 
in the momentous year of the siege, supposed to be the year 
670, but this dramatic coincidence is not borne out by our 
sources. Abraha returned to the Yemen and was succeeded after 
a few yeara by liis two sons, who lost their realm to the Persians 
about 670, when these supported a popular rebellion against 
the Abyssinian rulers- The Persians administered the country 
through viceroys but refrained from any expansionist adven¬ 
tures. It was from them that Mohammed took over the Yemen 
in 631. 

Mecca kept its Persian sympathies. When Mohammed's con¬ 
gregation first faced oppression, he arranged for the emigration 
to Abyswnia of a considerable proportion of his followers. Not 
only did he consider his preaching closely akin to, indeed basi¬ 
cal^ identical with, Christian doctrine but the antagonism of his 
countrymen led him to look for support from their political op¬ 
ponents. For the same reasons he sided with the Byzantines 

• F. Buht L*b«n MuAdmmob (L^pslS, 1S30}. p. 11. 

* Kor«o, Sun lOS. 
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when all Mecca rejoiced at .their resounding defeat at the hands 
of the Persians, who, in 614, had captured Jerusalem and were 
to threaten Constantinople itself in 626. He upheld their cause 
and, sometime between 611 and 616, predicted their ultimate 
victory.^ His prophecy came true in 627, when Heracliua 
marched deep into Sassanian territory. But it would seem that 
his forecast had been due to fervent partisanship rather than to 
a sober estimate of the warring powers, for which it would have 
been impossible to obtain the necessary data in the seclusion of 
Mecca. 

The political influences from abroad to which the peninsula 
found itself exposed were strong enough to affect, but not suf¬ 
ficiently strong to change, its age-old way of life. Christianity 
appears to have been advancing along the fringes of the sown, 
Jud^m settled in southern Arabia and in some semiurban cen¬ 
ters in the North winning over one or the other Arabic tribe; 
but, on the whole, the success of both monotheistic fwths was 
linuted. 

Foreign religious ideas must have been known practically 
everywhere, but the standing of their adherents, for the moat 
part aliens or slaves, added little to their persuasiveness. The 
Arabian border districts had for centuries been a hotbed of 
sectarianism, and members of every branch of Fastern Chris* 
tianity must have been represented among the uninstruoted 
motley crowds that passed through or worked in Mecca. That 
spiritual unrest, that same dissatisfaction with traditional 
paganism and its threadbare comforts which had marked the 
last stage of the Roman Empire, seems to have gripped ever 
widening strata of the peninsula's population when we first 
meet with the records of pre-Islamic civilisation. 

There had never been much of an emotional religious life of 
native origin and even less theological or philosophical specula¬ 
tion. The physiognomy of most of the many deities whose names 
have been preserved is indistinct. Nearly all are of local impor¬ 
tance only; not one profited by an imaginative effort of hia fol¬ 
lowers. Their nomadism tended to disrupt the relationship of 

* Eorso 30:1-4. ficU, la a aot« to his trftaalatioii (II, $ 92 - 98 ), is a]&n« In {&• 
teipretiog the passofe ei oecMloaed by a Greek eucceee. 
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the tribes to a god whose place of worship had for a time been m 
their territory. The priestly families that attended the sanctu- 
ary, frequently an oddly shaped stone or a group of trees with 
oracular powers, surrounded by a sacred pasture, often did not 
belong to the tribe in whose midst they officiated. Not even 
Hubal, whose statue stood in the Ka'ba at Mecca, pcrhape the 
most venerated spot on the peninsula, spurred the inventiveness 
of roligiouH minds. The real attraction of the ICa'ba to tho wor¬ 
shiper was a block stone of unfathomable age incjuscd in its 
walls, whose cult the Prophet folt constrmned to adopt into tho 
ritual of Islam where it still lingers as a weird testimonial to 
Islam's failure to rid itself of the crude associations of iU origin. 

More than localised validity and a somewhat individualised 
profile had been attained by three female divinities, referred to 
by the Koran as “Alleh’s daughters,”* Mandt (Fate), al-L4t 
('T/ie Goddess,” probably originally a sun-goddess), and al- 
«U 22 i (the Venus or Morning Star). Although their personali¬ 
ties, too, were rather pale and would hardly have roused any 
pious fervor, they were so firmly ensconced in the minds of tho 
Meccans that, in a curious swerve from his uncompromising 
monotheism, Mohammed at one time thought he could, by 
acknowledging their divine rank and power, induce his com¬ 
patriots to desist from persecuting his ill-protected congrega¬ 
tion.* Soon, however, Mohammed repented of his weakness and 
characterized the goddesses as “nothing but names which you 
and your fathers have used.”* And it is precisely because their 
deities had shrunk to little more than names hedged in by the 
habit of superttitious awe that the Bedouins nowhere put up a 
fight for them when the Muslims dethroned and destroyed 
them. 

Objections to conversion ore mostly political. They never rest 
on what we might caQ theological grounds. There is a certain 
reluctance to yield what the forebears cherished, but there is no 

•Koran 87:140 ftnd 53:21, Tot pr«-I»lsmic rollgion cf, G. Ryckmuw. Lu 
IMiQton* Ofobe* (2^ «d.; Louvftln, 1051). 

* Cf, Ko»o W; 19-23. AI-*Um4 oppeor* ob b p&pyrus of the first century a.d. 
u iirrAXfl 4eA. G«ftt GoddeoBj cf. P. Cumont, Svria, VIII (1D27), 268. 

Kono 68:28. 
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truth to be defended against the aggression of another and more 
powerful truth. His gods might tender him prophetic advice, 
their strength might afford him magic protection, but they 
could not soothe hie melancholy tremors when he pondered the 
mysteries of the universe and realised his own helpless insig¬ 
nificance—an experience which, despite its familianty from 
time immemorial, had, it would seem, suddenly become pmn- 
fu) and wearying sometime in the sixth century. 

His religious system provided no resources to draw on. It left 
him a prey to the whims of fate and promised after death if 
anything a shadowy existence of doubtful desirability. Except 
for their effect on fame and social standing, one’s actions, good 
or bad, were inconsequential. The gods demanded little more 
than subservience to ritual, and this none too stringently. They 
neither embodied nor stood for moral concepts and had no 
guidance to offer the groping conscience. The utter emptiness of 
Arabic paganism forced the dissatisfied thinker, the believer in 
quest of a god to believe in, to fall back on alien notions and 
alien sentiments if he wished to express his longings at all Any 
documentation of religious growth had to assume traiU of 
Christian or Jewish teaching simply because his own back¬ 
ground had left him without any pattern for a life in God. How 
could the stone idols turn the tormented heart’s resignation 
into hope transcending death? Sings al-Aswad b. Ya*fur (Ji. ca 
600): 

Yea, aurely well do I know, and need no leasoa from thee, the path I 
travel was traced for those who bear forth the dead. 

DMlh aad Destruction have climbed atop of cliffs where I weed, and 
watch my shape as I totter (throt^h the narrowing pass). 

No wealtli of mine, whether old or newly got, shall redeem the pledge 
they hold of m^nougbt but life iUalf shall avail. 

What can I hope, when Muharriq’s house have gone to decay and left 
their palacee void? what better, after lyid?* 

More than half a century earlier, Imru^Iqaia, the errant kic^ 
(d. ca. 540), had exclaimed: 

* Hufad^aUj/yCt, ed. Sir 0. J. Lyall (Oxford, 19lS-2i), No. 44.5~8; traoi. LyaU, 
*Wd., U. 181. 
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1 B« us swiftly approach ijig uncertsiii doom whSc food snd drink dis¬ 
tract us. 

Spsrrows an we, and flies, and worms, but bolder tlisn the onrushing 
wolf. 

My roots spread to the roots of the earth, but this death robe me of 
my youtli. 

And it will (ere soon) rob me of soul and body, and (iiijekly thrust 
mo in the dust. 

I drove my mount fchrougli every desert of vast eximnno wlwwo jnlmgc 
fluttered, 

And I rode amulet the voracious host to roach out for tho jjlory of uns dy 
dangers. 

1 aspired after every glorious trmt and my merit grew. 

And I roamed tlie horisons until I was satiaSed with liameeoiuing rather 
than booty. 

But can I, after there went tlie king al-lj&rit b. <Ainr and after thoro 
went ^ujr, the excellent lord of tlie lesthev tento, 

Can I hope for clemency from Uie vici*itudee of Time who not oven 
overlooke the solid mountaius! 

Well do I know that ere long I ehall be caught on tho point of a tooth 
and a claw 

Ae it befell my fatiter I^ujr and my grandfather, not to forget him who 
wu killed at aUICul&b.* 

With the crumbling of the ancestral beliofa, the declino of tlio 
culU, and the growing skepticism with regard to the «cvcral dei¬ 
ties, the concept of one God, less tangible but more universally 
potent than the many lesser gods, gained importance. Tho con¬ 
tact with Christians and Jews, however ill informed, could not 
but strengthen this trend. 

When Mohammed was bom, Allah was already known as tlie 
Lord of men, and it was realized that his writ went further than 
that of the idols. Allah enjoyed no cult. It may be that some 
Meccans held the opinion ^at the Ka‘ba was Allah’s sanctuary, 
and such apparently was the view of the Christian poet, *Adl b. 
Zaid Of. CO. 680), who swears by the Lord of the Ka<ba and the 
Messiah.* The Meccans, advanced beyond the general level of 

* £d. W, AhlvordC in Dwan$ ofOuSix Anetml AroWc PmI* (London, 1870), 
No. A1-18 (cmittiog ve. 8). Th«ra ii a partial tronolotioo of tbe poom lo J. W»ll- 
hauaen, IU»t$ altcrabuelwn (2ded.; Berlin, 1807), pp. 23^80, aod also, 

T, Androe, AyrAobwtotib iruhifl, ?OCIII (1223), 190. 

' Of. Buhl, ©p. eii., p. 96, n. 267. 
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their countrymen, appear to have been quite ready for a non¬ 
committal acknowledgment of Allah's suprema^, but indiffer¬ 
ence and conservatism prevented them from carrying this no¬ 
tion to its logical conclusion. Allah m^t well be the creator of 
heaven and earth, but this was no argument against the exist¬ 
ence of other divine beings.* 

The Meccan indifferonco in religious matters which Moham¬ 
med was so bitterly to assail was not shared by all. The attrac¬ 
tion of tlic monotheistic faiths made itself felt. It is recorded 
that four Meccans withdrew from their community and agreed 
to set cut in a quest for a religion bettor than that left them by 
their fathers. One of them went to Byzantium and turned 
Christian; another became a Christian only after a few years 
spent as a Muslim; the third felt attracted but not entirely 
satisfied by Christianity; and the lost, disappointed in all re¬ 
ligions, developed a monotheistic system of his own. 

Asceticism was in the Individual OcUsuchir forbade wine 
and commended sexual continence. As later in Islam, Christian 
elements probably outweighed Jewish in the formation of their 
views and precepts. But the Arab who searched for truth cared 
little whose doctrines he apprehended; the absence of a native 
tradition compelled syncretism. 

The soothsayer who on occasion achieved direct communica¬ 
tion with a doity and revealed the rationally unknowable was 
an accepted type among the Arabs. Christianity and Judaism 
as well as classical philosophy of later antiquity recognized the 
prophet, both as a messenger of divine tidings and as a foreteller 
of Uiings to come. In the seventh century the first Arabic proph¬ 
ets arose. Simultaneous with Mohammed, and perhaps even 
preceding him by a short time, the prophet Maslama gathered a 
wide following in Yamfima. He prescribed fasting, prohibited 
wine, and restricted sexual liberty. He spoke of the Day of 
Judgment and of the omniscience of the one God. The style of 
the few sayings of his that have come down to us is strongly 
reminiscent of, but appears somewhat inferior to that of, the 
Koran. The similarity may go back to common roots in the 
soothsayers' mannerisms, but it may also be due to mischievous 
invention on the part of the Muslims or even to imitation by 
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Maslaina of his more suweseful rival, A prophetess, Saj^, 
achieved some popularity when Mohammed died. And there 
are indication that there were more burning hearts who felt 
they had received the call to go out to preach and save. 

n 

The reasons for Mohammed's success were many and varied, 
some purely political and some due to imcxpocted uswiMaii^o of 
fortune. But the basic causes of his appeal to his coiiiernportuicH 
without which no political constellation, lKJWcv(5r favorable, 
and no stroke of luck, however dasziing, could Inive stainlinxl 
his work would seem to be these: 

1. His was the most elaborate and the most consistent re« 
ligious system ever developed by an Arab. 

2. This system centred satisfactory answers to the prob¬ 
lems exercising his compatriots and responded to the mood of 
the times. 

3. It lifted the Arabic-speaking world to the level of tlio otlrer 
scrip turaries. 

4. By placing himself at the end of a long lino of prophets 
that included Adam, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, Mohammed 
explained and legitimiced his own advent, suggi^nted the 
greater perfection and the finality of his version of tlic Book of 
Cod, and gave the Arab nation metaphysical signillconco by 
connecting it at the most honorable and most crucial stage with 
the great drama of God’s self-revelation in history, making 
them the Lord’s tool in the propagation of the ultimate truth. 

6. Mohammed greatly increaWd the Arabs’ articulateness. 

6. He taught the lesson that a community under God was 
more meaningful and thus of greater political promise than a 
community under tribal law. 

The impulse which compelled Mohammed, the scion of a 
noble but impoverished branch of the Quraish, to rise up to 
warn and teach his people was the overwhelming consciousness 
of the moral accountability of man and of the Judgment, not 
far off, when the Lord would hold each soul responsible, to re¬ 
ward or condemn according to its deserts. He was to admonish 
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them before it was too late. Their fate in the hereafter waa at 
stake, their moral laxness their danger, their thoi^htless idola¬ 
try their most awesome failing. 

At the time of his call Mohammed was probably in his thir¬ 
ties. He had married a rich widow and thus, after a rather diffi¬ 
cult early life, achieved his independence. As time went by and 
he was more and more tormented by religious doubt, he fol¬ 
lowed the example of other seekers after truth in retiring to the 
solitude of the mountains that surround Mecca, his home town. 
And there the call of his Lord came to him. Gabriel appeared to 
him, asking him to road from a silken cloth. Aftor refusing 
twice, Mohammed asked, "What is it I should recite?'’ There¬ 
upon Gabriel taught him the lines that were to form the first 
five verses of the ninety-sixth sura. 

Reoita in the name of thy Lord who created, 

Created man from clotted blood. 

Rocito, for thy Lord ie the moat generocs, 

Who tauglkt by the pen (i.e., the older leripturariee),^’ 

Taught n^fttl wh&t he did not know. 

Although informed by Gabriel that he was the Messenger of 
God, Mohammed doubted the veracity of his vision and feared 
to bo possessed by demons. Finally convinced of its true sig¬ 
nificance, he was pained by the complete cessation of ftirther 
revelations. But after some time the spell was broken, and the 
stresm of divine communications never again was interrupted 
to his death. 

In excited, grandiose, disconnected pictures Mohammed tells 
of the day when the graves will open and trembling msn face his 
Lord to be judged for his deeds. The world will come to an end 
in an agony of terror, and, gripped by a paroxysm of fear, each 
soul will be left without helper to account for the burden of sin 
which he accumulated during the brief span of his earthly life. 
Repent, repent ere it is too late! The Prophet is frensied with 
anguish lest he fail to persuade his people of the imminence of 
their trial, of the seriousness of their peril. 

" According Buhl (>hut, p. IS7). 
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By that ara sent gently (probably: winda). 

And ^oae that come with humcarw bJast, 

By Chose that scatter abroad, 

And titose that divide asunder, 

And CJiose that drop romiaders,.... 

Ve^y, what ye are promised is going to happen. 

So when tlie atan are blotted out, 

Wlicn tlie heaven ia opened, 

Wlien die muunUina are reduced to jiowdor, 

Wlien tlio iTiosseheers are given tlkcir time, 
l^or wliat day is the ap^nintmeiit made? 

For tiie Day of Distinction." 

Verily tiicy tliink it far off, 

But We tiiink it near at liand. 

Oc the day when tlie heaven will bo like molten inoUl, 

And the mountains will be like wool. 

They will gase a( each oClier, the ainner wishing tlkat lie 
miglkt ranaom himself from the punishment of chat day 
byhiasons .. 

Naught, however, will avail them. 

Lo, Oohenna liaa become sn ambusli, 

For tlie proud transgroaeors a place of rasort, 

Id whiolt to retnain for ages, 

Tasting tlierein neltiier cooltb nor drink, 

Except hot water and tears, 

A fitting recompense.'’ 

But the pious wiU go to a place of felicity. 

Orchards and vineyards, 

And full-breasted ones of equal age, 

And a cup overflowing, 

In which tliey will hear neither babble, nor accusation 
of falsehood.^* 

Mohammed is grieved and puzsled by the unbelievers' 
perversity in not heeding the signs that evidence the Lord’s one¬ 
ness and omnipotence. His greateat sign is creation itself. 

“Koran 77:1-6,7-ia, 

“Koran, 70:fr-0, 11. 

“ Koran 7S; 21-26. 

“Koran 76:S2-S5. 
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Have We not made tbe earth a flat expaasa 
And the mounUlne u pep? 

We have created you ia pain, 

We have appointed your sleep as a rest, 

We have appointed the ni^ht for a covering, 

Wo have Appointed the day for a livelOiood. 

Wo have built above you aeven (heavena) firm, 

And We have set a lamp biasing (1^., tlie sun). 

We havo eeot down from the rain^louda water io torrents, 

That Wo may bring forth thereby grain and vegetation, 

Aod gardens luxuriant.^' 

Avorae to dogmatism, afraid of impairing the key position of 
their town by abnegating their deitiea, the Meccans asked for 
more convincing evidence of the Prophet^ b miseion. His manner* 
isms and the language of his visionB^short rhythroical lines 
mostly rliyming, crowded with rare words and puzzling im* 
agery—suggested to the more skeptical among his audience that 
he was a soothsayer, a poet, or a madman. But God reassured 
Mohammed expressly on these points,'^ and, when the resist¬ 
ance of his compatriots to his message hardened into active op¬ 
position, he Idealised that being disbelieved bad been the fate of 
every warner and prophet, and he understood that his sad ex¬ 
perience constituted one more proof of the truthfulness of hie 
mission. 

Each nation had been sent a warner who was to call them to 
the service of the one and only Lord beside whom the other 
deities were but names. Each prophet had met with only limited 
success. His people had scoffed at his preaching, had neglected 
his message, had outlawed and persecuted him, and, finally, had 
been struck down by a quick blow, erased from the face of this 
earth and consigned to eternal damnation. By and large, all 
prophets had testified to the same basic truths. By and large, 
the objections of the obstinate had been the same. Koah had 
been disbelieved when he summoned his folk to the adoration of 
Allah and to the belief in the Final Judgment. They called him 
a madman, but the Lord drowned them, saving only Noah and 

i*Keraa 78:5-16. 

>* Koras 68:2, 6g:4M2. 
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Ms own. Still the later peoples did not take warning. ‘Ad 
counted God's message false, and be wiped them out in a roaring 
wind. Their fate did nothing to change the hearts of the TamQd. 
^Vhen revelation came to them, they said; “(24) One single hu¬ 
man being from amongst us shall we follow? In that case wc 
should be in error and madness. (25) Has the Rcmindur been 
laid upon him from amongst us (all)? Nay, ho is a liar insolent." 
But the Lord did away with them through a great cry. And ho 
had to punish tlic people of Lot by a gravel storm, and Pharaoh 
had to be taught his lesson. “Wchavo made Hit Koran available 
for the Reminder, but is there any one who takes hcjod?"*’ 

And now the turn of the Arabs had come, Therefore, God had 
chosen Mohamroed to deliver his message to them “in Arabic 
speech"^* to conhrm what other messengers had been told to 
transmit to their peoples. “Thus have We suggested to thco an 
Arabic Koran in order that thou mayest worn the mother of the 
towns and those around Because “Wc never sent any 
messenger but with the speech of his people, that he might make 
(things) clear to them.”” Every trait in which Mohammed is 
mode to repeat the destiny of his predecessors is one more docu« 
mentation of his legitimacy as a messenger from the T<ord of the 
Worlds. Mohammed is commanded to say; “1 was uo innovo* 
tion upon the (other) messengers; I do not know what will be 
done with myself or with you; I only follo>v what is wuggcHtcd 
to ms, and 1 am only a warncr clear."^^ He rccosts the substance 
of the teachings given the Jews and the Christians, perfecting 
and completing them. 

The unbelievers clamor for a miracle, They pretend to doubt 
that God would have selected for his tool a man of mediocre 
social standing. There is nothii^ for Mohammed to do but to 
try to convince the skeptics that the Koran itself is the miracle 
testifying to his veracity. The Koran is a phenomenon unprece¬ 
dented in the Arabic tongue. Its verses are not inventions of the 
Prophet; they are, so to speak, the Arabic version of God’s own 

I* Koru, Sun 5i, oc«d»iu«d; the Uat v«rs«, No. 17, ia r«pcftt«d three times in 
the SuK, roeuiriag u vse. 22, 22, tni 4C. 

s( Koran 40:11. 

i< Koran 42:0. 


Koran 14:4, 
“Koran 46:S, 
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word BS read by or revealed to Mohammed from the Koran's 
heavenly prototype, the Mother of the Book- Mohammed can¬ 
not add or omit a single word. “This Koran is not such as to 
have been invented apart from Allah; but it is a confirmation of 
what is before it, and a distinct setting forth of the Book in 
which there is no doubt, from the Lord of the Worlds. (39) Or 
do they say: ^He has invented it?’ Say: 'Then produce a sura 
like it, and call upon whomsoever ye are able (to call) apart from 
Allah, if ye speak the truth,’ But Mohammed himself, the 
bearer of this exalted message and the last mouthpiece of revela¬ 
tion to be sent forth by the Lord, is nothing but a mortal man. 

Gradually men of position in Mecca joined the community of 
slaves, derelicts, and foreigners dedicated to the service of the 
one merciful and omnipotent God. Increasing numbers brou^t 
increasing tribulations. Common creed and eomn:ion suffering 
welded the group together. Their loyalties went out to their co¬ 
religionists rather than to their clansmen. The prayer ritual 
that set them apart drew them together. The Believers, or 
Muslims, those who hod surrendered themselves to Allah,” con¬ 
stituted a cross-section of tribesmen and of people without 
tribal efliliation. At the same time they formed, as it were, a 
tribe by themselves. While his kinsmen continued to protect 
Mohammed in the traditional spirit, he and his followers felt 
untrammeled by the obligations of tribal fealty. This inde¬ 
pendence made thorn strong but disqualified them from the 
standpoint of the old morality. 

Persecution could not disperse the Muslim community, but it 
did contain it within rather narrow bounds. Mohammed, whoee 
political abilities must have shown at an early time in his career, 
tried to win a foothold in some other 5ij&sl town- After a con¬ 
spicuous setback in he found himself invited to come to 
Yatrib, about two hundred miles north of Mecca, and to act os 
an arbiter between the tribes of Aus and Sazraj, whose inces¬ 
sant civil war threatened them both with extinction. Moham¬ 
med accepted and, outwitting the vigilance of his countrymen 

“Korao 10:S8-SC. 

*• Tbew la itoo tlw over««w of “enWriag inlo 6 *Ute of lofano, aalvatioo, 
Heil." Of- frlao H. Ringgreo, fatem, wimM* (Uppesh, 1949)- 
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who dimly sensed the posdble eonsequences of this migration, 
arrived at Yateib in September, 622. 

In Yatrib, which soon cam© to be known as Medina (an-nahi), 
the City (of the Prophet), Mohammed, supported by his fellow- 
^migr4$ and a body of local converts, quickly built up a political 
power whose raison d’t^tre was community of creed of the citi¬ 
zens. The Messenger of God directed the state whoso laws and 
major decisions were handed down by the Lord tlirouRh dirc(5t 
revelation. Divine aaKistanco broke the onsla\jght •)f the 
Meccans at liadr (624), and the lord’s dirc<5tivc8 gniilcd his 
flock to greater and greater success until tlie I’ropliot re¬ 
entered Mecca as its master (630) and controlled tlio greater 
part of the peninsula. At the time of his death (June, (>32) 
Mohammed may have been ready to carry his faith beyond the 
borders of his homeland. 

The denial of hie claims by the Jewish community in Medina 
forced a profound crisis in Mohammed's thought. Not only did 
the Jews deny the identity of his teaching with that of the 
former prophets, but they showed up his ignorance of the 
Scriptures. The only way of invalidating the obvious conclusion 
that hie message, not being in accord with prior revelation, was 
not based on genuine revelation at all was the assertion that 
Jews and Christians had falsified their sacred scriptures and 
thus fallen away from the Lord. Moses and Jesus had indeed 
spoken the truth, but their ungrateful peoples had diluted their 
words with inventions of their own. This left the Koran the sole 
accurate record of revelation and the Arabs the solo possessors 
thereof. 

This realisation made Mohammed adopt the Ka^ba at Mecca, 
now declared to have been built by Abraham, the first Muslim, 
as the geographical center of his religion toward which every 
believer was to turn when praying. Islam was the resurrected 
uncontaminated rel^ion of Abraham, which the Jews had de¬ 
serted. The Christians, by concocting foolish myths about the 

««W. TboDttOD (Motltm World, XXXIV |1944). 13S) caU« ftttwtioa (o tbo fact 
that ''Abmtam ii pattwn of dl true believers io tbe New Teetament, end th&t 
for be >• tbe type of tbe mea who ebeadooa home end people for the eeke of 
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nature of Jesus, whom from a prophet they turned into a divine 
personage, had lapsed into the sin of polytheism, The older 
scripturariea stood high above the pagans, who had no book to 
substantiate their beliefs 5 but the Muslims towered above the 
Christians and Jews, who had wilfully missed their opportunity 
to build their lives upon the revelations vouchsafed them. Islora 
was not to repeat thoir fatal error. Its Arabiaation, which left 
Islam the only religion based on an authoritative book with 
which no human hand had tampered, made it truly significant 
for the whole world. 

Day by day, as the need arose, the Lord told the believers 
through his messenger how to organise under law, how to act in 
concrete situations, how to lax themselves, how to deal with un¬ 
believers, what to believe on controversial subjects, and what 
ritual to perform in order to please him. God's interest in detail, 
and particularly in detail concerning the Prophet's personal life, 
occe^onally bewildered the faithful; but the principle that the 
whole existence of man should conform to divine ordinance was 
never put in doubt. 

Mohammed’s position as the head of a state and his concern 
with legislation and administration naturally changed the sub¬ 
jects of his revelations to a considerable extent. His poetical 
force waned as the years went by, the visionary became a 
preacher, the prophet a theologian, the somewhat naive sec¬ 
tarian apostle the lawgiver of a community that missed at¬ 
taining international importance. His responsibilities had 
changed and so had his methods. His Lord was forgiving only 
to the believer; the ethics of his faith applied only within the 
community. To make Islam secure, assaasinstion and compul¬ 
sion, trickery and bribery, were legitimate means. 

Mohammed preferred clemency to severity, but bis was not a 
God of compromise. The fundamental demands of the Lord had 
to be accepted: the monotheistic creed, the recognition of 
Mohammed as hie messenger, the ritual of prayer and fasting, 
the poor tax, the pi^rimage to Mecca- The word of God cannot 
be graded more or less important. Whatever is revealed is truth 
and law. The accusation that he had changed from an apostle 
into a statesman would have been incomprehensible to Moham- 
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raed and to his early followers as well- The legal framework of 
community life was as much a part of Islam as were the fervent 
admonitions to escape hell-fire by timely repentance. His per¬ 
sonal morality caused the believers some uneasy moments, but 
Allah supported his Prophet and silenced the critics. The diffi¬ 
culties of the community arose not from the Prophet’s failings 
but from the abrupt drying-up of the source of mithorltativc 
teaching, theological and practical, when MohAmm<'d died 
rather unexpectedly without providing any mechanism to oirry 
on the all-inclusive development of the faith. 

Ill 

The Koran has been severely criticired for its stylistic inade¬ 
quacies. The West has been almost unanimous on this count, 
and not a few Muslims have inUmated their disappointment 
with its language and imagery. 

Some of this criticism is undoubtedly justified. Mohammed 
was not a writer of Plato's or an enthusiast of Amos' rank. His 
inspiration could hold its sublime level only for a eliort while bo* 
fore it was brought down to commonplace by oxhauHtiou of the 
imaginalive power or before it broke up into discomK!(5ted para¬ 
graphs for lack of logical cogency. But Iho general charge of 
staleness, poverty of ideas, and repetitiousness is ill considered. 

The Book as we have it is not the Book as Mohammed ro- 
veaJed it. In fact, he never revealed a book; he revealed short 
visions, injunctions, parables, fables, or doctrinal discourses. 
It is likely, but cannot be proved, that he intended to collect 
the several “recitations" and to freeze them, so to speak, Into 
canonical form. His successors naturally did not dare to at¬ 
tempt what the Prophet might have done—to discipline, 
abridge, and organise the many individual texts into a coherent 
whole. 

The reasons for which the learned readers at the caliph 
xnAn's (644^6) behest arranged what survived of the Prophet's 
revelations—and it is Ukely that only an insignificant fraction 
had been forgotten or lost—in exactly 114 suras of very unequal 
length can no longer be reconstructed; nor can it be satisfac¬ 
torily explained in every instance why this and that passage 
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were lumped together to form one sura, or why the redactors 
decided to put the longer suras first and the shorter ones last, 
although )o most cases the latter contain the older material. 
Sometimes it is similarity of subject matter, sometimes identity 
of rh 3 mie, that led to joinmg originally independent passages. 

In any event, it is safe to assume that Mohammed riever 
meant to have political directives, legal provisions, biblical 
legends, and polemics against the unbelievers united in one 
chapter of arbitrarily defined dimensions. By stringing a num* 
bsr of prophetical stories together, the redactors upon occasion 
produced a tiresome impression of monotonous dulness for 
wluch the Prophet was in no way responsible. Also it should be 
borne in mind that Mohammed wished to instruct and to re¬ 
form. The preacher and the educator are by the very nature of 
their task construned to repeat, and to repeat in more or less 
the same terms. We who do not read the Koran for edification 
or for our moral betterment approach many a passage in the 
Book with wrong expectations—in numerous verses, what 
Mohammed essayed to convey was not intellectual stimulation 
but confirmation of novel standards of piety and morality. God 
never tires of repeating himself, a Muslim writer argues in the 
tenth century, because no one will keep in mind more than a 
little of the Koran’s admonitions and examples at first reading.** 

The obvious imperfections of Mohammed’s presentation ap¬ 
pear in an entirely different light when the Koran is given its 
proper place in Arabic Uteraiy hietory. Before Mohammed, 
Arab prose had hardly ever been used beyond the preservation 
of tribal memories of warlike or otherwise curious incidents and 
the formulation of concise proverbs and rulings of law. Rhymed 
prose seems to have been confined to the soothsayer's saws. 
Poetry, richly developed in phraseology and technique, had 
shied away from the religious theme. There was no accepted 
style in which to present theological or legal deliberations, no 
precedent for eschatological verse. 

Mohammed never employed any of the traditional meters in 
the Koran, but he loosened and amplified rhymed prose until 
it became a Suitable vehicle for his weird visions of the agonies 

>• AbO B&kr (d. 94S), Atiab ai-KMUOb (Cairo, 1841), p. 229.* 
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of the Last Day. And he forced onto an undeveloped and re¬ 
calcitrant prose the formulation of abstract tenets, of juridical 
stipulations, of political theory- He was not an artist. When he 
tells of the prophets of yore, his narrative docs not measure up 
to the dramatic poignancy of tlio anj/dm (battle-day) records, 
and the Meccans would rather listen to the douehly deeds of 
the Persian heroes tlxan to the devout reports of fruslration luid 
vengeance of tho Lord's quaint envoys to foitugii peoples. Still 
those reports did ijnpreas tlw listeners ulnumt «s inueli an did 
the threatening portrayal of tluj horroiv of tlie Day of Dist ino 
tion, Subject matter and imagery stemmed largisly from <'hri«- 
tian preaching and Jewish legend, but it was Mc>hammc<l wlio 
found an Arabic form for what hod become his most pci'floiud 
experience. The full extent of his achievoinenl in introducing 
th^ novel themes into convention-bound Arabic literature will 
be understood through the failure of tho next generations to re¬ 
sume the eminently poetical subjects of Paradise and Hell, Last 
Day and Judgment, in their verse. 

No wonder Mohammed wos fond of using sonorous foreign 
words. Ho must have been in dcssporato need of voc^nljtUary. 
Mostly he employed his new terms without explanation—the 
disagreement of the commentators testifies to the bewilderment 
of the audience. Sometimes he defines them. .Sura 104 proclaims: 
Woo to every mcllgnor and eeoiTor, 

Who gsUierfl voiJth and counts it over, 

Thinking thet hU wealtli will porpotusto hbn! 

Nay, but he Bhe)] be cast into a!*I,{utaina. 

The explanation of the unfsmibar expreesion follows im¬ 
mediately: 

Whet hea let thee know what is al-^utemat 
The fire of Allah eet eligiit, 

Which mounts over the hearts.** 

In some instances Mohammed borrowed a word while mis¬ 
understanding its meaning. Aramaic miUdh, jneUd, *'word/' be¬ 
comes miUa, ‘'religion"; Hebrew md^dn, "dwelling," denotes in 
the Koran, according to the commentators, either “benefaction, 


» Koran 104:1-7. 
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alms/* or ^'utensils.”*’ In other instances Mohammed subtilized 
the meaning of existing terms as when he substituted a higher 
concept of the *‘fear of God*' for the original idea of the 
fear provoked by the physical danger a deity or demon might 
visit on a human being/* 

Mohammed had no experience in speculative thinking. In¬ 
consistencies which wore to cause great discomfort hfty or a 
hundred years after his death he probably never perceived. Nor 
did his contemporaries take exception to statements that, to us, 
are patently contradictory. When he pronounced himself on 
doctrine, whnt lie actually did was to rationalise a mood. The 
logical difficultiGS resulting from verbalisation of convicting 
moods did not at once transpire. 

Whether Mohammed grasped the problem of determination 
or freedom in its trenchant bareness may be doubted. When he 
asserts the arbitrariness with which the Lord guides or leads 
astray, he wishes neither to discourage moral effort nor to de¬ 
pict Allah os a cruel tyrant. He only endeavors to express his 
own apprehension of God’s absolute and unaccountable power 
in the strongest possible terms. He revels in the Lord's un¬ 
fathomable might and takes delight in, and religious strength 
from, the consciousness of man’s insignificance. This is perhaps 
not the theological but certainly the emotional meaning of the 
merciless words: "But Allah sendeth astray whomsoever He 
willeth, and guideth aright whomsoever He willeth; He is the 
Sublime, the Wise.’’” 

Nearly as strong is Mohammed’s consciousness of man’s 
responsibility. It is for his own deeds that he shall stand judg¬ 
ment at the end of time. Man decides his own course; it is not 
the Lord who causes evil to be done. He has permitted Satan to 
tempt man, but man will resist or succumb according to his own 
bent. So Allah is shown to realize that, without the voluntary 
inclination of the soul toward religion, nobody will accept the 
Prophet’s teaching. And Allah recognises the personal effort- 
"It is hard for the polytheists, (12) what thou callest them to; 

*• Cf- Tb, NCldeke, Keu4 BatrO^e tur wniiueKgn Sprathviimtehafl (SlM«- 
bUPg. ma). pp. 25-2«. 28-20. ^ 

*icr Buhl 9P at., pp. 90-91, uid C. Bnxkelmsno, Archttf. Reltffvmivnuen^ 
9choSl.XXl ( 16 »), 116 . 

»Korui 14:4. 
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Allah chooseth for it those whom He pleaseth and guidefch to it 
those who turn to Him penitently."*® And even more explicitly 
it is stated: ‘'Those who avoid serving 
tently to Allah—for them are the good tidings; so give good tid¬ 
ings to My servants who listen to the declaration and follow the 
best of it; these are the ones whom Allah hath guided; these arc 
the ones who have intelligence.”* ‘ 

But again the Lord’s omnipotence comes to mind: When the 
unbelievers hear the revelation, they are prevented from under¬ 
standing its import. '‘Allah hath sot a seal upon tlioir hearts, 
and over their hearing and their sight is a covering; for them is 
(in store) a punishment mighty."” 

The intricate apparatus of scholastic theology cannot con¬ 
ceal the simple fact that it justified and systematized the 
stronger of the two popular moods, vis., that calling for the 
greatest possible emphasis on the unshocklod power of the Lord 
of the Worlds. 

There is a touch of the irresponsiblo in Mohammed's use of 
half-understood terms. Echoing Christian reasoning, perhaps 
ultimately derived from Origen's interpretation of tlic 'IViuity,” 
Mohammed declares: "The Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, is 
only the messenger of Allah, and His Word (ArihV/w) which Ifc 
cast upon Mary, and a Spirit (rdW from Him.”** What cxac% 
this passage with its juxtaposition of "Word” and '‘Spirit” 
meant to his audience it is impossible to ascertain. But no 
sooner had the Christian theologians become acciuaintcd with it 
and a companion verse that again refers to Jesus as a Word 
(kalima) from God whose name is the Mcssioli*^ than they 
identified kalima as fcpM, rdi as pnewna, and demonstrated to 
the Muslim, as yet unskilled in scholastic disputation, that his 

>*KonQ42:lMl 

^Korftnd9;U. 

»Konn2 :Q. 

** Orlgen hM tK« Logo* from th« aubaMnee of the Fe>ther ftnd Uie Holy 
Spirit created from that of the Lop)* (cf. H. Grimm#, Mchammtd (MOoetcri.W., 

LI, 62). 

»• Koran 4: IW. 
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own Book taught the Christiari dogma of Chriat fl£ the Logos 
of God and even the doctrine of the Trinity.** 

Nicetas of Byzantium, after quotum the koranic reference to 
Jesus as Word and Spirit,*’ exclaimB: “0 senseless fool! If the 
Word of God is Christ as you state, He will say the truth about 
everything. Now He says that He is the son of God. You said 
yourself that He was taught His Gospel by the Lord. So He 
must be believed. Now if He must bo believed your impiety 
staixds revealed through your own testimony. It is a cause for 
wonder that when (Mohammed) called the Christ the Word of 
God and has the Spirit go forth from Him he was unable to see 
that wlmt goes forth from the substance of God and is coexistent 
with Him will also be consubstantial, wherefore One God is to 
be adored in Thi'ee Persons. 

And again did the Muslim find himself in utter confusion 
when, on the basis of deterministic verses in the Koran, his God 
is made the author of evil and thus unjust.** It is likely that John 
of Damascus was right in predicting that, when confronted with 
argumentation of this kind, the Muslim would flee, having 
nothing to answer.** 

Had the Prophet ever been made aware of the dilficulties in 
which he was to involve his followers, he might have revised his 
statements and made tliem less vulnerable. He believed that 
Allah would if expedient revoke one or the other verse of the 
revelation and replace it with a more appropriate one. As the 
prototype of the Book was with Allah, he was free to “delete 
what He willeth, or confirm."*' And assurance was given that 
"for whatsoever verse We cancel or cause (the messenger) to 
forget We bring a better or the like."*' But, while this theory of 
abrogation was useful in readjusting outdated regulations to a 

■ cr. Jwhn of Dwnasoua MPO, XCIV, 1686-67. The puugeie parephraMd by 
R, Dell, Tk« Oriifln <jJ ItlAnt in lU Chritlian ETmronmmt (London, lfiS6), pp. 
209-10. At (ffoetor length <io« John dovolup till® train of thought la XCVI, 
1841 ff. Cf. also C. H. Decker, (Leipelg, 1934-32), 1,442. 

Koran 4:169. 

** MFO. CV, 730; Mohaarudk. chap. 49. 

** CL, e.g., Becker, op. di., I, 433-10. 

** MFO, XCIV, IG87; chap. 1 (end). 

« Koran 13:39. * Koran 2:100. 
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changed aituation, there waa no authority left at Mohammed’s 
death to overhaul the obsolescent and bring the Book up to 
date. So the Muslims had to find other means of meeting and 
overcoming the Ohristians on their own ground of scholastic 
theology. 

The pagan Arabs possessed a not inconsiderable vocabulary 
of moral terms but hardly the rudiments of a civil or penal 
code. When Mohammed Icud down the law for Ixis community, 
he proposed to go beyond deciding individual causes and to 
formulate general rulos, either on the basis of custom or in 
harmony with his own much subtler seiwe of ecjuity. The only 
stylistic precedents which he could follow were sententious gen¬ 
eralities as were occsaionally inserted in poems and, to a certain 
extent, rules outlined by implication rather than directly when 
some personage was praised or blamed by a poot for living up to, 
or falling short of, some accepted standard of conduct. 

When Zuh^r lauds a tribe for frustrating the foreign tribes¬ 
man's quest for blood revenge and for never giving up a clans¬ 
man who has become embroiled in a blood feud,^^ tho rulos of 
correct behavior are depicted quite clearly, but not in a manner 
to satisfy the lawgiver. Nor will it help him to hoar anothor 
poet refiect that'’revenge Is like a debt that will be returned 
even though the creditor be put off a long time.”^^ When Aus b. 
Hajax wishes to shame his opponents, he tells them that his own 
trilM would respect their rights were they to dwell among thorn 
ss protected guests,^' the implication being that those oppo¬ 
nents fail to treat their guests as they should. Again the law can 
be sensed between the lines, but codification is still a long way 
off. Wisdom literature supplied an attractive store of moral 
apothegms. “Crime wiU M the evildoer, and unhealthy are 
the pastures of transgression {sulm),” said the poet.^* But the 
Prophet had nowhere to turn when faced with the task of de- 

**Zu}i&ir, «(i. AhJvtrdt, No. 18.48. 

** Th. DtUOut v^Urum carminum AraUconm (Berlin, 1860), p. 1, vt. 

10 . 

“Ed. R. Gtyw, SBAW, Vol. CXXVI (im). Abh. 18, poem 38.8. 

"DtUdJu, p. 1 , ve. 11 . 
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fining transgression or stipulating the process of law in civil 
disputes. 

At times he expresses himself after the fashion of the poets. 
He rocogjiizes blood revenge by saying: “In retaliation is life 
for you, 0 ye of insight." And to commend a conciliatory spirit 
in settling blood disputes lio odds: “MayImp ye will show 
ploty."*'^ ^^l^«o^vllo^e Mohammed fulla b^wk on relating Caines 
imirdcr of Abel and making Allah point this moral; “Bocauso of 
that (incident) \Vc have jjroBcribcd (as a law) for the (Jhildren 
of jNracl tliat whoever kills a person otherwise than (in retalia¬ 
tion) for aiKJthcr person, or for causing corruption in the land, 
hIuiII Ixi ns if he had killed the people in a body."'* llie Prophet 
in a\ orse to retaliation, though willing to admit it under cchydn 
circnmstatices, but he is unable to crystallize his ideas in strict¬ 
ly legal forms: “(38) The recompense of an evil deed is an evil 
UlvC it, so if anyone pardons and makes peace, it rests with 
Allali to reward him; verily He loveth not those who do wrong. 
(39) J3ut surely if any vindicate themselves after wrong done 
then^, then against such thew is no way (to punish). (40) There 
is a way only against sucli as do wrong to the people, and not 
opjirefwively in the land without justification; for such is a 
puniuhmout painful. (41) But surely if one patiently endures 
and foj'giveH, that is one of tlie determining factors of affairs."** 
At another time ho considerably improves on this phrasing, con¬ 
densing his ideas into one instead of four somewhat diffuse 
paragi*api)K: “If yc take vengeance, take it only in the measure 
that vengeance was taken from you; but, assuredly, if ye endure 
patiently, it is bettor for those who patiently endure."** 

In regulating inheritance, Mohammed did gradually achieve 
the necessary precision. At first he seems to have announced 
only a general principle. “To the men belongs a portion of what 
their parents and near relatives leave, and to the women belongs 
a portion of what their parents and near relatives leave, be it 
little or much; a (legally) assigned portion."*^ Later he arrives 

”IComn 2:m. 

•* Kt.rnu 5:3 V »♦ Konn 16:129. 

** Koroi) : 88-42. •• Koran 4:8. 
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at a specific apportionment. "In regard to your ohildren Allah 
charges you (as follows): The male receives the portion of two 
females; if they be women (i.e., if there be no male children), 
more than two, then they receive two-thirds of what a mail has 
left, but if there be only one, she receives a half; etc.'^“ The 
passage ends with an announcement of rewards and sanctions: 
"These are the limits laid down by ADah; whoso obeys Allah 
and His messenger He will cause to enter Gardens through 
which the rivers flow, to abide therein—that is tho groat 
success. (18) But whoso opposes Allah and His messenger and 
transgresses the limits laid down by Him He will cause to enter 
a Fire to abide therein, and for him is a punishment humiliate 
ing."*‘ 

The lawgiver and the preacher are never really kept distinct 
in Mohammed personality and therefore are likely to merge in 
his pronunciamentos.*^ But while the Muslims had a great deal 
to learn about legal language and, of course, about law as such 
from the neighboring peoples whom they were destined to rule, 
it remains one of the Prophet’s outstanding achievements to 
have been the first to formulate in Arabic legal propositioiin 
claiming general validity—as opposed to decisions of specific 
oases. 

The effect of the literary advance which the Koran marks is 
heightened by a number of passages of sublime beauty. Many 
of the lines that seem rather commonplace to us must have been 
astounding and stirring to the contemporaries. But at all times 
will this simile of the Lord and the mysterious aloofness of his 
splendor penetrate to the innermost heart: "Allah is the light 
of the heavens and the earth; His light is like a niche in which 
is a lamp, the lamp in glass and the glass like a brilliant star, lit 
from a blessed tree, an olive neither of the East nor of the West 
whose oil would almost give light even though no fire did touch 
it; light upon light. 

" Korftn 4:1^16; vt. 16 wu Uter Mnended through v*. 175. 

•*Koran4!l7-l& 

** Q. ftlu Koran 4!$e-$7. the warning; againet covetouenew in connection with 
i&barltaBcea. 

"Koran 24:35. 
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And even as persuasive is the portrayal in the famed '‘Verse 
of the Throne’' of the Lord in his cool and immovable grandeur: 
“Allah—there is no god but He, the Living, the Eternal; slum¬ 
ber affects Him not nor sleep; to Him belongs whatever is in the 
heavens and whatever is in the earth; who is there that will 
intercede before Him except by HU permission? He knoweth 
what is before them and what is behind them, and they compre¬ 
hend not anything of His knowledge but what He wiUeth; His 
throne extendoth over the heavens and the earth, to guard them 
wearieth Him not; Ho is the Exalted, the Mighty ““ 

IV 

It is curious to note that the deep impression made by 
Mohammed’s personality and his teachings on hie contempo¬ 
raries, friend or foe, did not usually in their minds produce an 
accurate picture of either. Like many an innovator, he was fre¬ 
quently loved and hated for the wrong reasons. His closest ad¬ 
herents realised his double role as the authoritative transmitter 
of the divine will and as a human leader who commanded re¬ 
spect in his own right but remained fallible and could therefore 
be contradicted. The fundamental tenets and prescriptions of 
the new faith were accepted and, although somewhat casually, 
obeyed. He inspired self-sacrifioing loyalty among the believers, 
and a mood of prayerful devotion to the one Ood became the 
official sentiment of the community. One might venture to say 
that, while it had at his advent been Mohammed’s chief con¬ 
cern to save his people from heU, his people were, a pious and 
ascetic wing notwithstanding, as long as he was with them, 
more concerned with making sure of their place in Paradise^ 
acceptance of Islam had to the majority removed the danger of 
damnation, an attitude which soon was to chaise radically. The 
consciousness of belonging to a divinely favored common- 
walth of unprecedented and ever growing strer^th, a privilege 
which was pud for by maintaining and spreading certain care¬ 
lessly worn verities and by complying with certain patterns of 
bebavior, this consciousness was the real prize of conversion. 
Little wonder that the average contemporary entertained rather 

■* KorAn 2 '. 266. 
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hazy notions regarding the tAeoloffoum^na which the Prophet 
propounded. 

Even hjs principal poet and spokesman, ^ass&n b. Tibit (d. 
674), does not appear encumbered by religious erudition. “We 
know that there is no god beside Allah and that the Book of 
Allah is our guide."*’ “With Allah’s permiasion I bear witness 
that Mohammed is the messenger of Him Who (thronos) on 
high above the heavens."** It is important evidence of Molmm* 
med's mission that “my Lord sent down His hosts to His Proph* 
et and strengthened (or: confirmed) him with victory at every 
teat (masAhad)/'*^ Another partisan of Mohammed, Ka^b b. 
M&lik (d. 670 or 673), gives vent to pride that he and his were 
offered and accepted the revelation, but he docs not seem too 
much interested in its detail 

(We have bean vouohaafed) admoDiUooe from our Lord by wliioli wo 
are g;uided, in reeplendeat (osAor) language, (fuU of) good reward; 

Ihey were ofTerod ua, and vre were eager to lietea, after they had been 
offered to (other) triboe; 

(They are nothing but) words of wisdom whidi tlie unbolievors, boo 
sightedly, deemed eudul, while the iotoUigent understand thorn 
aright,** 

And when Xa*b b. Zuhair, in fear for his life, approached Mo* 
hammed, be praised him and his followers for their strength 
and power and had nothing but these noncominittal words for 
his religious significance. 

The maeeeager is iodeed a light through which enlightenment ie 
gained he la a drawn Indian iword from amongst the swords of the 
Lord.** 

Al*A*sh4 (d. 629), of Christian background, is better, but not 
much better, informed in his encomium of the Prophet. 

^^ZKudn, ed. H. Hlnchfeld (LeldaB and London, 191D), No. 19.7. 

-Ibid., No, 01,1, 

**/Kd., No. 45.4. 

** Quoted by Ibn Rlshaxn, Sfra, ed. F. WUsteafeld (QSttingen. 1859^), pp. 
704-5. Cf. the translation by Q. Weil (Stuttgart, 1654), U, 119. 

• rutladd*u biM; for parallels see the author, WZKAf, XLTV (1937)» 41. 

"Burda, re. 51 (Dti«iu4, p. 114, vs, S). 
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He is a praphot who sees what you do oot see and, by my Ufa, his 
renown has spread over highlands and lowlands. 

Did you really fah » hear the ordmance of Mohammed, the Prophet 
of the Lord, when he gave directives and bore witnea (to the faith)? 

If you do not travel with provisions of fear of Ood and then, after your 
death, meet with people who had been well provided, 

You will roi>ent of not leaving been like them and of not living looked 
uiit for what they looked out. 

Ilowftro of oarrlon (fallen cattle) and do not eat it and do not uee an 
iron i»rrow when killing (cattle). 

And do not regard with awo (aacred) atones tliat have been set up (by 
turn), do not worwhip tiie idols, but worsldp Allah. 

hrny In the afternoon and In the mom. Do net waiso Satan, but praiae 
Allali^ 

When the Prophet dies, l}&6s^n praises him for hia readiness 
to forgive and for his leadership toward the truth. He helped 
his followers when they were too weak to bear their burden, and 
he smoothed thoir path in hie kindheartedness. The angels weep 
over him and ao does the earth. Never before was suffered such 
^ loss nor will ever again anybody be inourned as desperately. 
His generosity was unmatched. In all the forty-aix verses of 
this olegy the only religious touch comes at the very end, when 
^ass&n b. Tidbit vows never to end the Prophet’s praise. 

Msyliap I fihsU thereby obtain a perpetual abode in the Oardeu of 
Eternity, 

With the Eleot (i.e., Mohammed); I hope thereby to beocme bie neigh> 
bor (la Paradise); and I strive and toll to reach that day.** 

V 

Throughout his career Mohammed had been careful to 
emphasise his human nature. By the undeserved and unac- 
ccnmtable grace of God he has been selected as his messenger, 
but be3rond this distinction there is nothing to set him apart 
from his fellow-men. His knowledge of the hidden is limited to 
what God chooses to teach him. Wherever he is not guided by 
revelation, he may go astray. He has no power to work miracles. 

** ZHwdn, ed. R. 0«y«r (Loudon, I9M), No. 17.14,16-21; for s fuller truislaiion 
uf the passage by the author see WZKM. XLIV (IS^, 29-40.* 

**8ira, p. 1024, II. lOh, 11 (trone, Well, 11, SSS). For * more detailed account of 
Mohommed'e poaition in the eontamporary mind see the nuthor, lac. eii., pp, 29-60. 
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However often his enemies ch&Uei^e him to prove hie aesertions 
by a. miracle, he refuses in the face of sneers and skeptical disap¬ 
pointment. His very mission is his sign. “They say: 'Why are 
not signs from his Lord sent down to him?’ Say: 'Signs are with 
Allah only and I am only a manifest warner.’ (60) Hath it not 
sufficed them that We have sent down to thee tlie Book to bo 
recited to them? Surely in that is a mercy and a reminder to a 
people who believe.““ 

He did not deny being a bearer of that charismatic force, 
haraka, which his people as ancient and Eastern peoples in 
eral believed to reside in the extraordinary, the saintly, person¬ 
age. He had no objection when his companions fought for Ills 
spittle or the water with which he had washed and when they 
gathered up and kept his h^. The Christian pilgrim who re¬ 
turns from Jerusalem/’ the Christian bishop and oven his don¬ 
key,” the converted slave Bilil under torture for his faith”— 
all carry this force, and the messenger of God, too, has to be 
imbued with it. But Mohammed would not do as much as the 
next^dAin (soothsayer) and make rain. The pressure of expecta¬ 
tion must have weighed heavily on Mohammed. His rival, 
Msslama, succumbed and sweetened a brackish spring by spit¬ 
ting into it.*’ 

Mohammed's discretion was, however, of no avail. No denial 
of his could persuade the Arabs that he lacked suprauatural in¬ 
sight into the liidden and into the future. And he had been dead 
only for a short while when popular fancy, overruling tlie very 
wording of the revelation as well as the somewhat feeble pro¬ 
tests of the more conscientious theologians, retold the Prophet's 
life as that of a powerful thaumaturge. The naive desire to 
magnify one's hero by lifting him as far as possible out of the 
human sphere combined with the age-old tradition that under- 

•Konn 20:49-^, 

"ImriPul^ais (Ablwftrdt), No. 31.12. Letar (h« ^turning Mecct pilgrim ie 
boueh«d (or hcraka; cT., e.g., Ibn Jub^, TroMlt (2d ed.), ed. W. Wright and 
M. J. d« Ooeja (London, 1607). p. 2SS, for th» behavior uf the DiimaBcrtH in 

A.p. 1186 . 

C(. the 9tory ol al-Atfal and hii vriU. ApAdnS (9d od.), VIII, 810. 

••Ibid., m. IXhZl. 

** T. Aadroe, Dw Ftrton MtJiarnmdi in £«br« vnd Olwiben wm«r Cemsind* 
(Stocbboln, 1918), p. 14, quoting Tftbort, Armoloi, I, 1986. 
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lined the significance of the extraordinary personality by aecrib* 
ing to him the cooperation or even the submission of the non¬ 
human cosmos. The great man’s life possessed of a stronger 
spark of the divine than his frail kin is meanii^ul to the uni¬ 
verse as a whole; his mission marks a sta|^ in the drama of the 
world. The forces he unchains will serve him. The major phases 
of hia stay on earth will be hailed or mirrored by the universe 
whose course ho affects by hia very presence. Unaware that this 
Bupranaturol machinery detracts from the human triumph of 
the hero, tlio untutored heart strings incidents of a miraculous 
kind around the lifo of the thews aner. 

Perhaps a hundred years after Mohammed’s demise the 
faithful know of the portentous details surrounding his birth. 
Qassiln b. T&bit himself has heard a Jew mounted on a rooftop 
in Medina warn his coreligionists of the rise of the star under 
which Ahmad (i.e., Mohammed) was to be born. While he was 
born, a light emanated from his mother that made visible the 
castles of Bostra in Syria. A calf on being sacrihoed to an idol 
prophetically announces the advent of him who wiU teach that 
there is no god but Allah. When Ahii Jahl wishes to throw 
stones at the Prophet, his hands dry up. A handful of pebbles 
thrust against his enemies decide the Battle of Badr. Moham¬ 
med gives a believer a piece of wood, and it changes into a sword. 
With an insignificant quantity of food he feeds and satisfies 
huge crowds. The bone of a sheep tells him that its meat is 
poisoned. He dies of his own choice when presented with the 
keys of eternal life on this earth and those of Paradise.^^ 

Christian, Zoroostrian, Hellenistic, and Buddhist miracle 
tales are freely attached to the person of the Prophet. The crav¬ 
ing to glorify the Apostle of God by dehumanising him is di¬ 
rected into definite channels by the desire, already powerful in 
Mohammed himself, to demonstrate his being true to type. 
Whatever evidenced the claims of prior messengers will be re¬ 
told of Mohammed. It is not enough to have his deeds and his 
message testify for him; belief in his mission has to be justified 
by showing him at least as powerful as those other awe-inspiring 

” AU {uUfiCM Are takes from Ibn Bisbkxi, Cf. J. Hororits. Itlem, V 
(1914), 45^. 
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figurea confonnity to whom constitutee hJs real proof,It is 
Ulcely that those legends were at first confined to the unlearned 
and that the professional storyteller was primajily responsible 
for shaping and spreading them. But it did not take too long be¬ 
fore the respectable theologians stepped in to collect system¬ 
atically those daJdHl dn-nu^unnz, signs of prophethood.^ 

The theologians had been under a twofold pressure. PopuLir 
imagination insisted on changing the Apostle of God to a won¬ 
der-working prophet—a change recalling that of Epictetus’ 
ideal cynic who was to be a messenger (angelos) from Zous to 
men sent order to show them that in questions of good and 
evil they have gone astray and are seeking the true nature of 
the good and the evil where it is not, but where it is they never 
think,to Philoetratus’ Apollonius of Tyana, whose moral 
teachings are heightened by the miraculous paraphernalia of 
their delivery. 

The consensus of the believers in demanding the recognition 
of miraculous elements in Mohammed’s life would by itself have 
forced the theologians’ hands. But the Christian challenge to set 
forth the supernatural evidence, if any there was, of the 
Prophet's claims compelled a speedy response. Even when the 
Christian demand had been lavishly met, the clamor of the 
Christian polemicists continued with unabated violence. In his 
usual unrestrained invective Bartholomew of Edessa inquires 
ironically: "So Mohemmed is the equal of the Christ, albeit he 
never revived the dead, nor like the Christ called back to life 
Lasarus who had been dead for four days, or opened the eyes of 
one bom blind, or cured every disease and infirmity, or cleaned 
the lepers. No deaf or mute were healed by him, never did he 
stay the force of the winds and the furious billows, nor did he 

Cf. Ute writer’a wticl« eit^d in a. S4. A srMt muy oirtclM of Mohfl4Qm«d 
ftitd tbeir fioa'MudliiB eoureM or p6raU«lfl have be«o eoneeted by Aadrae, Ferton, 
pp. 2MI. 

from AbO Ku'aim al-lffabtal'e (d. I0S6) DaiAHi OfwutiutotM 
ddvdarAbid, 1S20) are quoted by D. S. Mar^Kouth, 7^ Sarly DttnUpnwU c/ 
Mohomtiudartitn (Nov York, 10U), pp. 241-S8. Andi« (Perion, pp. S7-68) 
truee the early biatory of tbia literary swire. 

” Diuertotiarm, iii. 22, 2S; traoa. W. A. Oldfathar ('Loob Classical Library*' 
[1026-28]}, II, 130. 
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ever walk on water as upon dry land. He never entered unto his 
disciples through closed doors. He was neither impeccable nor 
immortal nor a just judge. How then can you declare him the 
Christ’s equal, unce he did notMng of this kind nor anything 
like it? He had no share in truth or justice, but exhibited every 
kind of injustice ordering everybody executed who would deny 
that he waa the Apostle of God. And still you will impudently 
assort that Mohaimned and Jesus Christ were on the same 
level!”'* 

In struggling with tho concept of miracle, the Muslim divines 
had to ban tho misunderstanding that the Prophet had wrought 
wonders by his own suprahuman power. While the Koran in> 
sisted on Mohammed's human frailty, it also told of a number of 
miracles performed by the former prophets. Referring to them 
as *‘signs” {dyAi) or "proofs” (frurMn), the text made it plain 
that those prophets had never acted on their own but had been 
given more than human power on certain occasions and with 
the sole view of convincing the skeptics of their veracity. The 
wording of the Book therefore suggested the collection of the 
several miraculous stories that had clustered about Mohammed 
os signs of his prophethood (a^lAm or daM’il on-nu^Mum'o).’‘ 

The task of the theologian was eased by the Ash^arltes’ re¬ 
fusal to accept the idea of a law of natxire. Once this concept of a 
stringent regularity of all natural processes is discarded and the 
axiom that like causes will engender like effects is dismissed as 
an unwarranted restriction of God's omnipotence, a miracle 
ceases to present too many logical difficulties. Each event is to 
the Ash'arite due to a special cmative act of God. Where we are 
inclined to assume necessary consequences of recurring causes 
it is actually onlyusus, «dda, that makes for regularity and thus 
a limited predictability of happenings. If God should choose to 
withhold the accident "hur^r” from the substance, no hunger 
would be felt no matter how empty one^s stomach. God is in the 
habit of creating the same "causal” sequences, but there is 

CIV, 1417, Is bii ConfvUUio Afomi. Cydoae® {Cmlra 
«bftp. 7; MPO. OLIV, 1069-72) Argoea tKe fslltty of the koruJo do«trio« from Ibi 
lAck of A DiirAculouj coDfitmAtloii. 

^ Cf, AndxM, Pirten, pp. 95-94. 
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nothing to prevent him from breaking this habit. And a miracle 
is exactly auch a "break of habit” (Jarg oL'dda).’* 

In due time an elaborate theory of the miracle was developed. 
It strictly maintained the distinction between mu^jua, the 
miracle of a prophet after his call, and the kardma, the miracle 
of a awnt. After centuries of discussion, al-Ijl (d. 1355) formu¬ 
lates these (amor^ other) requirements for a 

1. It must be an act of God, or tantamount to nn act. 

2. It must "break the habit” of the course of nature. AI* 
Ijl notes, however, that it is a confirmed habit of Allah to work 
wonders for his prophets. 

3. The mu^jiza must be inimitable and uncontrovertible. 

4. It must happen at the hands of a man who claims prophet^ 
hood. 

5. It must come of! exactly as predicted by the claimant.’* 

An-Nasaft (d. 1142) includes the mu^jUa in his creed: "And 

He has fortified them (the Apostles) by miracles contradicting 
the usual course of events.”’* His commentator, at-Taftozdnt 
(d. 1389), explains this statement in the following way: "A 
thing deviating from the usual course of things, appearing at 
the hands of him who pretends to be a prophet, as a challenge 
to those who deny this, of such a nature that it makes it im¬ 
possible for them to produce the Uko of it. It is Allah *s testi¬ 
mony to the sincerity of His apostles.”** 

The doctrine of the mu^jiza is evidently tailored to hi the 
Koran as the miraculous proof of Mohammed’s mission. The 
inimitability of the Holy Book, its is stated in the Book 
itself. "This Koran is not such as to have been invented apart 
from Allah.”*' And even more clearly: "Say: ‘Verily if man and 
;mn agree to produce the like of this Koran, they will not pro- 

** U hardly needs mentioa that those Arab thUiksre who followed Greek thought 
■except Keo-Pletonio—bitterly eosbated this whole troiit of kUee. The AsMoiite 
view is well aet forth by I. Goldslher, /orfeivnpsn Sber dm Ttlam (Heidelberg, 
1910), p. 130. 

rr [t QiAy be aoted iDCtde&toUy that neither nor kordmo ore koronic 

terms. 

" Androe. Perm, pp. 101-8; of. else A. J. Wensiack, Sf. Ill, 624. 
ed W, CuretOQ (Loodon, 1843), p. 4.* 

M Weniicck, loe. eit. « Koran 10 : 36. 
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duce the like of it though one to the other were backer.’ At 
^'Arioufl tim^ did the Prophet challenge the critics to '’produce 
a sura like it.”** And the dogma of the came to be based 
mostly on this challenge, tafyad4i, and the Arabs’ failure to 
meet it. The i<jdz seemed to imply stylistic uniqueness as weil. 
But, since the style of the Koran did not suit everybody's taste, 
thinkers like the Mu<tasi]ito an-Na??Am (d. between 835 and 
845) arguijd that “if the Arabs were left alone they would have 
lxH?n able to compose pieces like those of the Koran. But they 
worn dct(*rr<^d by Clod from attempting to rival the ICoran and 
in this lica tlio miracle/’*^ This is the so-called argument of the 
scr/a (“turning away”), Aside from the 9arfti, an-NajTim based 
the Koran’s uniqueness on its prophecies of future events. 

Not until late in the ninth century was the insuperability of 
the koranic style generally accepted, And even later a cautious 
theologian liko ahBdqilUni (d. 1013) preferred to use the beauty 
of its presentation only as a corroborative, not as a primary, 
argument in favor of its His younger contemporary, the 
famous Abo al^Ma^arrt (d. 1058), seems to have been the 
lost poet of noto to try to rival tho Koran, or rather one or the 
other passage of it.*® 

It would seem that, quite aside from theological considera¬ 
tions, tho Holy Book ns a literary monument deeply impressed 
even the sophisticated reader of the *Abb4sid age. 

‘Al? at-Taborl is at a lose to find the proper words to do jus¬ 
tice to the beauties of the Koran. “Among the miracles of the 
Prophet is the Koran. It has, indeed, become a miracle of mean¬ 
ings which no writer on this subject has tried to explain without 
recognising his incompetence and renouncing his discourse and 
his claim to such an explanation. When I was a Christian, I did 

**Kor4n 17:00. 

**KQr&n 10: SO. For other puuse« cf. AbduJ AJeesi, Iiiamic CttUitrt. VZI 
(198S), 67-68, 

'*Ale«in, ep.cil.,p. 822. 

*»CI. his Ii6t al-Qur>dn {Cairo, 1849), pp, 127-28; the Introduetlon to the 
autbur’e fortbconnng truslatlon contains a detaJed study of the growth of the 

coneept with refcrenceB, 

“ E.g,, Koran 77:30-33; cf. Gold?iber, IfttA. 5hid„ 17, 403. Muhaddih ad-DIn 
al-^iiU (d. 1201/S) is aecused of emulating tbs Koran p. 404). 
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not cease to say m accordance with an uncle of mine who was 
one of the learned and eloquent men among Christians that 
rhetoric was not a sign of prophetic office on account of ite 
being common to all nations,*’ But when I waived traditions 
and customs, and broke with the promptings of habits and edu¬ 
cation, and examined the meanings of tlic Koran, then I found 
that the question was as its holders believed it to bo. I have 
never met with a book written by an Arab, or a I’orHiati, or an 
Indian, or a Greek, which contained, like tho Koran, unity, 
praise, and glorification of tlic Most High (lod; hiilic'f in Ilis 
Apostlas and Prophets; incitomoat to good and penuancut 
works; iujunction for good things, and prohibition of evil 
things; exhortation to heaven and restraining from hell. Who 
has ever written, since the creation of tho world, a i>ook with 
such prerogatives and qualities, with such influence, sweetness 
and charm upon the heart, and with such attraction, felicity 
and success, while its producer, the man to whom it was re¬ 
vealed, was unlettered,** not even knowing how to write, and 
having no eloquence whatever? This is without doubt and hesi¬ 
tation a mark of prophetic office." 

And al-Tabari adds thoughtfully: "Moreover, I found that 
all books worthy of everlasting fame do not fail to deal cither 
with the world and its inhabitants, or with religion."*'^ 

His Spanish contemporary, Alvaro, implacable enemy of 

Hut Auj^uitlno. I>4 f>cctHrM CIvidiana. Bc>ok iv, ouayed nhtiw l\»' r]K'V»ri- 
vlrtu«a 4>I tho ^ripturoo (n tceord^noo with olMaiirdl rhotorfeui t)i(N)ry. Hie 
object vru to onuourogi thoChriotlui prooehor to improve hio irm^oni cions tho 
Unoc nf Anriont rhotorie. Pnr Jsbuls cl. tho ftuUinr’M A Tenlk-C'eniHrff Doenwent 
of Arabic lilcrary Thtcry and Critieim (Chlca^, lOi'iC), p. xvlil, n. S4. 

Unni: hia tHovfid illitency hoishteno tho miroclo of Muhiunmcd'a Ktorcry 
cehioveoiont. Tho oomo ettitudo b oxhibitod by the Greelc hiofiraphor of Symeon 
tho Young (d. 1041 <»r 1042), who coDOidom It a spoolAl wonder that the unlourncd 
Hyuteon wu Able to write About the mysteriea of religion. AcluAlIy, however, 
Syneon was much better erhoolod thtn hie biOfcrApher roroe to Admit (rf. K. 
Holl, SniAiut«nt4e und Bu9$9«woU bmm yn$ebi*ok$n MbndUum (Lelp^, 1898], 
pp. 20-27). But unmt, uaod by MohAtnened in tho Kuran, probAt^ rtferA to the 
feet thAt hA beloDp to a nAtlon without a litercture, or elao It cormponda to 
Qrook There la little doubt but that Mohammed know bow to 

read and wrfto. Eor Jeeua t» Orlgen, ConfraOefeum 1.20 end vl. IC. 

•*KiUb od^doufo tftAi-dln, pp. 44^2; tram., pp, SO-Sl; the greater part of 
the pAaeegs waa deo tronslAted by Aleem, op. cic, pp. 222-23.” 
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Islam that he was, cannot help admiring the style of the Koran. 
“The composition of its words and the prayers contained in all 
its parts, we today read in their volurnes and much do we ad¬ 
mire them for their elegant facility and their awesome (or: 
venerable) eloquence.'* Nevertheless, Alvaro is quick to assert, 
these accomplishments constituting but a sinful forgery will 
prove to the Muslims not a spiritual remedy but rather a cause 
of eternal punishment. For “any word or work not rooted in the 
faith of the Clhrist will bo found vain, and harmful at the time 
of the Judgment.’"” 

Less favorably impressed was the Christian al-Kindl (writing 
after 912).*‘ He first points out that “every nation regardeth its 
own language the moat beautiful, while the Arabs hold every 
other tongue but their own as barbarous; and similarly the 
Arabic, held by them as the most beautiful, is regarded by 
other nations to be barbarous.*'” He then deduces from the 
foreign words Mohammed used his lack of skill in handling the 
Arabic language. Finally, al-Kindi assails the Koran’s claim to 
poetical beauty. “If, again, the claim put forth be, that there is 
in the Koran a supernatural harmony and cadence of language, 
and beauty of conception, that will be determined by the ac¬ 
curacy of the measures, the purity and fitness of the composi¬ 
tion, and the point and charm of thought and imagery. But thy 
book throughout is broken in its rhythm, confused in ite com¬ 
position, and in ita flights of fancy unmeaning.”** 

Five centuries later Ricoldus de Santa Cruce turns the beauti¬ 
ful style of the Koran into an argument against its genuineness. 
“We must realize that the Koran is not the law of God because 
its style (p/ira«>) does not resemble that of the divine law, For 
its language is rhythmical, or metrical, it is full of adulation in 
its sermons,** and like fables {mythxkon) in its reasoning. That 

ohAp. 29; 14FL, CXXI, MO. Tb9 6ni pvt of Ibo pfts- 
9Agc i« rrforred to by Th. W. ArRoId, The Prtcehino 0/ ItUm (2d «d,; London, 
191S), p. 13$, a. 4. 

For tbe dtto of. L. Mivigaon, El, 11, 1021, 

"A^oten, by Sir Wm. MuJr (London, 18S2), p. 29. 
pp. 30-31, 

** Witb this tount the author probably refers to the glorifying epithets which 
God usee when Ulkicg of biineelf. 
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Its style is ihythinical throughout is patent to its readers. I can¬ 
not hero insert an example because neither rhythm nor wordini? 
can be truly and in every respect preserved when translated 
into I-atiu. The Saracens and the Arabs in this do glory to 
excess that the style of their law is both elevated and rhyth¬ 
mical, .and they hold tiiis to indicate that Clod composed the 
Book which then was revealed to Mohammed (MMmelh) ver¬ 
batim. Mohammed, being unlettered, would iu*vcr i)f hitn^jlf 
have known aueli thought ai'kd rucIi style. It ik e^'itlcll^ llmt th(^ 
opposite (of this th(50ry) is correct. Vor wc h‘.o. in the Holy 
Scriptures Ixow Ood convci'scd with Moses, Jol) and tho olhcn* 
prophets, ne^'cr once using rhythm or verse in adilrtwing thorn. 
Mohammed aveve the law of Moses and the CJoRpcl to be from 
God and God to have given their books to Moses and tiro (Ihrist. 
These, however, are neither metrical nor rhythmical And no 
other of the prophets who heard the voice of the Lord Indicated 
that God had spoken in meter, which (manner of speecli) is also 
spurned by human philosophers and wise men.”** 

VI 

Interest in theology grew continuously after the low of the 
first twenty-five years following Mohammed's death had been 
overcome, Religion was well on its wey to enwrapping the total¬ 
ity of man’s life when the accession of tho ‘Abbiisida both speeded 
and intensified the process. While the heart strove ever more 
desperately to establish a personal relationship with tho I/ord, 
the mind was at work to clarify and systematiso tho data of 
revelation in order to wring from them tho answers to questions 
tlie Prophet had never envisaged. 

The group of thinkers known as Mu'taailites, Abstainers,®* 

• MFO, CLIV, 1067-58, chap. 4 (b«ginnin|). RiwWui' arjwmenl it 
cuiioos in vin* ot tb« metricAl ehmeUr of much of the Old TeeUruent, which, In 
many instanoea, had bMs recofoited by the Fathen of ifie Church; ef., e.g., 
Jerome’s PnfiK* to fhs Book ^Job. with Its analytLs of tlio meters occurrioK in lii 
tad hii subMquent remarks oa Hebrew proeody, (Frsnkfort/M, 182C), 

pp, x*v-wvi. 

** Originilly, from deoiarln^ for any of the contenders for tho caliphate; cf, 
C. Nalliao, ftSO, VII (10X6-1$). 420-64. oo the ioUrprotatioa of the name. 
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championed reaeon, as judge in matters of belief. The re¬ 
modeling of its basic doctrines that Greek philosophy once had 
forced upon nascent Christianity, Christianity now forced upon 
Islam. The problems of man's freedom, God's qualities, and, as 
a special case of this question, the metaphysical position of the 
Logos, the Word of God, now held the attention of Muslim 
thinkers as they had commanded that of the Fathers of the 
Church; and their discussion roused the same passion among 
the ])clicvcr8 of both faiths. 

The Muslima appropriated and handled with increasing 
skill the scliolastic method perfected by the church. To refute 
the dissenters, orthodoxy had reluctantly to use their weapons, 
By {)00, perhaps even earlier, both sides employ the same tech¬ 
niques in arguing, although their results continue to differ wide¬ 
ly. The compromise theology propounded by al-Ash'ari (d, 
935), a eeceder from the Mu'taeila, which leans heavily to the 
conservative side, ultimately came to be accepted as embodying 
the tenets of orthodox belief. 

In its treatment of the idea pf God, the Mu^tasila was pri¬ 
marily concerned with vindicating God’s justice and his unity. 
To safeguard his justice, God had to be absolved from causing 
man to go wrong, he had to be conceived of os necessarily just, 
as compelled by his justice to reveal himself to man so as to 
acquaint him with conditions and means of salvation. To safe¬ 
guard God’s unity, the idea of him had to be cleansed of anthro¬ 
pomorphism and his attributes defined in such a way as not to 
suggest a plurality of divine entities. 

In the main, Ash^arite theology ruled the MuHazilite posi¬ 
tions out of court. Al-Ash^art’s creed upholds God’s direct re¬ 
sponsibility for both good and evil;*’* it maintains God’s posses¬ 
sion of hands and eyes in accordance with the koranlc text, al¬ 
though with the qualification that we have no means of specify¬ 
ing their modality kaifa) and, while making some verk») 

concessions on the subject of his attributes, it canonizes with 
regard to the most important application of this doctrine, viz., 

** UagHlH fid. B. RltMr (Iittnbul, 1029-S0), I. 201. 

pp. 290 and 291.** 
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the riAture of the Word of God, a view diametrically opposed to 
that of the Mu'tatilitea,** 

Some time before 738 the caliph Hish&m (724-43) had Ja'd 
b. Dirham put to death for advancing the doctrine that the 
Koran was created.At about the same time John of Dain:is* 
cus euggeste that it was dangerous to hold this view, for those 
who did were, in the eyes of the orthodox, "a contemptible 
abomination. 

Orthodoxy held that, even as liis other attribntc^H, (hi<rx 
speech witf to be considered eternal, having ?io hoginning jind 
continuing witliout interruption. Consefiiiciitly, fiis rovclaUou 
did not originate in time, owing to a specific act of (treatinn, hut 
has been in existence from all eternity. Applied to the Muslim 
revelation, the inevitable conclusion is that the Koran is un¬ 
created. The Mu^tasilites, on the other hand, realized tliatthc 
idea of an entity issuing from and inherent in, but still other 
than, Allah, posited as coeval and eoexistont witli him, meant in 
the last analysis the association with God of another divine 
being. 

The ingenious tricks by which they tliought to cHjnitiato 
the danger of hypostatlzlng Divine Speech, or tlie Koran, :iro 
not especially conclxisive; but there can bo little doubt tliat their 
instinct was well directed and that, to protect tha idea of the 
unity of God, the createdness of his Word had to bo uphold. Nor 
can it be doubted that it was not tho specious and devious rea¬ 
soning of the orthodox divines which secured the victory for 
their viewpoint. The strength of the orthodox position aotuftlly 
derived from the fact that tho believers at large in their bound¬ 
less reverence for the Koran were demanding or at least booking 
any rationalization of their sentiment which would safeguard 
this veneration even to the peak of its unrestrained but devo- 

“ The t«Achin^ of tbo/dbUiTo, wbo*B bu{c uBumptloDB an ArletoUllan r*th«r 
than koranlc, rwsalnad Ineffective as far ea the develepmeat of Islamic dogma Is 
coocerned.” 

>**Re is s^ to have been the first to propound this view; cl. Ibn Ttbii al* 
Baghdad!, ol^forq hem Vol. It, tmna A. 3. Halkin (Tel-Aviv, 1035), 

p. 101 , a, fi. 

i^MPO, XC7I, 1341-42; Becker (op, cU., I, 433) quotes the psssags but 
fsils to eoaaaet it with Ja'd’s fats. 
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tionally satisfyir^ absurdity. The subtleties of the Mu'tasUtes 
stood in the way of their acceptance, but the arguments of the 
orthodox were no less hair-splitting, and tlieir conclusions a 
hurtful challenge to intelligence. Their success, however, was 
not owed to any considerations of probability but solely to their 
agreement with the yearnings of the naive believer. 

Long after the battle had been decided, ash-ShahrastAnt (d. 
1153) summed up the Mu'taailite argument: ^'We agree that 
Ood is a speaker, but a real speaker is one who makes speech, so 
that Ood is a maker of speech in a substrate .... be¬ 

cause if, as you say, a speaker is one in whom speech subsists it 
must cither subsist eternally or temporally. If it were eternal 
{qadtm) there would be two eternals.What makes the eter¬ 

nity of speech impossible is that if the speech which is command 
and prohibition were eternal God would have had to lay com¬ 
mands on Himself.There con be no possible doubt that the 

woi'ds 'We sent Noah to hU people'*®* when (« hypotheti) there 
was no Noah and no people is a report of what did not exist, an 
impossibility, and a lie. The words 'Take off thy shoes,’’®* ad¬ 
dressed to Moses when he did not exist.... is speech with the 
non-existent, and how can a non-entity be addressed? There¬ 
fore all commands and narrations In the Koran must be speech 
originated at the time the person addressed wa^ spoken to. 
Therefore the speech is in time.’'*®* 

From anothor vantage point the same conclusion is reached. 
"Speech consists of an ordered arrangement of words, whether 
in this world or the next; they axe created snd subsist in a 
temporal substrate iq&Hma IfodU)- When God gives 

them existence they are heard in the substrate, and as they 
come into being so they cease to exist. 

The extent to which public interest was aroused is hardly 
comprehensible today. Every stratum of society took up the 
theological discussion. A poet satirizes the circle of the Chief 

>"KofM7:6e. 

>»Ku»n 20:12. 

A. Ouilltkuma, The Sui/ttm PhUotopKiM o/ (L«&don. Id34), 

pp. 27i)-SD of text; tr*ni., p. 95. 

»• /Aitf., p. 253; tfMi., p. 97. 
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Judge Atm ad b. aM Du’fld (d. 8M), one of the principal advo¬ 
cates of the ''Created Koran/' by saying: “While his friends 
drink till the small hours of the morning they searchiiigly in¬ 
vestigate whether the Koran was created/'*®^ 

In the beginning official opinion sided with orthodoxy. Wiicn 
HirGn ar-Roshtd (786-800) heard that Bishr al-MartsI mam- 
tsined that the Koran was created, he threatened to “kill liiin 
in such a way os he hod never yet killed anyone/' Tl)t*ruupnu 
Bishr remained in luding for about twenty yoar« until IIArAn 
died.*®’ But in 827 al-Mn*mGn publicly adopted tlw dorit riiio of 
the Koran's creation. In his last year, S38, tlic caliph wont r>nn 
step further. He instituted a test, os to tho rruatioit of 

the Koran to which oil divines, and traditioiii)«ts wero to 
be subjected. Those whose answers were unsatisfactory were to 
be barred from public office and their testimony no longer ac¬ 
cepted in court. 

In language somewhat less subtle than that of the MuHo- 
zilite theologians the Commander of the Faithful professed 
himself greatly disturbed by the corruption and tlic htirm 
threatening Islam through “tho sayings which the Muslims 
are passing round among thcmselvee os to tho Koran/' particu¬ 
larly the “confusedness of many of them about it until it has 
seemed good in their opinions and right in their miudH that it 
has not been created; and, thus, they expose lliemsolvea to the 
risk of denying tho creating by God of all things, by which (act) 
He is distinguished from His creation. Ho in His glory stands 
apart in the bringing into being of all things by His wisdom and 
the creation of them by His power, and in His priority in time 
over them by reason of His being Primitive Existence, whose 
beginnings cannot be attained and whose duration cannot be 
reached. Everything apart from Him is a creature from His 
creation—a new thing which He has brought into existence. 
(This perverted opinion they hold) though the Koran speaks 
clearly of God’s creating all things, and proves it to the exclu¬ 
sion of all difference of opinion. They are, thus, like the Chris¬ 
tians when they claim that ‘Is^ b. Maryam was not created be- 

Quoted by Goldsiber. AfuK. Siwi,, II, 58, 

Cf. W, M. PAttea, 6. Hanial and bte (L«Ulen, 1897), p. 41 
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cause he was the word of Those who fail to see the 

truth of this position do not, in the opinion of the caliph, have 
"any share in the real religion, or any part in the real faith and 
in well-grounded persuasion, 

The more prominent divines were aummoned to the governor 
of Ira^ and asked to declare themselves concerning the Koran’s 
creation. Most of them declai'od their agreement with the pre¬ 
scribed view; some evaded the issue by shrewd verbiage; a few 
stood by their convictions. In the next reign torture and impris¬ 
onment were added to persuade recalcitrant theologians of 
their error, There were a few executions. Al-Ma^mtln’s third 
successor, al-Mutowakkil (847-61), reversed the policy. He 
abolished the mihna and aligned himself with orthodoxy.What¬ 
ever his immediate reasons, it must by then have been clear 
that the masses of the faithful could not be won over to the 
new dogma and that there was no point in creating a rift be¬ 
tween ruler and ruled that was bound, sooner or later, to lead 
to political complications. 

Orthodox thought now went to great lengths to fortify its 
theological position. The Word of God was understood to be 
eveiything between the two covers of the Holy Book. Thus the 
individual copy of the Koran with all its letters formed of ink 
was considered uncreated as well as the daily recitation of the 
Koran as it pours forth from the mouths of the fmthful. "The 
Fathers (ca-tala/) and the Hanbalites said: Agreement has 
established that what is between the two covers is the word of 
God, and what we read and write is the very speech of God. 
Therefore the words andlotters ave themselves the speech of God. 
Since the speech of God is uncreate the words must be eternal, 
uncreate."’*® Al-BubArt (d. 870), whose collection of traditions 
yields only to the Koran in holiness, was exposed to tribulations 
for not accepting the uncreatedness of the individual recitation 
of the Koran 

Ibid., pp. SS-Sr, quoUnsTsbwl, Anrudts, III, 1118, 
p. es, Tabftft, AiuiaUt, HI, 11». 

ShfthrMt&ol, p. 313; trAiu., p. 104, Cf. tbe quMAtion from Abmftd b. 

(d. S55), KUdb «*«unnd (MS), la J. Schsoht, Dwr Itldn mii AuMcUuir tUt Qof^An» 
(Tubingen, 1931), pp, 3S-S8. 

Cf. Ooldeilier, Vorienafen, p. US, end Putton, op. pp. 34-35. 
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This very radicAUsm of orthodox theology gave ri«e to com¬ 
promise formulas. Al-Ash‘ari at first took up the position that 
one could not go beyond declaring that the Koran was the un¬ 
created Word of God. It should neither be maintidncd that the 
utterance of the Koran is created nor that it is uncreated.”* 
Later, however, he receded toward the extremist position. 

“If anybody says, 'Tell us, do you believe that Ciod’s Word 
18 on the Preserved Tabic?' the answer is: 'i'hiiX is what we be¬ 
lieve, because God has said, 'Yot it is a Klorimis Koran, writUsu 
on the Preserved Tabic/”* (and therefore the? Koran is on the 
Preserved Table); and it is in the breasts of iUow. whom the 
knowledge has reached (God has said, 'but it is a clour sign in 
the breasts of those whom the knowledge has reached’);"*' and 
it is read by the tongue (God has said, 'Move not the tongue 
in haste')."* The Koran is in reality i.e., not figura¬ 

tively speaking or as copy or quotation of the heavenly original) 
written in our books, in reality preserved in our breasts, in real¬ 
ity read by our tongues, and in reality hoard by us (us He has 
said, ‘Grant him an asylum, that lie may licar the word of 
God')."*'* 

Al-Ash^art's contomporary, al-Mdturtdt (d. 044), took a more 
conciliatory view, God's eternal Word cannot bo heard.The 
text contained in our copies of tlie Koran is the Word of Ood, 
and so is the recitation of tiie Koran in the mosque; but the 
actual letters and sound aie things created."* At-Tabdw!, an 
Egyptian lawjrer (d. 933), shows a similar tendency to lot the 
controversy rest. “We believe," he says in his Crs$d, “that the 
Koran is the speech of Allah. From Him it began os an utter¬ 
ance without any modality. He sent it down to His Prophet os a 

»* 1, W2. Koran SO; 48, 

IK Kona 8S: Sl-22. Komn 7S; 1Q. 

"■KorAJi 0;S. Al'JbAna *an wtU ad^t/Atta, irau. from tha edllinn, O^rn, 
1848, p, 32, by W. C. Klein (New Haven, Conn., 1040), p. 81; cf. oImo G«»ld»lher, 
Vorlatengfn, pp. 116-117.0, Pntsl, S^Uun^beric^te d. Bayr. AM,phxi-kul. Ki. 
1340, Heft 4, pp. 36-35. reatAtee varloiu theorioe on the nature of the Kr^r&n from 
»l>Aah^ar1'» Mo^AlAi. 

Klein, op. oA , Introduction, p. 37. 

>'* Cf. Qoldsiher, Vorluxoiptn.p. 115. 
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revelation. The believers assented to the Koran in this way as a 
reality. 

“They assured themselves that it was in reality the speech of 
Allah and not something created like the speech of mankind. 
Whoever on hearing it asserts that it is the speech of mankind 
is thereby an unbehever. Allah has reprehended him, rebuked 
him and threatened him with helUfire, since Allah has said, *1 
will broil him in hell-fire.When Allah threatened with hell- 
fire whosoever said, ‘This is only the speech of mankind,’we 
know and are assured that it is the saying of the Creator of 
mankind, and the saying of mankind does not resemble Him.”**' 

The solution decreed by orthodox Islam to the question of the 
Koran's creation is another testimony to the tremendous in¬ 
fluence exerted by the believers' mood on the devebpment of 
doctrine. The abstract form of the discussion and the tortuous 
argumentation should not be allowed to conceal the simple fact 
that the Muslim community was animated by the ardent desire 
to exalt the Book, their guide and distinction, beyond anything 
human imagination could conceive. In thia sense the doctrine of 
the Koran is emotional theology. It attempts to put mto ra¬ 
tional terms that feeling of the Revelation’s sublimity which 
had made Mohammed exclaim: 

Verily, it u e Keren noble. 

In e book trewured, 

Touched only by the purified; 

A down>eend from tho Lord of the Worlde.^** 

» * Keren 74: 20 . >*• Koreo 74:28, 

S. E. Elder, TH$ jtfoednnoM Telume (Prioeeton, 1988), pp. 

IS4-S8, froia two Oelro menuecripU of eVTetSwI'e Poi/dn ot-iunn« va4->en4<e. 
J. Sell (Von MoHAmrMd tie Gho»ilt (2d ed.; Jene, 192dj, p. 40) treneletee e ehorter 
vereion of the pneaege from e Berlin meniiieript end e print, Keeea, 1893. 

Koian 86:7^79. The Aeb'eritee integrate the eothropomorphic concept of 
God in nepeoteble theology, which ie one more insteoce of the eucceu, in liJeca, 
of “emotionel theology.*' Cf. in thli context R. Otto'e etetement ebout the 
preponderently numinoui cherecter of Alleh end its tbeologicel coniequencee 
(The Id4a ef Ou Jfolv (London end New York, 193S), p. 94), 



CHAPTER FOUR 

THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION: PIETY 

1 

I SLAM alms at coinprchcndiiig life in totuUly. It poaita 
the ideal of a life in wliich, from the cradle to the Rravo, not 
a single moment is spent out of tunc witii t>r merely unprovided 
for by religious ruling, The distinction between important ac* 
tions and unimportant detail of daily routine loses much of its 
meaning when every stop is thought of as prescribed by divine 
ordinance. Profane and sacred no longer denote the area with* 
drawn from, end the area subject to, religious supervision. No 
sphere is left in which our doings are inconaec|Ucntial for our 
fate in the hereafter, The relevancy of our failings will vary 
according to their moral and social signihcanco, but nowhere 
shall we find a no-mon's land to which religion docs not lay 
claim. The Prophet had been charged with revealing not merely 
the great metaphysical truths but the rules of daily conduct as 
well. The Lord wanted the faithful to organise their common¬ 
wealth in a certain manner, he enjoined them to follow a cortmn 
code of law, and he selected for them a certain way of life. Thus, 
by accepting Islam, the believer accepted a ready-made sot of 
mandatory answers to any question of conduct that could possi¬ 
bly arise, As long as he ol^yed sacred custom, the Muslim’s 
life was hallowed down to its irksome and repul»ve episodes, 
and he would be fortifled by the assurance of bis righteousness. 

The model to follow is the Prophet. Where the Koran fmls 
to supply the necessary information, his eunna, his personal cus¬ 
tom or the custom practiced by his community in the earliest 
times of Islam, dlls the lacuna. Mohammed’s sunna is usually 
recorded in a a saying of his or about him which directly 
or by implication describes bis usage or else contuns a state¬ 
ment touching the present or future condition of his com¬ 
munity. 
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The pagan Arab had endeavored, though to a much emaller 
extent, to follow the 9unna of his ancestors; now pre-lslamic 
custom was replaced by the precedent set or the tradition ap¬ 
proved by the Prophet. What could be proved to have been 
practiced by Mohammed waa thereby admitted as normative. 
At the time of *Umar II (717-20) doubt prevailed as to when a 
youth would come of age. The question was solved when some¬ 
body found fi telling of a boy being rejected for military 
service by the Prophet at fourteen but accepted at fifteen.* 

To convince, an opinion had to issue from the Prophet. In¬ 
novation, even change in small mattei‘3, when based on personal 
reasoning was to be rejected. Every thesis that cannot be traced 
in the age of the Prophet, every custom not authorised by the 
example of his times, is abomination. It is maintained by some 
that those mentioned in the first sura of the Koran “upon whom 
anger falls^’ have incurred God's wrath by innovation, 
and those "that go astray^are straying off the beaten tracks 
of the sunna} 

The tendency to canonize the usage, supposed or actual, of 
the Prophet's day—*a tendency which, thanks to the lock of his¬ 
torical perspective, in many ways aimed at the canonisation of 
the status quo of the recorder’s time—led as early as the eighth 
century to preference being accorded the sunna in case it con¬ 
flicted with the Koran. "The sunno is judge over the Koran, not 
the Koran over the eunna."* It is true that this verdict was not 
generally agreed upon. Al-Ash'ar! records four different opin¬ 
ions, but only one of these mmntsins the supremacy of the Book 
over the st*nno, while another denies any possible opposition of 
the two authorities.' The BanbaUte, Abmad Ghulim (d. 
888), well expresses pious sentiment when he declares: "The 
ffunna .... is the foundation on which the community is built. 
They (the models) are the companions of Mohammed, the peo¬ 
ple of the (authoritative) eunno and the community (ahl w- 
funna tva^l-jamd^a). Whoso fails to follow them, errs and com¬ 
mits innovation. Whoso deviates from the companions of Mo- 
I Of. Mar|oiiouth, BaHy Dm^lopitwtt, p. 9B, Goldciber, Mvh.Stud., 11,17. 
* Konn 1:7. * Yabyi b. Katlr (d. 73S), quoUd iW., II, IB.* 

' Gold^, JtfWi. Stud., II, 24-25. ‘ II, 608-0. 
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h&mmed in &ny religious matter is an unbeliever. Whoso alleges 
that there is any matter in Islam for which the companions of 
Mohammed do not suMce us has lied about them* and launched 
slanderous attacks ag^nst them. He is an innovator, he goes 
and leads astray, and introduces into Islam what does not per* 
tain thereto. Know that there is no qiytis (inference from anjil- 
ogy) in the sunna, nor can any rules (awi^tU) bo formulated for 
it or any fleeting emotions’ followed with regard to it. It is the 
recognition of the Prophet's model (dfdr) without qualilitiation 
(W-id ka%J) and explanation, without a Why? or a How? To dis¬ 
course, polemiee, dispute, argue is an iiinovation that rouses 
doubt in the heart even if one hits the truth and the fiunna (in 
this fashion)."' 

The extreme rigidity of the sunna concept was mitigated by a 
variety of factors. Obviously, absolute faithfulness to the mores 
of the past was an ideal for which the theologians miglit light 
but which was by no means acceptable to everyone. One could 
perhaps say that a number of sunnas strove for supremacy. Pa¬ 
gan ethos, on the one hand, and Persian manners, on the other, 
offered precedents that would differ from those set by the early 
believers and prove more attractive to some circIeR. Neither 
tradition was, however, sufHciently complete to diHplooo tlui 
iunna of the Prophet even had there been general ruaditiuss to 
yield it. But the Prophet's did not cover every contingency 
either, or, if it did, much evidence hod slipped the memories of 
his companions or their heirs. 

The very urge to have every detail covered by prophetic 
precedent forced a certain amount of forgery. Modern practices 
bad to be justified or combated, and a l}adU was the only weapon 
to achieve either. Moreover, the hadU was a convenient means 
of Islamizing such Christian or Jewish matter as was felt to be 
attractive and spiritually akin to the Muslim faith. It was not 
too difficult for the experienced traditionist to construct a con* 

*Th« t«ct hM ika^^o^&um> "dedftnd them li&n,*' which does not scorn to &t. 
ai’CAvd’; of. st-T»hiniwt, DichMory of Ttcfmioai Tornu (CBlcutto, 
1692), p. 1543. 

* Arabic text to L. Massignon, fUcuod da laxiaa i7i4diU ... (Paris, 1930), p. 218; 
GePDao trani., Schaebt, op. oU., p. 40. 
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vincing chain of authorities who were supposed to have trans* 
mittred any particular saying of the Prophet to the theologian's 
own day. It is freely admitted that the pious are only too ready 
to lie when it comes to 

Mohammed's prophetic powers made it possible for him to 
have enounced the most detuled predictions as to events and 
problems, mostly aberrations from the true sunna or the true 
doctrine, that were to trouble his community many centuries 
after his death. There was nothing Improbable in bis describing 
the setting and the virtuea of towns to be founded long after he 
hod departed this life. Tlio growing strength of the popular be¬ 
lief in Mohammed's miraculous gifts made it difficult for in¬ 
ternal criticism of his reputed sayings to be generally admitted. 
Instead, criticism of the enormous mass of traditions had to con¬ 
centrate on the formal correctness of the Undd, the chain of 
witnesses. Once it was established that all the links in this chain 
had been God-fearing and upright men who at least could have 
been in personal contact so as to hear the tradition in question 
one from another, nothing was to be done to invalidate it except 
perhaps to launch an equally welUauthenticated iodl/ of differ¬ 
ent impact. 

Despite the huge quantities of fjadU weeded out by the most 
respected collections, such as the two (Correct Ones), of 
al*Bubftri (d. 870), arranged by subjects, and of Muslim (d. 
875), arranged by the names of the authorities immediately fol¬ 
lowing the Prophet, tradition remained an almost uncontrollable 
body consisting of an ever increasing number of individual 
items. When it had been widely realised that not all fyadU could 
truly be attributed to the Messenger of God, a saying of hia was 
circulated wherein he predicted that after his demise more and 
more apothegms would be ascribed to him even as the earlier 
prophets had been credited with many a word not really theirs. 
Any such apothegm should be compared with the Book. If 
it is in harmony with revelation, it is his whether he actually 
pronounced it or not. Thus "the Prophet said" comes to mean 
little more than "it is correct, the Prophet would approve. ”• 

• Cr. OoWsiheT, p. 47, nod AfuA, StuA, n, 48^9. For the BtUtua* 

ct. $MI€C» A4 Lueilitm xn. 7: "qulequid beoe dictum eit fib uUo, meum wt."* 
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Other critics had the consensus of the believers decide about 
the '‘genuineness*' of a )yxdi(^ If it found favor, it was true—the 
collective judgment of the Muslims would not be erring. In this 
fashion the concept comes to be modified to include both 
good and bad Wd^c. Ash-Sbdfi‘i (d. 8ID) declared: “.Vn innova¬ 
tion that contradicts the Koran, a suraia, an or the con¬ 
sensus, is the heretical an innovation, on the other hand, 
that is neither bad in itself nor stands in contradiclio!i to any of 
the religious authorities mentioned, is a laudable and nnnbjrc- 
tionable 

To reduce the flood of forgeries the Prophet was“in invented 
quoted as inveighing against such invention. “Wlioso de¬ 
liberately lies about me, let him enter unto his place in hell- 
fire.'* Mohanuned predicts; “At the end of the times there will 
arise forgers and liars who will bring you traditions neither you 
nor your forebears ever heard. Beware of them lost they load 
you into error and temptation.*'** 

Such warnings were as appropriate as they were incffective. 
Since in theory no legal opinion, no rehgious reform, no politi¬ 
cal cause could be promoted except on the strength of a decision 
of tie Prophet, manufacture of hadit simply could not bo helped. 
It is a quaint spectacle to watch the Muslims fight their spiritual 
battles through an exchange of predated authoritative verdicts 
in favor of each contestant. The present is made to appear as tlic 
materlaluation of a situation envisaged and predicted by the 
Prophet long ago- Contemporary conflicts had been outlined 
and prejudged by Mohammed. What happened today was, in a 
sense, the re-enactment of a drama first staged in the anxious 
heart of the Apostle of God. 

Each political party cites the Prophet in support of its cause. 
When the rebels make ready to dethrone the caliph al-Walld II 
(in 744), a saying of the Prophet made the rounds in which he 
rebuked a man for calling bis son “al-Waltd," “You call your chil¬ 
dren by the names of your Pharaohs. Verily, there will arise a 

I* A tndition goinf b»ck C« « oompnoios or succeaaor of Mohunraod, not to 
the Prophet himself. 

u Goiasiher, Muh. 8htd.. n, 26.’ 

“/W., pp- 1S2-M. 
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man by the name of al-Walld, who will do more damage to my 
people than Pharaoh did to his.” The recorder adds maliciously 
that people had related this saying to al-Walld I (70&'15) until 
they experienced the rule of al-Waltd 11.“ 

^en the Prophet left for his TabOk campaign, he put ‘All in 
charge of Medina. ‘Ali made difficulties, not wishing to be ex¬ 
cluded from the fight. Thereupon Mohammed said: "Are you 
not satisfied to occupy with me the position HirOn (Aaron) oc¬ 
cupied with Moses?”*^ Could any partisan of 'All hope for better 
support of his champion’s claim to Mohammed’s auccessionf 
When in the ninth century popular hatred of the Turks had 
reached fever pitch, it must have been comforting to hear quoted 
the Prophet's prediction that “the Hour (of Judgment) would not 
arrive before the small-eyed, red-faced, and fiat-nosed Turks 
with faces like shields clad with sinew one above another (i.e., 
having ro\igh, or broad and coarse faces) would be (victoriously) 
fought.”” 

The traditionist, thus, held the keys to the correct arrange¬ 
ment of all human activities; his knowledge of the surma guard¬ 
ed the integrity of the faith, and his authority made him an in¬ 
dispensable instrument of organised power, legitimate or 
usurped. He administered the treasures bequeathed by the 
Prophet to his community, and he saw to it that those treasures, 
which had a way of increasing under his hands, were properly 
used. Hard was his task but great his glory. 

When Sufy^ b. ^XJy^na died (in 814), al-Asma^l (d. 831), in 
eulogizing him in an elegy, drew up a complete picture of the 
traditionist'a function and importance. 

Let bim weep for Sufyftn who seeks & ^na that hse heoome efTsced, &od him 
who asks ea his food morsels of extinoi knowlet^ (ofdfdj) and saybgs of 
tlie CoiDpanione (HHr ); 

And him who deairee a short chain of witaesses (ia., traditions that Quickly 
lead up to the Prophet) and an admozuUon (on good authority), and those 
that roam the four comers of the earth (in their quest for knowledge), 
coming from afar. 

» im, pp. 109-10. 

Al-Buhtrt. ed. L. Erehl (Leiden, I862-'1908), 177; a shorter ver¬ 

sion, ibid., II, 436, 

»Ibid., p. 401. 
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(The piece oO his eessiona hes become desolete, emptied of its (regtJer) in- 
hebiUats his permenent students) end the pilgrims Oit., those tlist 
come for (he end those ^st come for the ^stra). 

Who wfll now that he hw settled (b his grave) take care of a handed on 
from (i.e., on die authority oO a*-2uhrl (d. 742) and «Amr b. Dlndr (d- 
743 or 744)? 

No Bedouin and no town-dweller will after Ids demise ever a^n hear anyone 
say: ae-Zuhrl related to us. 

May his docosae bring no happiness to the spiteful ones who arc overjoyc*d 
(by liis deaWi)—licwtica they arc, or deniers of predestination, 

Or else miscreants (ennddi^a), led hy Jalun (b. $afwiln, d. 74.''-411) ritralglit 
into tlic wratli of t)ic Merciful and the Fire, 

Or alh^ta and skeptics who have mixed with Allali'a *unjirt absurditiCM uiKm 
ahsurdilies.'* 

II 

The spirit thfi,t moved the traditionists whatever their senti¬ 
ments as individuals doubtless operated in favor of a formalistic 
or ritualistic concept of religion. The Lord exacts a certam 
amount of ritualistic devotion and is pleased with its precise 
execution down, to the last detail. 

The prayer, $aldt, which it is obligatory for every believer to 
perform five times a day, is not so much an effort to achieve per* 
sonal communication with Allah as a set of ceremonies express¬ 
ing the Muslim's obedience, worship, and devotion. These pray¬ 
ers are preferably said in common with other fMthfuI, lined up 
in well-ordered rows behind a prayer-leader, imdm. Nothing in 
the service is left to the initiative of the individual. From the 
ablution preceding the beginning of the ceremony to its very 
conclusion every act and every utterance are minutely regu¬ 
lated. Inadequate performance voids the validity of the 9<ddl. 
The services are of different length, the morning service con- 
sisring of two, sunset, of three, noon, midafternoon, and eve¬ 
ning, of four rojfc^a each, where rak^a means the main part of the 
saZdi,*’ a sequence of mostly koranic formulas pronounced in 
various positions of the body (standing, bowing, prostrate). 

•* Ibn Qutftibft, (CaIto, 1343-43/102^30), 11, 135-36. 

In Introduction of his (r&nslstion of Book IV of sl-Obst&ll'e 
od-dtn, publisbsd ss Wertkip in Jtiom (M&drss, 1925), pp. ^IS, E. E. Csiverley 
dttcribee in dsUil the Muslim proyei service. In bis of tbs service Chet 

diaecta it in forty pbsses, this “msin pert" covers Phssee 3-80. 
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AI-Giiazdli (d. IlU), when describing the has to 
say of the prostration “Next he (the believer) goes down for 
the Prostration, saying the takh^ (the formula: All&hu akbar, 
God is greatest), and then places his knees on the ground and 
places his forehead, nose and palms (on the ground), uncovered. 
He says the takbir while lowering himself, but he does not raise 
his hands in anything but the Bowing.'* It is fitting that his 
knees should be the first to be placed on the ground, and after 
them his hands, and after them his face; and that be should 
place his forehead and his nose on the ground; and that he 
should turn his elbows away from his sides (but a woman 
should not do that); and that he should keep his feet apart (but 
a woman should not do that); and that in his Prostration he 
should leave an open space on the ground (but a woman should 
not leave a space); —‘leaving a space’ means raising the stom¬ 
ach from the thighs and separating the knees,—and that he 
should place his hands on the ground opposite the shoulders, 
without separating the fingers but rather joining them and join¬ 
ing the thumb to them (but, if he were not to join his thumb, it 
would not matter); and without extending his arms on 
ground, as a dog does, since that is forbidden, and that he should 
say, ‘0 the praise of my Most High Lord V three times (but if he 
increases the number, it is well, unless he is acting as imdm).”” 

There have been acrimonious disputes about detail. Early au¬ 
thorities oppose the raising of the hands in the $aldt. The exact 
height to which their raising might be permitted was under 
discuerion. Popular custom retained the age-old gesture against 
weakening protests on the part of many a traditiouist. This, as 
other disagreements on seemingly minor points of ritual that 
have exercised the minds of the Muslim divines. Is seen in its 
true light when it is realised that the raisii^ of the hands per¬ 
petuates a pagan gesture used to coerce the deity in curse, vow, 
and prayer.** 

Phases 21-23 in Oalverlay's djas^am. Fksse IS. 

**Calveriej, &p. cU., pp. 70-71, Scbacht (op. ai., pp, 27-35) traoslatea al- 
GbazAirB chapter on Che fclAi from his KilS^ oZ-uiqjIs (Cairo, I3l?). PieCorisJ 
repreeentation and description of tbs folAl In T. F. Hughes, i)ict«onarv of lilom 
(New York and London, 1835), t.9. 

** Cf. Ooldsiher, NSltUko-P$U4chrifl (Giessen. 1905), pp- 320-28, 
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The spiritual rignificance of this elaborate procedure is sug¬ 
gested by 'Ikrima (d. 724) when he proposes '‘the tying (of man 
to God)” as etymology of A haSM depicts its cleansii^ 

power. "The is Uke a stream of sweet water which flow? 
past the door of each one of ye; into it he plunges five times a 
day; do ye think that anything remains of his uticleanncss after 
that?"** Al-Ghaa&U discuBSea the sbc "inner realitioa" which 
"bring the life of the ^aldl to perfection"” as the presence of the 
heart, understanding, respect, reverence, hopo, and humility. 
The heart is to the Muslim not the seat of emotions but the sent 
of the mind, the receptacle of the "inmost, most secret and gen¬ 
uine thoughts, the very basis of man's intellectual nature."** 
The obstacle to achieving the presence of the heart is distrac¬ 
tion, ghafia, that ameleia which for St. Afrfem is the typical state 
of the impious.** External causes of distraction can be removed 
with comparative ease; the internal causes are more stubborn. 
They are anchored in earthly cares, preoccupations, desires. 
Meditation on the future world will counteract them most effec¬ 
tively. The "inner realities" give their true meaning to each 
phase of the prayer. The physical prostration acquires signifi¬ 
cance as "the highest degree of submission, for the dearest of 
your members, which is your face, gets hold of the humblest 

thing, which is the dust.Whenever you place yourself in 

the place of lowliness, know that you have placed it in its proper 
place, and have returned the branch to the trunk, for of the 
dust were you formed and to it you return. 

"So at this, renew to your heart the remembrance of the 
greatness of Allah, and say, ‘0 the praise of my Lord Most 
H^h!' and confirm it by many repetitions, for one repetition is of 
weak effect. Then, when your heart is moved, and that is evi¬ 
dent, let your hope find assurance in the mercy of Allah, for 

" L. MeiBiSQOQ, tur U$ oHewei ^ technique de ia tTii/Higw 

mam {Parie, 1922), p. 269. He apparently coonected the word with tHa, from 
Vufl Actually, tain la an Aramaic loan-word, 

•* A. J. WeMinck, BI, TV, 108. 
p, IQS. 

* D B. Macdonald, THg R^icioui AUUvd^ <md Lift in Itlam (ChioagO, 1909), 

p. 221. 

**Cf. Andiae, Kyrkchisl^riak irukrifi, XXllI, 280-90, XXIV, 51 and 59. 
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His mercy makes haste towards weakness and lowliness, and 
not towards pride and conceit.”*’ 

And Ah^ Huraira (d. 677) aud: ‘The nearest a creature is to 
Allah is when he prostrates: so, do much supplication.”*^ 

Full spiritualization of the ^aldt was reached by 9&tim the 
Deaf (al-Afamm; d. $51-62), who said: "When the time for the 
^aldt arrives, I perform a copious ablution and go to the place 
where I want to perform the ^cddi. There I sit till my limbs are 
rested, then I stand up, the Ka^ba straight in front of me, the 
firdf under my feet, Paradise on ray right, Hell on my left, and 
the Angel of Death behind me; and I think that this $afdf is my 
last. I then stand wavering between hope and fear.... (and 
after finishing the prescribed prayer) I do not know whether my 
has been graciously accepted by Allah or not.”** 

HI 

The $aldi, however, did not suffice ss either vantage point or 
culmination of devotion- The ritual allows for personal conver¬ 
sation (mUTidjdt) of the believer with his God at the end of the 
service, and pious prayer or pious request (du^d^) is recognized 
and recommended when the believer feels the need to supple¬ 
ment the $ 0 ^. 

It seems that such people as were not, so to speak, profession¬ 
ally concerned with religion or in whose life religion was not the 
dominant interest were rather slow in making their devotional 
attitude articulate. More often than not early poetical utter¬ 
ances that sound a religious note are actually expressions of a 
political program whose slogans happen to be of a more or less 
doctrinal character, Sayings of the Prophet, scraps from the 
Koran, are versified. Sometimes the believer declares his alle¬ 
giance not without naivete. 

»* CalvwUy. eil., p. US. 

"Ibid., p.«. 

" W«culnck, Bl. IV. 105 « Ctlverley, op. oti., p. 69. Cf. aIw ?. IQfikppae^D, 
7i«r turkeatanueke Heiligg (Berllo. 1919). p. 26. whotr&nzUtwtbeoligbUydiffar* 
ent venion of tbe soying iwofdod by Farid ad-Dto (d. 1280). Ta4^^ 

ed. R. A. Nicholson CUlden. 1905-7). 1,24S~49. $»rd< isthe narrow bridge 
urosthe ipiernal fire vbieh eonductato Faradise and from wbiob tbe wicked will 
fall into tbe damee of Hell. 
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“We are satiafied with Allah’s religion in every respect,” says 
JAxAcl b. *Amr, perhaps in 630, “we are satisfied to have Allah 
and (1) ar-RabmAn as Lord.”^® Hass An b. T^bit strikes a more 
moving note in an elegy on a victim of the Battle of XJhud 
(626). “I said to her: Martyrdom, 0 Umaima, is a going to rest, 
and (the gaining of) satisfaction of a Lord, prone to forgive* 
ness.”” 

Occasionally, the basic tenets are summarised in poetical 
guise. 

He (th« Lord) coined for (tlio Prophet) a tiamo after (or; from) IIu own 
in order to exalt him; tlio Lord of tho Throne is wortliy of inino 
BJid he is liiglily lauded (rnu^ommad). 

A prophet who came to ub after despoa^noy snd after there had been s break 
(in the advent of) meaengors while the idola were worshipped on eartli. 
He became a lamp, shining and guiding, radiating like the weU'polished 
Indian sword. 

He warned us of a Fire and brouglit the cheering meesage of a Garden, he 
taught us Islam; so we are (now) praising Allah. 

You are Qod forsooth, my Lord and my Creator. To tlila I shall tontify 
amongst the people as long ea I live. 

0 Lord of men, you are too exalted to be touched by the word of those that 
claim a god beside you; you are most higli and most glorious. 

Yours are Creation, Grace, and Command; to you we como for guidance, and 
it la you we worship.** 

For Allah rswards every eonfeseor of His unity with (a place in) a Garden of 
Paradise la which he will be allowed to live for ever.** 

<Abdallfth b. RawAb& (d. 629) finds a drastic phrase for a con* 
flict that nxuet have been freqtaent in those early days. 

0 my soul, 

I notioe that you show no taste for Paradise. 

But I swear by God you will get them, 

Obediently, or else be forced t** 

The life of the pious is threatened by hostile demons. When 
Sa*d b. ^XTbAda dies (in 686), the jinn are heard to sii^: 

** Ibn Sa^d. Ta&ofdl, V, 40S; of. 0. A. Fsrrukb, 2 >m Biid d*$ Pfilfn4hm in igr 
amSt4eA«R Pmm (Leipsig, 1987), p. 21. 

*> ^trdn, No. 38.3. Cf, Parrukh, op. nl., p. 29. 

** The second half of the verse refiecU Koran 1:4. 

" HMeftn, DUoAn, No. 164.1^; Poem 91 is somewbst alike, but eborter. 

^ Ibn fia^ op. cU., lU, il, 82. 
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We killed the lord (ioifyid) of the Se«d b. ‘Ubide; 

We allot him with two urowe amd did Dot mise hU heart.’* 

The Bedouins’ relation to Allah remained indlfierent to theo> 
logical considerations. Sulaimin b. ^Abdalmalik (716*17) wae 
ainuaed by a Bedouin’s prayer in a year of drought. 

0 Lord of tlio devotees what is the matter with us and you? 

You used to give us water—what has poaseseed you (to withhold it)? 
Do’scad rain down on us, ewt younelf!’* 

People became interested in, and were moved by, the destinies 
of the po£t heroes of the faith. Fed by a stream of legends, tbelr 
imagination appropriated every detail of the lives of the former 
prophets. Religious truth w&a impressively brought home to the 
simple-minded believer when he heard it reiterated by the elect 
of yore. 

Mas*t^dl records these verses composed by Adorn himself 
when he was informed that Abel hod been slain by his brother. 
A ohanga has coma over the lands and those (that live) ia them. The faoe 
of the earth has turned dusty and ugly. 

An enemy haa settled cIom to us; he never forgets (h is eiunJty), he is ecoureed; 
lie duos not die so we could find reel. 

Cain has killed Abel in an unprovoked nusdeed. Ales for hii hendseme face! 
Length of life li but grief to me, and never cen I get rest from my life. 

Satan replied: 

Forsake this land and ite inhabitants. This wide earth hes become too strait 
for you. 

You and Eve, your wife, thought yourselves safe here from the hurts of this 
world. 

Bui my rusee and myguilee never cessed ere this precious prise eeesped you. 
But for the mercy of the Most Powerful (;oWdr) e gust of wind would have 
driven you from the Garden of Eternity.*’ 

Despite official discouragement, popular piety at all times 
favored legendary themes that offered their somewhat trite edi¬ 
fication through a captivating display of swntly personagea. 

•i6»d.,p. 146. 

*» Al-Mubarrad, Kindi, ed. W. Wright (Leipsig, l864-«), p. 602; for similar 
pessagee cf. Gold*Iher, Mvh. Stud.. 1,8$. The Bedouin's prayer remltidf one of tbs 
popular Athenian prayer to Zeus to grant rain, quoted by MaNUS Aurelius Coo»- 
msrUarionse v, t. 

”Al-M4s«adt, Mur<i 3 a4-4<ihob (Paris, 1801-77), I, 65-00; of Adam's poem 
only vss. 1, 4, 6. and 7 have been translated here. 
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Toward the end of the seventh century, religious phraseology 
and perhaps a certain amount of religious feeling penetrated into 
love poetry. The poets appropriated the notions of sin and eter¬ 
nal damnation to discourage the cruelty of their beloved. The 
fair lady is warned that she will become guilty of murder if she 
continues her resistance and that the Lord will visit condign 
punishment on her. “Fear God with regard to us, 0 Ruqayya, 
and dread a punishment for our case—do not slay ua 1“’® 

It is God himself who has decreed the lover's passion.’* The 
girl is asked to free the poet or be generous—for God, too, is 
generous and prone to forgiveness.**^ God is implored to grant 
the lover perseverance.*^ 

I hriQg complaiot of unrequited love to Ood, and not to men, 

A lover frighUaed by hie love must bring complaint. 

Do you not stand in swe of God for whom you slew 
Albtit he Approached you meek and full of humblenees? 

0 Lord, endear me to her. make her feel for 
For it is you Who gives and Who withholds.** 

Not many poems are as serious in their appeal to the Al¬ 
maty. More often than not a touch, and more than a touch, 
of frivolousness can be sensed in the employment of hallowed 
words and concepts. ‘Umar b. abt Rabi*a (d. 719) uses the form 
of a prayer in addressing his beloved. 

0 you whom I love with all my soul 
And who stands me in stead of all mankind, 

And who wrongs me that am always ready to forgive. 

And who doeanot care whether her sms are forgiven.*’ 

The poet’s impertinent play with things sacred is obvious 
when Kutayyir ‘Assa exclaims: “Do not despair that Allah will 
wipe off your sins when you pray at the place where she has 
prayed 

**rbii Qais ar-Ruqaj7tt, ed. H. Rhodokaaakla, 3BWA, VoL CXLIV (1902), 
Abh. 10. Poem 52.4. 

*VcQar b. abl Rabf% ed. P. Schwarz (Leipzig, 1901-4), Poem 106.9. 

«<Uinar, No. 40.5, 

41 (Umar, No. 3S.12. 

« Jamil, sd. P. Gabrieli, RSO, XVU (1938), 146-47, Poem 73.4,6,11. 

41 Poem 343.1-2; the genuineness of these Uoes is not above suspicion. 

**Ed. E. Pir^s (Algiers, 1926-30), Poem 43. 
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The lady^s sight is Paradise to the poet.^‘ 

She is Psrsdise in this world to him who obtaiiw her favor, 

She is P&mdise as long as she stays near your folk^ 

But does anythiog remain for long io this world?** 

0 ornament of tliose whom Eve hors, 

But for you the world would bs neither beautiful nor sweet- 
To wliom Allali shows your appeaiancs (sHm) 

Obtains i^aradisc (or; otoroal Hfo), never aging nor greying.*’ 

The sentiment of the ago encouraged both frivolousness and 
piety. It allotved both attitudes to mingle, and sudden switches 
from one to the otlier are frequent and do not necessarily reveal 
any bitter conflicts in the poet's heart. The style of Islam tinges 
his every effusion, but the worldly spirit continues in light dis¬ 
guise. 

Wad^l^ al-Yaman (Ji. 700) records in a love poem: 

I told iicr one day: yield! She smiled aad said: Heaven forfend that I should 
do tlie forbidden. 

And slie would not yield before I humbled mywlf before her and instructed 
her how leniently the Lord treated venial eios!** 

But in another poem Wadd^b’s mood is completely changed. 

Wljat is the matter with you, Waddfib, who always dally with love-songs— 
aro you not afraid of tlie approa^ing end? 
l^y Co tlie Master of tiie Tlirone and Cake such sCeps as will save you on the 
Day of Scumbling and Slipping. 

0 Beath, you never cease to interfere wicli a hope long before that hope will 
have come to fruition. 

Could anyone save lumself by fleebg from you I ahould hasten the journey 
of my camol. 

But your long arms reach beyond where the camels of noble breed will give 
up for fatigue. 

Were I iwC on my guard against my doom and stood I not trembling from 
fear of it, 

I should yield to Che passion of my heart; verily its passion goes out to the 
ladies of the bridal chunbera.** 

«'Umar, No. IB1.6. 

••The play on the words "etamity, Paradise," Md JultU, “eternity/' 
cannot be rendered (Kulayylr, No. 8.7^). 

*’ Anonymous; quoted IV, 29. 

** AghetnX (3d ed,), VI, 228. 

••/Wd., pp. 229-80 (vsa 1-6, 7, 8). 
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By tlmt timfr the sectarians, and primarily the 5finjites, had 
succeeded in purifying and deepenir^ religious sentiment- The 
SArijites who liked to call themselves shurdt, 'Vendors," i.e-, 
those who have sold their souls for the cause of God, while out¬ 
lawed and hunted down as enemies of society, were driven by 
the passionate and somewhat gloomy piety of earliest Islam 
both to atrocious crimes against anyone who did not share their 
views and to a fervent desire for a martyr's death. They lived 
under the shadow of the end which they did not fear but wel¬ 
comed. 

Qatari b. al-Fuj4’a, one of their leaders and a great poet (d. 
698 or 699), thus glorified the SArijite murderer of the cahph 
<AU (656-61). 

0 blow delivered b? a God-feanag raaa who desired witli it nothing but tlie 
eatiafactioii of M&eter of the Throne I 
On the Day I shall invoke his name and I am certain that of all creation he wlU 
w^b most heavily in the scales of the Lord." 

Mu'Ad b. Juwain b. Husain thus exhorts hue comrades before 
a battle: 

0 you vendors of your aoulsl The time to depart hae arrived for him who 
wishes to sell his soul I 

Would you want Co remain m the house of the sinnera out of ^orant care- 
l#9 gTi we , when every one of you is hunted to be killed? 

Attack the host of the foea, for prompted by reasoaing led astray they have 
sie^d you out for slaughter. 

Onward, 0 men, to a goal which whenever It U menfioned stands out as the 
most pious and the most just. 

Would 1 was with you on the back of a fleet horse of strong ribs, clad in a coat 
of mail, not without arms! 

Would I was with you battling your foes so as to drink the first the cup of 
death. 

AppreheDsios weighs on me that you might be gripped by fear and driven off 
the field before I could draw the sword against those whom it is meet to 
elay.** 

The piety of the Shiites seems somewhat more concerned with 
the dogma and thus strikes a less obviously emotional key. 

*• Mas'tdl, Wurty, IV, 435. 

^ Lit., the sacrilegioue heretics, al-mu^Crv Tabari, Annaltt, H, 36 (anno 
663), ves. 1-7. 
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Statements against ttie caliphs who deprived the AJids of their 
right to the throne” and highly speculative discussions take up 
a sizable proportion of their religious utterances.** But the doo- 
trinal attachment trO the House of the Prophet engenders some¬ 
times a warm feeling of personal devotion to its members, past 
and present, which introduces a new note into Arabic verse. 

When as-8ayyid al*Himyart (d. 789) was told that the Proph¬ 
et liad allowed liis grajidcliildren, al-5asan and al-Sueain, to 
ride on his back, lie composed these lines in the simple style of 
tlic popular legend. 

‘Ihe I'mjJict came to y&aan and al-Husain wJiiie they sat in their quarter 
and played. 

He greeted them "May I be your ransom r and "May ttie Lord keep you 
alive 1" Such was the rank they held with him. 

Hien they marched around sitting on his shoulders (lit,, and under them hia 
shouldere). How excellent mount and riders! 

Two children* whose mother was a pious and a modest woman who kept her¬ 
self pure for a chaste (husband; i.e., <AI1). 

And their father (lit., elder, «A<ri^) was the son of Abfi TfiJib. How excellent 
the children and the parents! 

My two friends, do not refrain from taking a stand (on the question of who is 
entitled to the throne; Id and know that right guidance is not what 

you olsim, 

And that the blindness of doubt after cert^ty, and the weakn eea of sight 
after keen perception 

Is an error. So do not pereevere in them (i.e., Mindnwfl and weak-ai^ted- 
ness). How bad, by your life, are Chose qusLUtaesI** 

Tbe upsurge of religious feeling that characterizes the period 
after the accession of the ^Abbfisids finally installed religion as a 
regular subject of poetic endeavor, A modicum of piety had by 
then become part and parcel of every man's spiritual provisions, 
and even those that were inclined to skepticism were deeply 
concerned with religious issues as such. It is not too surprlsbg, 
then, that we find Abfi ’MAtihiya (d- 828), to whom Arabic re¬ 
ligious poetry owes the fimt great collection of “Ascetic Songs,” 

•* E.g., Eu^yyir, PoeoM 7^79. 

■' E.g., Eu^ayylr, Poato ISO, and much of Kumait'a (d. 748) ed. 

and trana. J. HoroviU (X4id«a, 1904). 

••AghdM (3d. «d.), VII, 269, vse. 1-8. 
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ziJidiyydt, accused of unorthodox views. “ His amply worded 
lines spoke the mind of the many inarticulate believers. 

Fear of God alooe givea staodiog (or: r&ck; and nobllity^to love the 

world makes you poor and destitute. 

As long as be keepe his fear of God utiimpaired it is no sbortcomiog of 

pious slave (of Allah) to be a weaver or a cupper.” 

This type of poetry is fond of moralizing. 

Mo profit comes to insn from his reason; 
his good deeds are man’s best store. 

Youtli. leisure and paesion 
are apt to corrupt you, 0 how aptt 

Each and every one has two natures, 
one goad^ one bad, that are each other's opposites. 

Poverty is felt only with regard to what exceeds bare sustenance. 

He who fears God is torn between hope and fright.^^ 

IV 

Driven by hia feeling of helpless dependence on God’s mercy 
and by the disquieting consciousness of Ms sins, the believer 
turned to God. The Almighty had revealed a few rules of fMth, 
he had prescribed a rather exacting ritual, and he had indicated 
that the obedient servant could count on his grace on the Day 
of Distinction. But the sensitive conscience realized the unccr- 
tMnties of the promise. 

In the last resort it was the Lord’s unfathomable pleasure 
that would decide the crucial issue of salvation. There was noth> 
ing whereby the believer could compel God’s forgiveness, and, 
what was worse, the heedlessness of a moment might nullify the 
merit of a lifetime spent in the fear of God. In Me waking hours 
as well as in his sleep the faithful had to be on his guard. Never 
once was he to lose sight of the Hour and the punishment await* 

• a. G. VAjd&, R80. XVII (1938). 215*20. AbO >l-'At&hiy6 took great pains to 
refute the acciuatioii. 

” (3ded.}, IV, S. 

” From tbe vyiua. ibid., pp. 36*37. The maxiia of the Sfllih b. <AbdaI- 
quddCi, executed in 783. &re ob & slightly higher level; they beve been edited with 
fts iDtroductioA by Oddeiher, TVoReaejima of Me ffinlh Inismattoruil Cm^rut o/ 
OfientcHaU. II (Loodoo, 1893), 104*29. In JA03, LX (1940), 23*20, tbe writer 
Attempts 4 study of the development of Anblc rellgfoua poetry from 4 different 
vintoge point. 
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ing him should he slip. Life was & fearful test; somber submia- 
siveness the mood ia which it had to be faced- 

By asking for prayer, the Lord had shown what kind of serv¬ 
ice he favored, Evidently, supererogatory pra 3 rer would be to 
his liking. In his Book he deprecated the joys and values of this 
world—the less one partook of them the more he would approve 
of one’s devotion. Thus, a numerically small but in the long run 
highly influential group of the truly pious, not organized but 
led to similar conclusions by similar impulses, threw overboard 
the Icvol-hcadcdness of the Prophet's rules. Where he had 
wished to strike a healthy balance between the duties to this 
and to the other world, they would have nothing of the con¬ 
taminating rewards of the Here and withdrew from its obliga¬ 
tions out of fear of temptation. 

The ascetic mood of the Christian and the pre-Christian Near 
East had gripped the pious who forced their undernourished 
bodies into vigils of prayer and Koran readings, into orgies of 
contrition and fear, and into feats of abstinence which 
seemed quaint and forbidding to the average follower of the 
Prophet. The Prophet’s injunctions against celibacy, in part, 
perhaps, provoked by the influence of Nestorian Christianity, 
removed virginity from the ascetic ideals, and the coramunity 
was not prepared to countenance the development of organized 
monaaticiam on Christian lines. The God-fearing fought their 
battles alone or in small and informal groups, and even when, 
from the twelfth century on, those groups of a master and his 
personal followers crystallized into regular fraternities, the 
vows of the members were never as strir^fent or as final as those 
of the Christian friar. 

The type of piety that animated the Muslim devotee directly 
continues the emotion so well described by St. Basil: "The as¬ 
cetic life has one object, the salvation of the soul, and so it la 
necessary to keep with fear as a divine commandment every¬ 
thing that can contribute to this very purpose. For even God's 
commandments have no other purpose than that be who obeys 
them may be saved,”®* 

Hasan of Basra (d. 728) declares that "fear and hope are the 

•• W, IT. L. Clftrke, TU Atcelic Work$ of Saini Btuil (Loadoa, 193$), p. 141. 
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two mounts of the believer,” but ^'fear must be stronger than 
hope, for when hope is stronger than fear, the heart will rot.”®* 
And likewise St. Basil had held that “to those who are just being 
introduced to piety, instruction through fear is more profitable, 
according to the advice of Solomon, wisest of men, who said: 
*The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ (Prov. 1; 

Some feel that the struggle for salvation should be conducted 
in retirement, but others see in good works their best hope and 
thus keep within the community. In any event, laughter and 
mirth are to be avoided, ^asan of Basra is reported not to have 
laughed once in thirty years.*^ Tearfulness is commended. The 
^'weeper,” of the Syrian church is paralleled by the Mus¬ 
lim bakkA^. ^Abdalw&hid b. Zaid (d. 793) exhorts his fellow-as¬ 
cetics: “0 brethren, will ye not weep in desire for God? Shall he 
who weeps in longing for his Lord be denied the Vision of Him? 
0 brethren, will ye not weep in fear of the Pire? Him who weeps 
in fear of the Fire the Lord will rescue therefrom. 0 brethren, 
will ye not weep in fear of the thirst on the Day of Resurrection? 
0 brethren, will ye not weep?”” Sha^wina, one of the earliest 
woman ascetics, when warned by her friends that she might bse 
her sight through much weeping, replied: “Verily to be blind in 
this world through much weeping is better, to my mind, than to 
be blind in the next through the fires of Kell.” And she also used 
to say: “Let the one who is not able to weep pity those who 
weep, for the one who weeps, weeps only because he knows him¬ 
self and his sins and that towards which he is going.”” St. 
Afrlm had been much admired for his gift of tears. “As with all 
men to breathe is a natural function unceasing in exercise, so 
with AMm it was natural to weep. There was no day, no night, 
no hour, no moment, however brief, in which his eyes were not 

“ Quoted by H. Ritter, Jtiom, XXI (19$$), 14. 

“ Clarke, 9p. eiL, p. 158. 

** Chepter xtu of St. BeeU’e lender RuUt. ici Clarke, cp. cU., pp. 180-81, eajoins 
that “it is oeceeeary alao to refrain froco laughter.'’ 

** Maaaignon, Rieu^, p. 6; the beginjiins is translated by M. Snith, 
ift Earip Mpftieim (London, 1931), p. 157. Cf. also Scbacht, eii., p. 89. 

** M. Smith, MyiUc ond Htr Fiihx^oirUi in /slam (Cambridge, 

1028), pp. 145-46. 
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wakeful and filled with teare, while he bew^dled the faults and 
follies now of his own life, now of mankind.”*^ 

Silence is recommended. “Silence produces beauty of adorn¬ 
ment and the manifestation of awe and the ceseation of evil ut¬ 
terances and the graces of gratitude and praise to God—if it be 
right, the servant speaks, and if it be wrong, he betakes himself 
to somethii^ else, and therefore his speech is listened to and his 
comment followed. Silence is a safe refuge, and in (quietness is 
peace."** However, while “silence is safer, speech is more excel¬ 
lent if directed towards the prwse of God and the furtherance of 
His purposes-"** In this qualification al-Muhflsibt (d. 857) is in 
agreement with the Prophet, who is supposed to have forbidden 
Anas b. Mfilik to practice continuous silence, arguing that it was 
better to exhort people to the virtuous life and the abandonment 
of sin than to refrain from talkir^ to them." It hardly needs 
mention that silence as a devotional exercise goes back to 
pre-Christian antiquity. 

Together with silence, humility, and the remembrance of 
God, poverty b of great help toward the attainment of salva¬ 
tion. Worldly possessions are dangerous, “Two bad companions, 
the Dinfir and the Dirham I They profit you only when they 
leave you!"** It b not so much poverty that is desirable but 
freedom from greed, avoidance of the temptations incident to 
wealth. The Hch man b tbd to thb world with stronger cords 
than the poor. To be given a share in this world is likely to entail 
a threat to one’s share in the next. The Prophet is represented as 
saying: “The rich will be admitted to Paradise five hundred 
years later than the poor."** Nothing, it b stated, “of all the 
works that follow us b more effective in obtaining for us a place 

*4 Smith, Barl^ Mytlieitm, pp, 156-57, frotc fpArom iSe Syrian, lAfi 

and Wriixnfi, trana. H. Burgaae aod J. B. Morris (Oxford, 1898), p. 126. 

** Al-Mul^iht (d. 867). Kiidb Ml, So, quoted by M. Smith, An Barly 

MyiUc Baghdad (London, 1986), p. 165. 

•• /Wd., pp. 66- 

•> Goldeihnr, Reaue da rUtfotra d« rdiQuma, XXXVQ (1898). 820. 

** Waaa n of Baora, quoted by Hitter, ioc oL, p. 24. 

** Quoted by Goldaiher, Muh. St\td., □, 386. 
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in the other world than renunciation of this world (auAd).”’* 
I/ikewise, St. Afrtm had said: 

Alas for th«e, 0 world, how much art thou lored, 

Thy beauties are many, but they are cot permaaeat, 

For thou are but a dream, without real existence; 

I renounce thee henceforth, 0 wicked wcrldi 

Woe be to whoever shall love thee, 0 world i 
For he will be cai^t b thy snares, and in the note tliou 
layesC for him, 

He sliall lose hU soul and yet not possess tliee; 

I renounce thee liencefortb, 0 wicked world P' 

Abfl Bftkr, the first caliph (633-34), is quoted as saying; “Our 
abode is transitory, our life therein is but a loan, our breaths are 
numbered, and our indolence is manifest.” By this, al-Hujw?ri 
(d. probably after 1072)’* explains, he ‘'signified that the world 
is too worthless to engage our thoughts; for whenever you occu¬ 
py yourself with what is perishable, you are made blind to that 
which is eternal; the friends of God turn their backs on the world 
and the flesh which veil them from Him, and they decline to act 
as if they were owners of a thing that is really the property of 
another, And he (AbQ Bakr) said; ‘0 God, give me plenty of the 
world and make me desirous of renouncingit,’ ””But being in the 
world does not necessarily disqualify from attaining spiritual 
perfection- Al-Miib^bt sees more profit accruing to one's soul 
from contact with a God-fearing rich man than with a poor man 
of not quite the same moral standing.’* 

Poverty, especially if voluntarily preferred to security, per- 
fects man's confidence in God. It is not for man to fret about 
his sustenance. He who created him also will provide for him. 
The ever present vision of death makes hoarding of provisions 
appear futile. Complete trust, tawakhd, in the Lord will arise in 
consequence of complete renunciation of the world. 

*• Aba Tibb eJ-MBkkt, al~^ab {Cai», 1810), I, 243. 

8. Ephraim, Remtneutiion 9f ih« Wffrtd, trftns, M. Smith, Burly Afyiftewm 
p. 140. 

^ Eothf trana, R. A. Nlchobon (LeidaDaod Londem, 1911), Prefac*, 

p. xviiL 

Hujwtt, pp. 70-71. 

EUab ar-ri^ AOah, «d, M. Smith (LpbcIod, 1940), pp. 185-89. 
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An-Niffarl (d. probably 965) professes to have been told by 
the Lord: 

&tisfy Me as t45 toiae eye, and I win satisfy thee as to thy heart. 
Satufy Me as to thy feet, and I will satisfy thee as to thy haada 
Satisfy Me as to thy sleepbg, aad I will satisfy thee as to thy waking 
Satisfy Me as to thy desire, and I wQl satisfy thee as to thy need.'* 

'‘Fear of God and iirra faith are the two scales of the balance 
and tawakkul the tongue by which you can tell the more and the 
less/'^* '‘Entrust your affairs to God and take your rest."” You 
are to lio “as little children in the bosom of God.’”» Al-Ghagilf 
explains that tawakkiU results from belief in the Unity of God. 
“Since God is the sole cause of all that exists or can exist, and all 
His acts are the result of His perfect goodness and wisdom, and 
all things depend on His power, then the servant can in perfect 
trust give up his will to the Divine Will and abandon himself to 
God, trusting in Him to provide for all needs."” 

Here again Islam continues the mood of Syrian Christianity. 
In the second half of the seventh century, Isaac of Nineveh had 
written: “The man whose soul is night and day given to the 
works of God, and who therefore neglects to prepare dress and 
food, and to fix and prepare a place for his shelter and the like, 
that such a man trusts in God that He will prepare in due season 
all he needs, and that He will care for hjl ri.... this is really 
true trust and a trust of wisdom."*® 

But the social consciousness of Islam tries to counteract the 
exhortation to begging and idling which seemed to be, and fre¬ 
quently was, implied in this attitude of complete passivity. The 
Prophet is shown as rebuking a man who devoted all his time 
to prayer, leaving the preparation of his food and the care of his 
beast to others.^ Al-MubfisiM points out that God expects his 

» Muhammad an-Niffart, Tht end nulyiiabU. ed. and trana. A J 

Arberry (X-widoo, 1985), 84.5-9 (trana,, p. 162). 

’»Sahl at-Tuatart (<J, 896), quotad Q<u H, 8. 

•' b. ‘Abdallah {d. 721/2), quoted Smith, Sarli, Baghdad, p. 185. 

Aah-Shjbll (d. 77S), quoted Smith, S<erly UviHaim, p. 172, 

** Cf. Smith, Rdb^a, pp. 81-82. 

•• Quoted by Smith, Barly Myitiam. p. 172, from Isaac's hfi/stical TreaUm 
trsaa. Wensiock (Aiasterdam, 2923). 

** Of. Goldsiher, Vorletvngm, pp, 244-45. 
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children to work for what he providea. Every prophet has had to 
work aa a shepherd. Tawokhd means acquiescence in earning 
what one needs—and it is for God to decide of what exactly 
those needs consist. Abd al-Makki (d 996) devotes a scpa* 
rate chapter to showing the compatibility of laying up stores 
with tawakkul^^ 

Was the devout to appeal to medical skiQ when stricken? 
Opinion is divided, but it is remarkable how here again the com- 
mon-sooae element so characteristic of Islam comes to the fore. 
While Pd»n-Ndn (d. 857) reprimanded a friend who complained 
of hig illnoflfi to the extent of asking for his prayers,*^ the Prophet 
is cited: "There is a remedy for every disease, some know it, 
some don't—only death is beyond cure."" Once Moses lay ill 
and the Jews told him to use sueh-and'Sueh a preparation, but 
he refused twice, desirous of being cured by God, who cures 
without preparations. Finally, God ordered him to take the cus¬ 
tomary remedy, and he was cured. Then God told him: You 
wanted to nullify my wisdom by not trusting completely him 
who conferred their usefulness on medical drugs.** The same ar¬ 
gument is used by St. Basil to reconcile reliance on medical art 
with complete reliance on God. "The medical art.... has been 
given us by God who directs all our life to advise the removal of 

what is in excess or the addition of what is wanting.The 

herbs which are appropriate to each disease did not grow out of 
the ground automatically, but, to be sure, were produced by the 
will of the Creator with the object of benefiting us."“’ 

Palladius (wrote 419-20) realizes that the pious disposition of 
the mind "is naturally exposed to waves of evil, both visible and 
invisible, and can enjoy calm only with the help of continuous 
prayer and spiritual self-culture."** Centuries earlier the senti¬ 
ment had been expressed that prayer was not to be the request 
for somethir^ the devotee lacked but thanksgivii^ for what he 

** Cf, Smith, p. 1S4. QOi 11, 10-21, 

** Aa^rrftj (d. 98S), SUdb oUima'/X ^t^atawvu/, cd. R. A Nieholton (L«(d«n 
and London, 1014), p. 2dS. 

•* qtU oi-gtMb, 11 , 21 . “/W,, bottom. 

Cl&rko, ffp, aL, pp. 224-25, 

** Ritiaria ZAufiaco, Prologue, 7; trana. W, E, L. Clarke tLondoa, 1918), p. 42. 
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had been given.” These ideas, together with the experience of 
being drawn nearer and nearer to God through the effusion in 
wowhiping prayer of the innermost self, determine the character 
of the MuBlim pious' converse with his Lord- 

Sa<ld al-garris 

(d. 899) smd: You approach the Lord Most High as you will 
apprwch Him on the Day of Resurrection, When you stand be¬ 
fore Him there is no interpreter between you and Him. He draws 
near you and you commune with Him, fuUy conscious of Who 
It IS before \Vhom you are standing, for He is the great King 
Therefore, in the words of as-Sarr4j: “Before the time of 
prayer comes, the servant must be in a state of preparation, and 
his attitude must be that which is essential for prayer, namely 
a state of meditaUon and recollection, free from wandering 
thoughts, and consideration or remembrance of aught save God 
alone. Those who enter thus upon prayer, with heart intent only 
upon God, will proceed from prayer to prayer, in that same state 
of recollection, and will remain therein after they have ceased 
to pray. To the Prophet “every time of prayer was an Ascen¬ 
sion and a new nearness to God.“« While it is permissible to ask 
the Lord for a lawful favor,** some tender consciences refrained 


A u H. 1«0), V. 

s (I^ 68). It inay bj neatioiwd her* tUt M^ximua to U the oldeet «niwe 

fw Arab *tone lA 8 (pp. 2fr.86) heaaye:'U donotkBow whom tU 

^ ^e'ty’ri Ofoima, a quadmngukr rtone, Itrto# 

of Knidoe (2d e«t. s.q.), On iAe Serf 86 iOiofmphi Or^ 
^ ^ MtiUerlP^ria, I88ZJ, 1,176), quoted by is^^ationa 

an alter of atone tui snal age iaacribed with arebaic and luihoowiL 

^ no* ed., Ill, 848, tentatively identl- 

fi«a with'^aba). AgatharcbWea do« not, however, euggeat that the atone ae such 
waa an obKct of worahip. 

^ment of Alexandria (d. after *,p. 211) Protrtplihs ». 1 (SUhlin I 40) 
and Arnobj« (i aft^ 825) X*. «. 11, mcluda the atonea adored 

by the Aiabe in their lists of oddlttea of pagan wo«hip. 

** Sarrij, p. 152. 

"fWi, p. 164; trans. Smith, Barlj/ JfyrtiVtetn, p. 163, 

** Hujwtrt, p. 302. 

**E.g., al-Qushairf {d, 1074), ar-fiwdfo /C «*hft oWosawei^r (Cairo, 1880/1W2), 
p. ISO. The Ru^ waa compoaad in 1045. 
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from prayer altogether lest the Lord should tell them: “If you 
aak for something We think fit for you, you (falsely) suspected 
us (that We would withhold it from you), but if you ask some¬ 
thing We do not thmlr fit foF you, you have given Us bad praise. 
If you acquiesce We shall bestow on you what We have destined 
for you from all eternity.”** 

AJ-Qushairl begins bis chapter on lavba, repentance, with the 
koranic admonition: "Turn penitently to Allah as a body, 0 ye 
believers, m^hap ye will find happiness.”** If God wants man 
to be freed from his desires, he first throws open to him “the 
gate of repentance.”** Here repentance corresponds to “conver¬ 
sion” in Christian theology.*’ It involves three elements, “re¬ 
morse for disobedience and immediate abandonment of sin, and 
determination not to sin again.” Contrition leading to repent¬ 
ance “may be due to three causes: (1) fear of Divine chastise¬ 
ment and sorrow for evil actions, (2) desire of Divine favor and 
certainty that it cannot be gained by evil conduct and disobedi¬ 
ence, (3) shame before God.”** Repentance has a different mean¬ 
ing depending on the spiritual standing of him who repents. 
Dfi ^-Ntln said: “The repentance of the common is from sin; 
the repentance of the elect is from forgetfulnessthe repentance 
of the prophets is from seeing that they are unable to reach 
what oilers have attained.”** 

In describii^ the perfect ascetic, al-Muhisibi lists the char¬ 
acteristic features of this type of piety. “The believer who is 
seeking for godliness renounces all that is destructive to him in 
this world and the next, and leanness is manifest in him, and 
mortification and solitude and separation from the companion- 
ship of the pious, and the appearance of grief and absence of 
joy, and he chooses all that, hating to indu^ in pleasure which 
Ai-Waeitl (d. After 9S2), quoted by Queb^, at, p, 121 . 

** Kocta 24;31 (Bell tra&elAtee: "ye will proeper’*}; QuehAirl, op. iS. 

" Aba Sfidd b. ebl (d. 104S). quoted by R. A Nicbolsoo, in 

Itiamie Hiyttieitm (Cambridge. 1921). p, SI. 

n Cf. Smith, Early Myotidvn, p, 170. 

*• Eujwlri, pp. 294 eod 29^. 

** AI>EAltbl<U (d. 990 or 996), oAl u-toiommf, 

traoe. A. J. Arbeny (Cambridge, 19S5), p. 83. Sai^, p. 44, quotes » dlffereot 
vereion of s&yiag. 
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mAy incur the wrath of the Lord and make him worthy of His 
chastisement, and he hopes that his Lord wiU be well pleased 
with what he does, and that he will be saved from chastisement, 
and will be permitted to come into His presence and to taste of 
the joys of Paradise, unalloyed and unabated, and to abide 
therein to eternity, enjoying the good pleasure of his Lord, the 
AU-Gracious and AIl-GIorious.'’^®* 

V 

At the same time that theologians and philosophers strove to 
define and rationalise the absolute unity of the divine being, 
groups of devout strove after an emotional understanding of 
the essence of the One. On the basis of Nec^Platonic ideas the 
80 called for the wool, fCf, of which their coarse frock was 
made,* attributed re^ity to God alone. Man participates in real¬ 
ity only inasmuch as he has attained to identification with the 
divinity. An elaborate path, taaiqa, of spiritual perfection leads 
to the gnosis, ma^a, of the divine Unity and to the bridging of 
the gap between the creature and its Creator when the soul 
transcenda the confines of personality by losing itself in the in¬ 
tuition of the One. The mere attribution of reality to any en¬ 
tity berides the One is polytheiana, The finite soul views 

the Infinite with love. Love implies longing, And longing makes 
man renounce the world for the beatific vision in which no dis¬ 
tinction is felt any more between himself and the Most High, in 
whom the individual mind has become completely absorbed. 

Love is the mood of the Stiff, gnosis his aim, ecstasy his su¬ 
preme experience, “Man's love toward God is a quality which 
manifests itself in the heart of the pious believer, in the form of 
veneration and magnification, so that he seels to satisfy his Be¬ 
loved and becomes impatient and restless in his desire for vision 

of Him.He is cut off from all habits and associations, and 

renounces sensual psssion and turns towards the court of love 
and submits to the law of love and knows God by His attributes 
of perfection. And behevers who love God are of two kinds—(1) 
those who regard the favor and beneficence of God towards 

p. 199; bftna. M. South, Bariy Myilie of Baghdad, pp. IC9-70. 

Lit., MaociaUoD, i.e., of other goda to Gcxi. 
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them, and are led by that regard to love the Benefactor; (2) 
those who are eo enraptured by love that they reckon all favors 
aa a veil (between themselves and God) and by regarding the 
Benefactor are led to (consciousness of) His favors. The latter 
way is the more exalted of the two."*” 

Love, al-Qi^airt states, is a '‘noble state" in which God re¬ 
veals himself to the servant. God loves the servant and the 
servant loves him.^®* Love of God on the part of man is a state 
of his heart too subtle to bear description. This state will 
move man to glorify God, to prefer his satisf action (to anything 
else), to be impatient of separation from him, to yearn for him, 
to be restless without him, and to feel close to him in his heart 
through remembering him unceasingly. But the servant’s love 
of God does not mean that God should show him affection nor 
that he should join (or: comprehend?) God. How could this be, 
seeing that true inSnity is too holy to be reached, attained, or 
joined, It comes closer to the truth to say that the lover per¬ 
ishes in the Beloved than to say that the lover joins the Be¬ 
loved,'®^ Qushairl seems to feel that there is no better word than 
"love" to explain the servant's state, however much this may 
leave un«qjlained. 

Pound weeping and asked the reason, SulaimAn ad-DArfint (d. 
830) said: "Why should I not weep? For, when rught falls, and 
eyes are closed in slumber, and every lover is alone with his be¬ 
loved, and the people of love keep vigil, and tears stream over 
their cheeks and bedew their oratories, then God Almighty looks 
from on high and cries aloud—‘0 Gabriel, dear in my si^t are 
they who take pleasure in My Word and find peace in praising 
My name. Verily, I am regarding them in their loneliness, I hear 
their lamentation and I see their weeping. Wherefore, 0 Ga¬ 
briel, dost thou not cry out aloud amongst them—"What is this 
weeping?" Did ye ever see a beloved that chastised his lovers? 
Or how could it beseem Me to punish folk who, when night 
covera them, manifest fond affection towards Me? By Myself 
I swear that when they shall come down to the Resurrection I 

Huj^w, pp. 807-a in Op. at, p. 144'- 
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wiU surely unveil to them My glorious face, in order that they 
may behold Me and I may behold them/ 

For at the end of his path, at the end of what the Muslims 
called ‘*the science of Sufldom” or ''the esoteric science,”’” the 
mystic will receive the gnostic experience of the Divine. He will 
see Ood face to face, and, in seeing him, wiD become one with 
him. Love leads to gnosis/*^ Gnosis is ‘*the meeting of the 
Friend,” the drst step in establishing fellowship with him. Such 
fellowship loads to tranquillity and satisfaction, which “is the 
quiescence of the heart under the events which follow from the 
Divine Decree,”'” 

Beyond this experience lies/ond’, extinction of personal con¬ 
sciousness, Bntwerdgn in the language of the German mystics. 
In three stages man cleanses himself of bis seif. The passing- 
away of his evil qualities is followed by exclusive concentration 
on the thought of God, Thus freed from the world of perception, 
he may advance to the cessation of all conscious thought. When 
wholly immersed in the contemplation of the Divine, the jnystic 
loses consciousness even of his loss of consciousness aud attains 
to the highest beatitude of the soul-"^* 

One feels reminded of the word of Plotinus (d. 270): "The 
Soul thus cleansed is all Idea and Reason, wholly free of body, 
intellective, entirely of that divine order from which the well- 
spring of Beauty rises and all the race of Beauty.”*'® And this is 
how Plotinus tells the unspeakable experience, "Many times it 
has happened: Lifted out of the body into myself; becoming ex¬ 
ternal to ail other things and self-centered; beholding a marvel¬ 
lous beauty, then, more than ever, assured of community with 
the loftiest order; enacting the noblest life, acquiring identity 
with the divine.”"* 

m quehAirl, op. cit., p. 15; trtw, R. A. Nicholaoa, JRAS, IMS, pp. 30^. 

Eg,, SftfTij, pp. 28-24; Ibn BAldOn, ProUp<m«na, Ul. 50 (trwu,, HI, 85). 

M, Smith (Barlv MpUieitm, p. 209, n. 1) obMrves: *‘Ea»grius Pooticiu 
hAd Alrwdy cocDeetAd love Mid knowledge, Tor th© end of lov® 1® the knowledge 
trf God.^" 

•” Hujwlrl, p. ISO, quoted by Soiith, Barly Afptlit of Baghdad, p. 231.- 
*” a. R. A. Nlcboleoa, JRAS, 1913, p, ftl. 

Rymeod 1. vl, 6; tmna. S, MecKenna (Loodop, 1917), p. 85- 
ui£nrt«ad iv. vui. 1; trMis. S. MacKenna (London, 1924), p. 143. •• 
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Obviousiy, the doctrine of the fand^ goes far to bridge the in¬ 
finite abyss between God and man on which, one might say, 
Islamic doctrine is predicated. Fusion of the individual soul 
with the Divine Essence is hardly compatible with the absolute 
transcendence and remoteness of the koranic Allah. Orthodoxy 
struck back when al-Ballij (d. 922) proclaimed the merging of 
the divine and the human spirit, identifying himself in his ec¬ 
stasy with the Creative Truth. 

1 am He whom I love, sad He whom I love is I, 

We ue two apiriCs dwelling in one body. 

If thou eeeat me, thou aeast Him, 

And if thou se«et Him, thou aeeet us both.'*^ 

The core of Islam seemed threatened by the idea of hxd'Ol, in¬ 
carnation, and the execution of the overbold visionary caused 
the mystics to explain carefully that/ond* did not mean loss of 
essence or destruction of personality What passes away in the 
mystic’s ecstasy are the attributes, not the essence, of humanity. 
And, correspondingly, the mystic enters into God’s qualities but 
not into his essence.”* 

Even as orthodoxy had to resist the pantheistic proclivities 
of the pious, it had to counteract those antmomian tendencies 
which everywhere and at all times accompany the process o! 
interiorisation of the re^ous experience. It would be wrong to 
assume that the many $<lft brotherhoods, which were organised 
independent of one another in all parts of Islam, maintained the 
same attitude toward the religious law. Some groups insisted on 
the necessity of keeping the formal rules of the but added 

that these would become truly meaningful only when joined 
with the “works of the heart. Others profess to discover a 
certain symbohcai value in the ritualistic injunctions of the 

A-Toudstn, ed. L, Massigson (Faria, 1913), p. 134; irvts. R. A. 
Nlcb^hoc, 7^ of PertoncHty m (Canbrit^, 1933), p. 30. 

Cf. HujwM, p. 243, 

Cf, NieholBOii, JRAS, 1913, pp, 59-60. Tbe Qreek (but not tbe Romnn) 
Church went aomevh&t further in nllowing for "deification,” Manmua 

Confcfloor (d. 662) explaina deification as "sharing in tbe essence of God, through 
grace.” EuagTfus Ponticus (d. os, 400) preceded, Symeon the Youi^ followed, 
him in tbls doctrine. Cf., e.g., J. M. Hussey, and Ltentin^ in Oit Bytaniino 
SnpiH, (London, 1937), p. 223. 

“ Cf, Gcldaihsr, rerZerun^eR, p, 167- 
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c&non l&w. A third section pl&ces the gnostic above the formal¬ 
istic requirements of conventional religion. They would, in some 
cases, go ao far as to consider him free not only of ritual but of 
moral precepts. The unreality of this world cntmls the nothing¬ 
ness of all its attributes. What, then, could the statutes and de¬ 
mands of society, what the tenets of this or that specific faith, 
mean to him who had seen through the meaningless mirage? 

Law and dogma claimed a basis in reason. Dialectics was the 
means to ascend from truth to truth, The §0(1 spurned the logi¬ 
cal process. Knowledge gained by demonstration was a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from gnosis vouchsafed the intuitive soul. Not from 
outside with the aid of sagacious combinations of abstract con¬ 
cepts, but from within, under the dictarion of the Friend who 
illuminates the self-searching heart, does the mystic arrive at his 
insights. Not ratiocination, but union with the One is the source 
of their cognition as it is the goal of their way. 

By accepting the law but with important reservations and by 
deprecating the religious value of reason and rational proof, the 
SGfis, who, by the tenth century, had become the strongest 
spiritual force among the people, provoked a vehement opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the official theologians and legists of all 
schools. In 1045 al-Qusbairl, himself a ^Oft leader, wrote his fa¬ 
mous SiWo with a view to bringii^ about reconciliation. The 
path and the truth presuppose the law. This, one might say, is 
the basis of bis attempt at bridging the gap between official and 
mystical piety, between the rational and the intuitive life. * 

Toward the end of the same century theology took the deci¬ 
sive step to guarantee emotional religion its proper place within 
the structure of orthodoxy. AI-Ghazill (d, Ull), deprecating 
the religious significance of legal hair-splitting and of scholastic 
oversubtlety, called for a renewal of religious fervor from the ex¬ 
perience of the heart. He does not relinquish the principles of 
Islamic law, but he rdnterprets this law ss a means and a guide 
for the soul to work its salvation by winnii^ its share of the 
divine secret that is accessible only when approached in fearful 
longing for the love of the Lord, 

When al-GhazdU’s ideas had been adopted by the consensus, 
the great movement of mysticism, which in spite of Greek (and 
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Indian) origin of much of ita philosophical skeleton and termi¬ 
nology is the most signihcant genuinely Islamic contribution 
to the religious e^tperience of mankind, had been secured for 
orthodox Islam. It is perhaps only a slight overstatement that 
almost all personal devotion of the individual Muslim down to 
this very day is somewhat tinged with SMam and thus inclined, 
be it ever so lightly, toward pantheism. 

has added the saint to the human typology of Islam. 
The Koran speaks of the “friends, auliyd^, of God,”^^* on whom 
no fear shall come and who shall not grieve. In another passage 
God himself is said to be the “friend, wolf, of those who be¬ 
lieve."^*’ Popular sentiment identified those friends of the Lord 
with the perfect mystics in whom it recognized the supemat- 
uial powers of salntship. Here as often the consensus of the be¬ 
lievers defeated the unambiguous doctnne of the Prophet that 
ruled out the existence of salntship even as it had defeated his 
assertion of his own fieshly nature. Popular piety canonized its 
saints during their lifetime. After their death their tombs be¬ 
came centers of worship to which people would pilgrimage for 
aid and blessing. 

What makes the perfect mystic a saint is his intimacy with 
God which is documented by his ability to work miracles. “God 
has saints {auUyd^) whom He has specially distinguished by His 
friendship and whom He has chosen to be the governors of His 
Kingdom and has marked out to manifest His actions and has 
peculiarly favored with diverse kinds of miracles {kardm&t) and 
has purged of natural corruptions and has delivered from sub¬ 
jection to their lower soul and passion, so that all their thoughts 

are of Him and their intimacy is with Him alone.He has 

made the Saints the governors of the universe; they have be¬ 
come entirely devoted to His business and have ceased to follow 
their sensual affections. Through the blessing of their advent the 

^ EoTAB 10; 6S. Th9 concept of the '‘friend of God" is nn heirloom of the Eellen- 
ietic vorld; ef., e.g.) EpihCet Due. Iv. Z. 9 ead the loog list of Chrletiu refereocee, 
both Greek end Latin, in Hoil. p. 129. n. 1, In (bid. (p, 214) “Friend 

of God" appeals ae a frequent honorary epithet of the mock. Cf. also Augustine 
Confemoru vui. 6, where an ofRdal upon reh&quishing this world for the mooastic 
life eitplaioe; “amicus autam del. el voluero. ecce nunc So." 

Koran 2:258. 
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rain falls from heaven, and through the purity of their livee the 
plants spring up from the earth, and through their spiritual in¬ 
fluence the Muslims gain victories over the unbelievers."”* 

The doctrine did not, however, go unchallenged. “The Mu^ta- 
silitee .... deny special privileges and miracles, which con¬ 
stitute the essence of saintiiip. They affirm that all Muslims are 
friends (auUyd*) of God when they are obedient to Him, ftr<H 
that anyone who fulfils the ordinances of the faith and denies 
tlic attributes and vision of God .... and acknowledges only 
such obligations as are imposed by Reason, without regard to 
Revelation, is a 'friend’ (wolf)." Al-aujwtrl adds maliciously 
that “all Muslims agree that such a person is a 'friend,' but a 
friend of the Devil.But theology overruled the Mu^tarilite 
protest. Ash-Shahrastini asserts that “the miracles of the saints 
are intellectually possible and traditionally guaranteed." And 
he observes: “Individually these miraeiea m^ht not be credible 
but their cximulative testimony is proof that the miracles hap¬ 
pened at the hands of the s^nts."*” 

Opposition against basing saintship on charimala, kardmdi, 
came from the saints themselves. Abfl Sa*td b. abi ^1-Hair, him¬ 
self a recognized saint, was told: “So-and-so walks on the wa¬ 
ter.” 

“It is easy enough: frogs and waterfowl do it," he replied. 

“So-and-so flies in the air,” they said. 

“So do birds and insects," he replied. 

“So-and-so goes from one town to another in a moment of 
time," they said. 

“Satan," he rejoined, “goes in one moment from the East to 
the West. Things like this have no great value. The true saint 
goes in and out among the people and eats and sleeps with them 
and buys and sells in the market and marries and takes part in 
social intercourse, and never forgets God for a single mo¬ 
ment."”^ 

No protest, however, was of any avail. The people got the 
saints they wanted. With admiration did the populace accept 

W* Hujwlrt, pp. 2ia-13. >•* HujwJrt, p, 2lfi. 

**' Shahrafft&nt, Niitdya, p. 497; Uane., p. 157. 

NichPlson, Sludm, p. 57.* 
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the unmeasured self-glorification of some of their To 

describe his rank with the Lord, ‘Abdalqfidir al-Jilin! (d. 1166) 
said of himself: ‘‘Before the sun rises, he greets me; before the 
year begins, it greets me and reveals to me everything that will 
happen during its course. I swear by the majesty of the Lord 
that the saved and the damned are brought before me and that 
my eye rests on the well-guarded tablet (of destiny). I dive into 
the oceans of God's sciences and I have seen Him with my eyes. 
I am the living proof of His existence, I am the deputy of the 
Prophet and his heir on earth/'*** 

While recognizing the of the saints, theology was 

careful to set them apart from the mi^jisdt of the Prophets. 
Both kinds of miracles are alike in that it is God who displays 
the miraculous power in the prophet or the saint, as neither 
prophet nor saint possesses any control of his own over nature. 
But “the miracle of the smt consists in an answer to prayer, or 
the completion of a spiritual state, or the granting of power to 
perform an act, or the supplying of the means of subsistence 
requisite and due to them, in a manner extraordinary: whereas 
the marvels accorded to prophets consist either of producing 
something from nothing, or of changing the essential nature of 
an object.”*** 

This definition needs supplementation: “Muv’wdt involve 
publicity and kardmdt secrecy, because the result of the former 
is to aSect others, while the latter are peculiar to the person by 
whom they are performed. Again, the doer of mu^judi is quite 
sure that he has wrought an extraordinary miracle, whereas the 
doer of kardmdl cannot be sure whether he has really wrought 
a miracle or whether he is insensibly deceived- He who performs 
has authority over the law . . . . ; on the other hand, 
he who performs hardmdi has no choice but to resign himself 
(to God's will) and to accept the ordinances that are laid down 
upon him.''“^ 

us Gold^cr. ifu&. Stud., 11. 289-M, It m^y be nrjUd here that the Greek 
Church did not conteet the right of the faithful to honor pereoce of outstanding 
ple^ as ssifits, e7en dutiog their lifetime. 

us Ealtbi^, p. so. 

'“Hujwlrl. pp. 220-21. Sohaoht (cp. eii., pp. 65-66) quotes al-Bagbdddl'e 
(d, 1097) more ayatematic expoution of thaeubjeot. 
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The saint is the member of a hierarchy, headed by the 
or axis, who wanders through the world, always unknown and 
frequently invisible. It is this hierarchy '‘by which the invisible 
govenunenb of the world is carried out.”** The mystic specula¬ 
tion of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries identifies proph¬ 
ets and saints as ‘'Perfect Men.” The Perfect Man, the antkro- 
pos Uleics of the Gnostics, is a cosmic power. "He unites the 
One asid the Many, so that the universe depends on him for its 
continued existence.”*** "As a microcosmos of a high order he re¬ 
flects not only the powers of nature hut also the divine powers 
as in a mirror.”*** 

In every age the Perfect Men are an outward manifestation 
of the essence of Mohammed, who thus is shown as an Islamic 
Logos. Mohammed appears as the ideal type of humanity, 
the Perfect Man; and the Perfect Man is "a copy of God.”*“ 
It is in Mohammed as his mirror that the Lord’s names and at^ 
tributes should be seen. The beauty of this world is borrowed 
from him and subsists through his Light. This pre-existent 
Light that had been revealed in all the prophets from Adam to 
Jesus continues to affect the world through the ssints who com¬ 
mune with Mohammed in the oneness won by love. 

In this fashion the circle is closed. The Messenger of God 
is vindicated in his supernatural uniqueness when the power of 
the mystic saint who upholds the world is comprehended as 
issuing from his participation in the prophetic essence of the 
Perfect Man whose "heart stands over against the Throne of 
God.”*» 

^ Macdon&ld, AlUlud*, p. 16S. 

^ Nicholaon, Studies, p. 78. 

Ibid., p. 82, KproduciDg *n idea of OoldsOier’s. Oa tbe Perfect Men cf. 
ftleo D. B. MMdon»ld, World, XXU (1982), 153-65. 

el-JHl <d. between 1406 end 1117), quoted b; Nicboleoa, 
5(vdi«r, p. 106, end Portonality, p. 60. 

>*' quoted by Nioboleon, Slitdies, p. 105. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

THE BODY POLITIC: LAW AND 
THE STATE 


I 

I SLAM is the conanauuity of Allah. He Is the living truth to 
which it owes its life. He is the center and the goal of its spir¬ 
itual experience. But he is also the mundane head of his com¬ 
munity which he not only rules but governs. He is the reason for 
the state's existence, he is the principle of unity, the Stoats 
gedanke, which both upholds and justifies the continuance of the 
commonwealth. This makes the Muslim army the "Army of 
Allah,” the Muahm treasury, "the Treasury of Allah." What is 
more, it places the life of the community in its entirety as well 
as the private lives of the individual members under his direct 
lepslative and supervisory power. 

The burden of lawmaking rests on Allah's shoulders. His ordi¬ 
nances may vary in scope but not in stringency. Every order is- 
Buii^ from him carries same compulsion. It is not for man to 
grade his rulings as more or less important. Nor is there any dif¬ 
ferential to separate the sphere of his direct interference from a 
neutral or purely human zone. The only indifierent areas are 
those where lack of information bars man from the knowledge 
of Allah's detailed regulations, and by various methods the com¬ 
munity labors to supply the missing instructions. 

By its very nature Allah's word must be considered final. He 
is known to have changed his mind a certm number of times 
abrogating specific injunctions given his Prophet and replacing 
them by "equally good or better ones."* The death of the 
Prophet ended this means of organic, or opportimistic, change. 

Conflicts between the inspired precedent of the Prophet's 
eunna and the inspired stipulation of the Koran were but ap¬ 
parent and could be resolved through well-directed ingenuity, 
*Kona 2:100. 
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It fell thus to the lot of the legist to arrange the relatively re¬ 
stricted number of explicit regulations and the much more nu¬ 
merous records of the usage in the earliest times of the faith an 
such a fashion as would clearly describe the precedent of the 
golden prime of the Muslim community. 

The ten years of the Prophet’s rule in Medina and perhaps the 
thirty years foUowir^ his death constituted the age in which 
human society had come as near perfection as could be hoped 
for. So the institutional, legal, financial, and, of course, religious 
precedent of that period was to jdeld the terms, concepts, and 
prescriptions of that perfect order which was Allah’s. 

The political situation of the subsequent times discouraged 
the majority of the leasts from active partidpation in the gov¬ 
ernment- But even the most harmonious co-operation of juris¬ 
prudents and executive officialdom could not have prevented 
the gap between the ideal and the actual, the normative and the 
practical, the precedent of sacred law and the makeshift deci¬ 
sion of the executive order, from widening until it became un¬ 
bridgeable. The pious condemned the ruler’s deviations from the 
established norm of the Prophet’s days, and in fear for their 
souls they evaded his call when he summoned them to take 
office. However ready the state might be to accept the legist’s 
pronouncements, too many emergencies of change would call for 
arbitrary rulings, and the faithful would risk his salvation by 
lending his authority to the ephemeral iniquities of power. 

Thus the government of Allah and the government of the sul¬ 
tan grew apart. Social and poUtical life was lived on two planes, 
on one of which happenings would be spiritually valid but ac¬ 
tually unreal, while on the other no validity could ever be as¬ 
pired to. The law of God failed because it neglected the factor 
of change to which Allah had subjected bis creatures. When legal 
theory stooped to take this element into account, it succeeded 
in reaching a workable compromise. But it had, unwittu^y 
perhaps, relinquished that grandiose dream of a social body op¬ 
erating perpetually under the immutable law which God had re¬ 
vealed in the fulness of time. 

To be sure, God's will was manifest in the transformation of 
his community. Still there was deterioration and fwlure infallii^ 
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away from the standards set in the Prophet's age. To this very 
day that failure continues, and the Muslim lives imder two laws: 
one, eternal, applicable to him because of his membership in his 
faith; the other, revocable and subject to modification, a device 
to cope with the complications and to bridle the sinfulness of 
this our irremediably backsliding existence. 

11 

Law, constituting the will of God and in no way depending 
fw its authority on human reason or human values, purposes to 
limit the original liberty of man with a view to his own benefit 
and that of society. 

The original state of man is liberty. It is the exigencies of so¬ 
cial life that compel the abridgment of this liberty. Mohammed 
vmced God’s desire to attune the law to man's frailty. ‘'Allah 
wishes to make it easy for you, and does not wish to make it dif¬ 
ficult for you."* The Prophet's common sense discouraged exag¬ 
geration of any kind. Law is intended as the complement of 
fwth regulating man’s actions even as faith regulates his be¬ 
liefs. Happiness and its transcendental counterpart, salvation, 
reward the believer, ’ 

From these starting-points, "Islamic jurists have reached a 
twofold conclusion: ( 1 ) Liberty finds its limit in its very nature, 
becau« liberty unlimited would mean self-destruction—and 
that limit or boundary is the legal norm, or Law. ( 2 ) No limit is 
arbitrary, because it is determined by its utility or the greatest 
good of the individual or of society. Utility, which is the foun¬ 
dation of law, traces also its boundary and extent."* 
Accordingly, Muslims have defined jurisprudence as "knowl¬ 
edge of the practical rules of reUgion." The Muslim legists 
scrutinise human actions and classify them in agreement with 
Allah’s rulings. This procedure makes jurisprudence, in Ibn 
Saldlin’s words, "the knowledge of the rules of God which con¬ 
cern the actions of persons who own themselves bound to obey 
■Kona 2:iai. 

' D. ^ SMtOUn*, in Th4 Leffoq, iff UUm, ed. Sr. Tt W. Aroold and A Guil. 
Iaudm (Orford, 1981), p. 393, 
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the Law reapecting what is reqxiired, forbidden, recormaended, 
disapproved, or merely permitted."* 

The body of theae rules is called fiqk, which originally and 
even as late aa the Koran means merely "knowledge" of any 
kind. Together with fcoidm, scholastic theology, figh builds the 
skai^a, the "straight path," the Sacred Law, where "sacred" 
relates to the source rather than the subject matter of the regu¬ 
lations. 

In its purposing, then, fiqk Is "like the iumpnwtenh’o of the 
Romans, rm<w divinarum algue hurmivirum notiiia and in its 
widest sense it covers all aspects of rel^ous, political and civil 
life. In addition to the laws regulating ritual and religious ob¬ 
servances, as far as concerns performance and abstinence, it 
includes the whole held of family law, the law of inheritance, of 
property and of contract, in a word, provisions for all the legal 
questions that arise In social life, it also includes criminal law 
and procedure and finally constitutional law and laws regulating 
the administration of the state and the conduct of war."^ 
Before the word Jiqh attained to this comprehensive 
meaning it had been used together with, or in opposition to, 
Him, which denoted the accurate knowledge of Koran, tradition 
and legal precedent, whereas carried the connotation of in¬ 
dependent finding of judgment. Thus it could be said, Wisdom 
consisted of Koran, Him and fiqh.^ 

The encyclopedic system of jurisprudence, worked out, to use 
this old terminology, through Him and fiqh, arranges the indi¬ 
vidual subjects in a manner strikingly different from that sug¬ 
gested by Western legal thinking—even if we overlook the ab¬ 
sence inji^h of the fundamental Western division of private and 
public law and if we acquiesce in having the criminal law dis¬ 
tributed over a number of sections. 

The Shifi'ite fagih, Abfi Shuji' al-Isfah 4 nl (eleventh cen¬ 
tury), divides the material into sixteen books which treat of cere- 

* That 18 , legally a&d religiously indifferept. ProUffwuna, HI. 1; tnos., HI. 1. 
Tbe above rendering la that of R. Levy, Aa /n^^udum ta Ou Soeieio^ Idem 
(Lcadon, 1931-33), I, 2IS. 

»Goldfflh«r,5/, n, 101, • 

•Ibui, 
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moiual purity, prayer, the poor rate, faetiag, pi^riraage,’ barter 
and other business transactions, inheritance and wills, marriage 
and related aubjecta, crimes of violence to the person, restrictive 
ordinances (e.g., concerning fornication, drinking, apostasy; a 
chapter of misceUanies), holy war, huntiog and the slaughter of 
animals, racing and shooting with the bow, oaths and vows, 
ju(^;ment and evidence (i.e., legal procedure), and manumission 
of slav^.^ 

The actual codification of the good life as proposed by fiqh 
would, of course, depend on the source material which the legis¬ 
lator would recognize as authoritative. The assumption seemed 
obvious that the statute of Allah's commonwealth ought to be 
promulgated by the Lord himself. But equally obvious was the 
observation that he bad not done so. Only by a dangerous ex¬ 
tension of the interpretative abilities could it be maintained 
that the Koran supplemented by the Prophet's sunna contained 
or implied the answers to every question brought up by the 
change of events, the change of conditions. But to admit any 
other source of law was to acknowledge the impossibility of 
building the life of the individual and the life of society exclu¬ 
sively on the command of Allah, it meant the renunciation of the 
ideal for whose realization the Muslim community had been 
called into being. Not to admit any other source was, on the 
other hand, a dishonest evasion of the facts; at best, a pious fic¬ 
tion bound to r^ult in disastrous Inadequacy in meeting the 
exigencies of everyday life. 

\1ewed in this light, the acrimonious fight among the law 
schools concerning additional sources of legislation entirely 
loses the character of a squabble over words. In the last analysis 
no legist could escape the necessity of naing "opinion" or "anal¬ 
ogy" besides Koran and sunna, whether he openly acknowl¬ 
edged them as "bases," uqiU, or whether he admitted them cov- 

^ These four books ue ^levoted to the socelJed "piUen," arkin, of blam, the 
baw mintmuin obUjAtioos that rest upon eecb sud every believer. Tbeee ofkOn 
include the pronouncing of the creed, ihatiOdc, et leeet once during meturity of 
4ge. 

■ Cf. D, 6. MeedODftld, Devefopment of Afuihm Thoolon. Jvrioprvdonu end 
CoratHulionel Thoorv (New York, IMS), pp, 3C1-57, Already eeb-Bbftfi^'e (d, 819) 
Ettdb a2-umm shows eseenttally the asms structure. 
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ertly through subtle and elaborate interpretation of the Holy 
Book. The identity of their plight and the essential identity of 
their solutions lend the disputations of the schools a flavor of 
futility. However, while a aiaable proportion of th^ debates 
and of their differences anxply warrants this condemnation, the 
great cause at stake actually resolved itself into the burning 
question whether or not the Lord had revealed the full statute 
of a cmtaa Dei^ whether or not the concept of divine rulership 
of man and society could be carried through to its logical con< 
elusion, whether or not through a compromise a human element 
had to be admitted into the structure. 

The Prophet apparently was unaware of the dilemma. He 
does not seem to have considered the completeness of revelation 
or custom. We are told that once he was sending a judge to the 
Yemen and asked him on what he would base his legal decisions. 

‘‘On the Koran/' he replied. 

“But if that contains nothing to the purpose?" 

"Then upon 3 mur usage." 

"But if that also fails you?" 

"Then I will follow my own opinion." And the Prophet ap¬ 
proved his purpose.® 

And even under ^Ifmar II (717-20) the problem was still faced 
without much theoretical reflection. When the gddf of Egypt re¬ 
ferred to this prince "a case dealing with an assault of a particu¬ 
lar kind by a youth on a girl, the caliph replied that he could 
find no precedent for such a case and that the q64t must use his 
own ju^^nent."^® But the next generation awakened to the im¬ 
portance of admitting or banning "opinion," ra^, as a source of 
law- 

The great orthodox schools differ in the early phases of their 
development according as they allow or disallow the validity of 
the ra^.^ And it is worth noting that the later the date of a 
school the more intolerant it proves itself of TO?y —each of the 
great teachers, Abil Hanlfa (d. 767), Milik b. Anas (d. 795), 
ash-Shftfi't (d. 819), Ahmad b- Hanbal (d, 855), and DA’fld az- 

' Mficdo&eJd, op. cU., p. ilao Gcldzilwr. TH^ZAkmtgn (Lolfule, 1884), p, 8. 

>* Levy, op. di., 1,235. 

'^Qoldsihex, ZithiriUn, p. 8. 
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ZAhiri (d. &83), is less inclined to admit ra*y than his prede¬ 
cessor. 

Qiyds (analogy, analogical deduction), which came to be ad¬ 
mitted as a source of law by all but one of the four great law 
schools—only Ibn Banbal rcjecled it—represents an attempt at 
restricting or at least disciplining the use of the ro’y. There are 
two ways in which can be practiced. The analogy may be 
deduced from a material similarity in the configuration of the 
two cases, or problems, one of them already decided by Koran 
or sunna indicating the appropriate decision of the other, Or a 
more liberal attempt could be made to co-orclinato cmis by in¬ 
vestigating the (ratio, motive) of the korauic provision. In 
judging the present problem, the same HUa mast be found as 
prompted the Prophet's verdict. 

The Koran forbids wine because it causes intoxication. In 
passing on the permissibility of another beverage, its intoxicat- 
ir^ potential will have to be made the basis of legal opinion. In 
the same fashion the penal provislona of the Koran touching 
theft can be extended to cover burglary as well The 'flfo of the 
koranic provision,” viz., the punishment of “taking secretly the 
possessions of another/’ can easily be shown to apply to burg¬ 
lary, too.^* 

It will be admitted that the gain in prophetic authority ob* 
bmned by such restriction of the ra^ was bought at the price of a 
certain crudity of classification, since, to limit consideration to 
the present example, burglary and theft are not identical of¬ 
fenses nor were they so considered by the Muslim legists, who, 
on the strength of found themselves compelled to estab¬ 
lish identical penalties for both types of lawbreaking. 

The advocates of giyds looked to the Koran for support, but 
they met with slight success, and their opponents could with 
even greater ease adduce counterarguments culled from the 
Book.” The authorities who refused to admit the qiy&s were ad¬ 
vised that they, too, applied analogical deduction in their legal 
reasonings: that, in fact, no legal finding could be arrived at 

u Eo»n 5:42, » Of. Lery, op, dl.. 1,237-3S, 

'• Eona 4:62,4:85, tod 59:2 (•,©.) vere adduced in support of Koran 
6:38, ia eonibatiiig iu lawfulnnaa. 
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from the sacred text arid the sxmna unless the arguments or 
reasons prompting the divine dedsions or the Prophet’s actions 
were established. And It is pathetic to hear the deolers of the 
defend their position with the allegation that they did not 
subject the passages in question to the processes of analogy, but 
only stated explicitly what those passages stated impUcitly—' 
that, in other words, they were dedicated to exegesis, not to de- 
duction.“ 

The demands of life neccsdtated further concessions. In coQ' 
nection with the ^yds the ^anahtes developed the principle of 
istii^dn, or “regarding as better.” Carried to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, this prindpie would have allowed the complete setting- 
aside of the revelatory basis of the law in favor of local custom, 
popular prejudice, or simple expediency. It provided for the re¬ 
linquishing of the qiyd$ for what would be more convenient for 
the people in tlie particular case.** The Milikites replace isHI^ 
sdn with isHald)^, or “regarding in the general interest,” allowlr^ 
considerations of the commonweal to eater into the motivation 
of a legal opinion. It is in no way surprising that bitter oppod- 
tion stunted the growth of these trends which might have led to 
a system of equity,*' 

The means by which Muslim law succeeded at once in pre¬ 
serving its foundations of Koran and aunna and in attunii^ its 
provisions to the ever changing needs of different places and 
times was the recognition of the the consensus, as another 
source of law. It is the consensus which can accept an innova¬ 
tion, at first considered heretical, and, by accepting it, make it 
part and parcel of the aunm, overriding traditional views in ita 
way. Independent of “written, traditional or inferred law” 
constitutes the application of the Roman prindple “con- 
suetudinem aut rerum perpetuo simUiter judicatarum auctori- 
tatem vim legis obtinere deberi.”** The ijmd^ of the doctors 
functions like the Roman conaen^a 'prudentxsm. 

Q. gnouQk Surgronje. Remto dt Vhiaunn tUa XZXVII 

Th. W. JuynboU. Hon^rutiK dea idtsmiaeSan Oeaatua (Leidea tad Leip^ 1910), 
p. £1, a. 2. 

'• Qoldoher, Z6)nriU7t, p. 12. Cf. Mtcdonald. op. eU., p. 87. 

>■ I.e.. ua»g^ tad precedent tre to obttin force of Itv. Quoted by Qolduber. 
SI, II, lOi-2. 
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Being empowered to set a new swma, the vmd« outranks the 
iunna. The Korau says: "We have made you a people in the 
middle.”'* This, aJ-BaidAwt (d. 1282) explains, is to say that the 
Muslims are fair-minded and purified in thought and action. 
They will strike the golden means between avarice and profli¬ 
gacy, temerity and cowardice, etc. Their character being as it is, 
the koranic line implies that their tjmd* is authoritative, for, 
were they to agree on something vain, it would reflect upon their 
sense of balance.” More conclusive is the second part of tiie k<>- 
ranio verse where it is stated that this was done to make them 
witnesses in regard to the people. Elsewhere the Book assails the 
sepwatist. "But him who splits from the messenger after the 
Guidance has become clear to him, and follows any other way 
than that of the believers, We shall consign to what he has 
turned to, and roast in Gehenna—a bad place to go to!”*' 

By asserting that "never will my community be united in 
an error,” the Prophet eliminated the uneasiness that the con¬ 
sensus might, on occasion, be misguided and thence misguiding. 
In the beginning the consensus of the Companions was consid¬ 
ered authoritative. MAlik thought the consensus of the holy 
pla«8, Mecca and Medina, decisive. Gradually ijmA^ came to 
be interpreted as the agreement of those competent to judge in 
religious matters; it became the agreement of the learned. There 
being no organization of the learned, it is not possible to poll 
them and to obtain a decision on a moot question. 

The then, cannot be determined by resolutions of any 
kind regarding future settlement of this or the other problem. It 
rather is to be determined by retrospection. At any given mo- 
ment one is in a position to realize that such and such opinions, 
such and such institutions, have become accepted through 
Deviation from the ym4< is unbelief, ki^. 

The doctrinal area covered by decision of vm4<—these deci¬ 
sions may be expressed in statements, actions, or silence—con¬ 
stantly widens as the scope of what is left to its decision as 
steadily narrows. The questions to be settled by future vmd‘ 

**Koran2:lS7. 

•• T^air, ed, H. 0. FUi6ch« (L^fpag, lS4e-i8), 1,66-89. 

** Kor«n 4:116. 
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will tend to become ever more minute and ms^ni£cant. This 
natural development diminishes considerably the potentialities 
of yVnd* in reforming Islam. It may, of course, develop that, 
at some future time, the agreement will lend the wider 
scope so as to allow it to sanction far-reaching changes concern¬ 
ing validity and content of the Ju^k. 

The consensus has, in former times, compelled the admission 
of the cult of the saints as well as that of the infallibility, 
of the Propliet, in both cases disregarding koranic Btatements 
and the early sunna^* Tlius, the ijmd^ could, for instance, by 
shifting its stand on ijtihdd, remove one of the main obstacles to 
the modernissationof the Islamic structure,” A tradition of the 
Prophet has it that he who applies himself to form his own opin¬ 
ion through his personal exertion {nmjtahid} will receive a re¬ 
ward even though he reach the wrong conclusion. The falhble 
ijtihdd of the individual would always be corrected by the in- 
errant ijmd* of the community- However, the view has been 
held, and sanctioned by vmd<, that with the passing of the 
founders of the great law schools the ijHhdd nwilaq, the abso¬ 
lute, i.e., unrestricted ijtihdd, had disappeared. Their successors 
were entitled to ijlikdd only within the framework of their re¬ 
spective schools, and the subsequent generations of juriscon¬ 
sults possess an even more reduced authority in that they may 
anawer specific legal questions on the basis of their knowledge of 
precedent, This commonly accepted theory was, from time to 
time, contested by theologians who oltimed farther-reaching 
rights of ijtihdd for therwlves. The ymd* has, so far, sided 
agwnet their claim. But a reversal of popular sentiment could 
and would reopen the "door of personal exertion" and thereby 
possibly pave the way for a thorough overhauling of the sharia. 

Ash-ShAfi*!, to whom Islam owes the first theoretical exposi¬ 
tion of v’mdS quotes the Prophet as saying that in three matters 
the heart of a Muslim will never fail bto error; sincerity toward 
Allah, sound advice to the fellow-Muslim, and clin^ng to the 
Muslim community. And asb-Shafi«l exphuns such cUnging to 
mean just one thing: Since actually the Muslim community is 
widely disperaed and most places are inhabited by both 

^ 0& ijHh Sd cS. D. B. MAcdooftlS. BF, IZ. 448-49. 
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Uevers and unbelievers, both pious and impious, attachment to 
the physical community is irrelevant if not impossible. There¬ 
fore, the Prophet’s injunction can have no other meaning than 
to require the faithful to consider lawful or unlawful whatever 
the community so considers, to hold what the community holds 
in point of doctrine. Error springs from segregation. No error is 
conceivable within the community with regard to the implica¬ 
tions of Koran, suntui, and jiyds—if God wiileth.” 

This view, and with it the whole theory of ijmd^, became ten¬ 
able only through a significant addition, to wit, the doctrine 
that, on secondary points, divergence of opinion, iikW) was 
admissible. “The variety of opinion is a blessing to my com¬ 
munity.” With these words the Prophet is made to forsake the 
absolutist claim of divine law, the idea of the exclusivity of the 
one inspired truth down to the Iset detail of belief and conduct. 
The playing-down of the difierences between the four great 
maddhib^* which, for all practical purposes, divide the Sunnite 
world among themselves is justided by the minor nature of their 
disagreements. Without the recognition of their equal standing 
before God the fanatical struggle between them as it threatened 
to develop in the fifth and sixth centuries a.h. would have rent 
asunder the unity of Islam. So once more the exigencies of real 
life forced the abandonment or at least the curtailment of the 
expectation to organize life in submission to direct and un- 
equivc>cal regulation from the Airaighty. 

The distribution of the leading schocls was influenced by po¬ 
litical events as well as by the location of the schools' original 
seat. Teachers who lived too far from the beaten paths of travel 
would find it difficult to find students. 

At present the 5anafite rite—the only one to permit recita- 

** Abrid^ from asb-Sblifi^, fiisdio (CWro, 1321), p. 65; a full OermAO trAns- 
Utioa in SchAcbt, <rp. di., pp. 2^2S. It bAtdJy needi to be SAid UiAt the SbbA 
reiectA the of the Sunsitee. IFor do they Accept But they mAint^ tbe 
conUnuAnce of tbe i/dhOd exArcieed by AuthorlUee who wield powers tbet 

properly beloog to tbe Ridden Izn&m; see liter, chip, vi, Pert IIL The kmahip 
of the v'md^ cooc^t witii, And meet Ukely (to dsAccDt from, the Stoic-Eplcureao 
idcA of the demoQstrative force of the is filrly obvious. Cf,, 

&mon 2 miny pese^ee, Cicero Pe ruUuro tUorum i. lb And Seneee Ad Luoftum 
cxviL 6. 

** Sg. ma4hab, rite, eobool. 
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tion of iht Koran in a langua^ other than Arabic—dominatea 
India and most of the countries formerly sabjected to the Otto¬ 
man Turks; the Shifi^ites, southern Arabia, the Dutch Indies, 
Lower Egypt, and Syria; the MAlikites hold Upper Egypt and 
North Africa; while the Hanbalitea are practically confined to 
the Wahhibt territory in central Arabia. 

Despite the triviality of their distinctions, transfer from one 
rite to another is generally frowned upon. It is approved of only 
if suggested by migration to a country dominated by a different 
rite or else if undertaken to evade legal inconvenience, such as 
might result from the absence, in some territory, of a judge of 
one’s original school. Political developments have, of course, 
frequently entailed wholesale changes in the distribution of the 
rites- Thus the Ottoman Turks forced the transfer of Iraq from 
the ShSfi'ite rite to the IJanafite in the sixteenth century. 

Within the limitations incident to the realities of history the 
Muslim has tried to build up a life under God rather than in 
God. In spite of extensive borrowings from the law of the coun¬ 
tries he conquered, the^A as a system is profoundly original. 
Fortified behind his law, the Muslim braved successfully the 
vicls^tudes of time. But the observation is saddenii^ that much 
of his earthly success and of the sohdlty of his establishment in 
this world is due to his readiness to compromise by admitting 
the changing verities of this life into the unchanging verity of 
revelation. 

Ill 

Nowhere was the discrepancy between the normative dreams 
of the lawyers and the actual conditions of life so loud and so 
hurtful to the community as in the sphere of political organisa¬ 
tion. • No aspect of Muslim riviliaation lends itself more convinc¬ 
ingly to the demonstration of that grandiose and sublime failure 
to strike a balance between aspiration and achievement, that in¬ 
capacity to institutionalise with reasonable adequacy the di¬ 
vinely revealed principles of the body politic so keenly grasped 
and so unrealistically purged by the legists. But in the end the 
cleavage between the real and the ideal, becoming intolerable 
and ludicrous, forces the renunciarion of the ideal without al¬ 
lowing more than the thinnest disguise of such abdication to 
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protect the conscience of the comiouiuty which continues to 
think of itself as the community of Allah. 

Mohammed had set up hia followers as a theocracy, a com¬ 
monwealth in which the political power was held by the Lord, 
who had it administered by bis apostle and deputy, the prophet 
Mohammed. His divine mission conveyed to him political pow¬ 
er. The community knew no distinction between the temporal 
and the spiritual when it came to defining this power. The split 
in Christendom between church and state was unthinkable in Is¬ 
lam. The temporal power was at one with the spiritual; the state 
was the church in that it safeguarded and expanded the area of 
the fmth and took care of the business of the believers.* But it 
was restricted to administration: it was reduced to an executive 
function as soon as the Prophet died and Allah ceased to mani¬ 
fest the faith through his messenger and friend. 

Thus, rel^ion and politics, or administration, became inex¬ 
tricably joined in the task of the functionary of the early state. 
The caliph «Umar is supposed to have addressed his governor at 
Basra in these terms: 

“People have an aversion from their rulers, and I trust to 
Allah that you and I are not overtaken by it, stealthily and un¬ 
expectedly, or by hatreds conceived against us. See to the execu¬ 
tion of the laws even if it be for only one hour of the day, and 
if two matters present themselves to you, the one godly and 
the other worldly, then choose as your portion the way of God- 
For the present world will perish and the other world remain. 
Strike terror into wrongdoers and make heaps of mutilated 
limbs out of them. Visit the sick among Muslima, attend their 
funerals, open your gate to them and give heed in person to their 
affairs, for you are but a man amongst them except that God 
has allowed you the heaviest burden.”** 

When the newly converted chief of an Arab tribe said to the 
Prophet, ‘'Thou art our prince,” the Prophet answered quickly: 
“The prince is God, not I.”* 

The only type of ruler the Arab had known in his own country 

*IbB Quttibft, ed. C. Brookdmaim (Berliii tnd StrMsbu>*g, 

1900-1908), p. 28; truu. Uvy, op. eiL. 1,283-84. 

** SantillftBA, iotf. eil., p, 286. 
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had been the sayyid, the chieftain of a tribe (or possibly leader 
of an agglomeration of tribes). The scyyid held this office thanks 
to his personal prestige, which in part was due to hia ncble lin¬ 
eage, but which mostly sprang from his qualities as a leader, his 
generosity, and his ability to deal wth people. The sayyid had 
no power to enforce his bidding. Sometimes he became guilty of 
arrogancy, but as a rule his prerogatives did not infringe on the 
essential equality of all members of the tribe. He was freely ac¬ 
cessible- No ceremonial protected him and bis position. His heir 
would succeed him only if his capabilities recommended him, 
but socially the descendant of a reverenced leader had a con¬ 
siderable advantage. 

«Ajnir b. at-Tufail, a famous sayyid, contemporary of the 
Prophet, swd: 

As for me, though I be tiie son of the Chief of «Amir, and the Knight of the 
tribe, called on for help in every adventure, 

It was not for my kiasmen’s sake that ‘Xmir made me ^eir chief; God forbid 
that I should exalt myself on mother's or father's fame! 

But it was because I guard their peculiar laud, and shield them from annoy, 
and hurl myself against him that sCrikea at tlieir psace.^ 

The princes of the Umayyad dynasty (6S1-760) tried to main¬ 
tain the mores and mannerisms of the sayyid, although intrinsi¬ 
cally their position as rulers of an enormous empire, as succes¬ 
sors, caliphs, of the Prophet, and as "Princes of the Believers" 
{omir al^mu^mintn) had completely outgrown frame and scope 
of the ancient ideal. 

The accession of the ^Abbflsids, made possible largely through 
the support of Persian Muslims, brought to the fore the human¬ 
ly less attractive but politically more adequate concept of king- 
ship to which the Iranians had been accustomed from their na¬ 
tive rulers. The prince, isolated from the uniform herd of his 
subjects, consecrated by divine designation for his office, legiti¬ 
mized by his descent from a long line of kings, guarded by an 
elaborate etiquette devised to guard his person from defiling 
contact with the lowly crowd and to overawe the slaves over 
whom he had been set by the Lord of the Worlds*®—this type of 

ed. »nd tmoA. C. J. LyiJI (X«iden and London, 1913), 1,1-^, 

**On tha inSuence of Persian on Byzantine cenmooiol cf. the intereatiag 
paper by £. Stein, BytantinueH-Nt^ifiTUcMAcJit JeArbicher, 1 (1920), 50-09. 
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despot now merged successfully with the theocratic representa¬ 
tive of Allah and, much less successfully, with the Arab chief¬ 
tain of olden days. It would seem that the <Abbfisids attempted 
upon occasion to exhibit different aspects of their kingship to the 
several sections of their subjects. But, on the whole, the mores 
of the desert receded. LegitimSstic and pietistic absolutism, at¬ 
tractive to the rulers and supported by the cultural superiority 
of its Persian proponents, steadily gamed ground, mitigated 
only by the time-honored administrative weakness of the East¬ 
ern state. 

Each of the three concepts of rulership carried its own prin¬ 
ciple of succession. The sayyid’s office was perpetuated by the 
consensus of the tribesmen; the Persian kings held sway on the 
strength of their legitimate descent from their predecessor; the 
theocratic state, however, allowed of two principles to fill the 
vacancy on the throne. Since the Lord was not pleased to con¬ 
tinue the prophetic office by raising a spiritual successor to 
Mohammed, either kinship to the deceased Apostle of God 
might entitle to succession on the ground that a spark of his in¬ 
spiration, or of the divine substance distinguishing him as Al¬ 
lah's elect, would continue in his lineage, or else more crudely 
that Mohammed had designated his cousin and son-in-law, 
'Ali b. abt TAlib, as his executor, or, the consensus of the 
community might intrust one of the Muslims with taking care 
of the business of the state as a procurator and manager. 

The latter view won out in the beginning. But, while the func¬ 
tion of the ruler remained de^ed in this manner, the principle 
of heredity soon was admitted de facto; and, after it had been 
strengthened by the Persian tradition, no attempt was made 
over more than five centuries to displace the ^Abblsids, rela¬ 
tives of the Prophet, from the caliphal throne. 

On these somewhat slender premises theory developed its 
idea of the caliphate, harmonising the divergent forces of his¬ 
tory, Ai ming at glorification of the Muslim state, and laboring 
to make actual conditions measure up to the demands of the 
ideal. 

Al-MAwardi (d. 1058) begins his Statuies of Rulership (nZ- 
ahkdm oo-suUdniyya) with the statement that the imamate (or 
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caliphate) was divinely appointed to supplant the ofBce of 
pxophethood that had expired with the death of Mohammed.** 
It purposes the defense of the faith and the administration of 
this world. It is a necessary institution. Some base it on reason, 
because man would live in lawlessness without a leader; some 
on law, because the caliph is primarily concerned with its mun- 
tenance. To appoint an imdm is a compulsory duty of the Mus¬ 
lim community. The Koran enjoins obedience to the ruler.*'^ The 
imdm’s authority is therefore of divine origin. The Koran says 
that, were there any gods except Allah in the heaven or on the 
earth, both heaven and earth would go to ruin. ** Corresponding¬ 
ly there can be only one irndm on earth. Should different sec¬ 
tions of the Muslim world each elect an imdm, such election 
would be invalid. This view is proffered, althoi^h, by the time 
al-M&wardl wrote, Islam had ac<luiesced for more than a hun¬ 
dred years in a multiplicity of caliphates (the caliphate of the 
^Abbisids in Baghdad, that of the F&tinuds in Fgypt and Syria, 
and that of the Umayyads in Sp^). Ibn 5ald0n is more real¬ 
istic when he acknowledges the legality of two fwtdms holding 
office at the same time provided only there was sufficient dis¬ 
tance between them to prevent friction and confusion.^* 

The imamate is an elective office. Every Muslim man of good 
moral character and poseessii^ the knowledge and the judg¬ 
ment re<^uisite to discern the qualities required in an im&m is 
qualified as an elector. Nearness to the seat of the caliphate will 
influence, but should not decide, who actually psrtidpatee in 
the election. The number of electors necessary for a valid elec¬ 
tion is controversial. Precedent deriving from the accession of 
^tJtmin points to a minimum of five. Others carry this attempt 
to reconcile the theory of election with the actual procedure 
even further by allowing for a quorum of no more than three, or 
even for one single elector whose verdict is able to confer the 
caliphate on a qualified candidate, thus obligating the communi- 

** Tb9 (ollotvins preeftctetion ie moAly bsMd on aJ-MAwvdl M. Enger 
[Boda 1SS3], tr&ni. £. [Algiera, 1915|) onH Ibn 

27S B. (Umu., I, 318 ff.); cf. also L«vy, op. at., 1,295-817. 

** Cf., «.g., Ko»n4:62, 

"Korin 21;22. 

" ProUcomona, 1, S47-48 (tnod., 1, 801-92). 
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ty to obedience. The reduction of the body of electors to a mem¬ 
bership of one is tantamount to the acknowledgment of acces> 
don through appointment by the predecessor, for which method 
history provided many an example. 

To be eligible as inuSm, a person must meet these require- 
ments: (1) he must be morally beyond cavil; (2) he must be 
possessed of such knowledge as will enable him to pass per¬ 
sonally on questions of government that will present themselves 
to him; (3) his hearing, speech, and sight must be unimpfured; 
(4) he must enjoy soundness of limbs; (S) he must possess the 
judgment and the experience necessary for the conduct of af¬ 
fairs ; (6) he must show the courage and energy required to pro¬ 
tect the d&r (d-/sldm and to fight the enemy; and (7) he must be 
descended of the Quraish, the clan of the Prophet.®^ 

This last condition was not universally accepted. The Qfiri- 
jite sectarians held that any pious Muslim could be invested 
with the imamate—even an Abysdnian slave. And Ibn 0aldlin 
feels that the requirement of Qurasht descent is due to erroneous 
interpretation of various fiadU. 

Disability to carry out his duties disqualifies the incumbent. 
The caliph cannot contir^ue in office when taken prisoner by a 
foreign power. Since from the tenth century the caliphs in Bagh¬ 
dad had been little more than figureheads under the thumb of 
generals, the legists ruled that, as long as the actual potentate 
governs in the best interest of the Muslims, the imdm, although 
personally deprived of executive power, may stay in office. 
Should this proviso, however, not be fulfilled, then the Muslims 
are to look out for someone powerful enough to restore the 
caliph to his rightful position. One may perhaps detect in this 
stipulation the recognition of a limited right (or, duty) of revo¬ 
lution. 

The prerogatives of havii^ his name mentioned in the iufba, 
the address of the preacher in the Friday service, of having his 

** It mfty b« Botod tb»t iJ.-FirAbi (d. 9S0) Ichia A/odsl C%. which to inspired by 
Platonic and Ke«-PlttOQio Ideas but which haa remained inconeequential in the 
development of Arabic political theory, lays down about the same requirements 
for the ruler wbom he coBaidera Mao beoome active Intellect through control of 
the Intel) tgibilla. Of. S. Dleterici, Der ifutisrtiaai dee A^drdhf (Leiden, IdOO), 
pp. 93-96. 
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HAine on the coins, of attending service in the maq^tiray the 
“confined part” of the mosque, and of wearing the Prophet’s 
mantle, bterda, remained with the caliph even in the worst de¬ 
basement of his position. 

Theory, however, circumscribed his functions as rather vaster 
than they had been at the peak of his influence. Al-MAward! 
enmneratos his duties under ten heads. (1) He is to maintain 
Islam in accord with tradition- The caliph is to disabuse innova¬ 
tors of their errors and in every way to safeguard religion from 
deterioration. (2) He is to make justice rule throughout the land 
and to see to it that judgments are carried out properly. (3) 
It is for him to protect the borders of the ddr cd-lsldm so as to 
safeguard life and property of the individual believer. (4) He 
must apply the penalties provided by the sAar?«o against trans¬ 
gressors. (5) He must garrison the borders so as to prevent 
enemy incursions. (6) He is under obligation to combat those 
unbelievers who reject an invitation to Islam until they either 
become converted or agree to become tributaries of the Mus¬ 
lims, (7) He is to levy taxes in accordance with the koranic pre¬ 
scriptions; (8) to regulate public expenditure; (9) to appoint the 
right people to public office; and (10) to keep administration 
and all other state aflairs under close personal surveillance.’* 

IV 

In dealing with the lower ranlcs of the administrative hier¬ 
archy, al-MAwardl shows himself much more inclined to de¬ 
scribe realistically the situation .as he found it. 

Just as Moses had Aaron appointed as his minister or helper, 
uwsfr,’* the caliph appointed an assistant whose concern was 
primarily with the affairs of the pen, that is, with civil govern¬ 
ment. The vizierate was developed by the Arab Muslims, Sas- 
sanian tradition shaping no more than some of its parapher¬ 
nalia.*’ Al-MAwardl distinguishes between a vizierate with re¬ 
stricted powers, wisdra tanftd, and a vizierate with unrestricted 

Maward!. op. nt., pp. 2S-S4; inns, pp, 30-Sl.* 

"Kona 20:90-9$. 

" This has been proved concluaively by 8. D. Goitob), '‘The Ori^ of tbe 
Visierate and its True Character.'* ItlamieCttUm, XVI (1S42), 2SS-63,380-92. 
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powers, \Dizdxa ioSvAi, whose holder parallels in many respects 
a modem prime minister with the added power of levying taxes 
and spending public moneys according to his judgment. Hia 
tenure of office depended on the good graces of the caliph. The 
crises of the tenth century were accompanied by frequent ex¬ 
change of videra. 

A|-§Cilt (d. 946) quotes one Zbn laridl as saying: “Formerly 
thia office (l.e., the vizierate) lasted for quite a while {muzdr 
mcna), then it became limited to a year {mMwama), then to a 
month {musTidhara), then to a day {muydimma), and finally*'^ 
but here Ibn Isrd^ had difficulties in expressing himself cor¬ 
rectly—‘to an hour.”*’ 

The vizier supervised the beads of the varioua bureaus 
(dftiidn), the moat important of which was the cf-mdi, the 
treasury. Anticipating modern usage, the vizier not infreqxxently 
took personal charge of one or more of those bureaus or minis¬ 
tries. Each of the provinces which “formed more or less a loose 
confederation"** within the caliphate was administered through 
its own d^utdn in the capital- Around 900 these dfwdns were in¬ 
corporated in one central bureau (dSufdn od-ddr), with three 
branches for east, west, and theSawid (i.e., central and lower 
Iraq). The war office, the bureau of expenditure, the general 
post office (whose head was in charge of the secret police), two 
dtwdm dealing with official correspondence, and the caliph’s 
cabinet, concerned with petitions to the ruler, constituted the 
main organs through which the central authority asserted it¬ 
self.” 

Theory assigned the treasury income from three sources:/at*, 
tribute from lands conquered by the Muslims; ffhanttna, the 
loot of the battle; and ^odaqa, alms tax- ^odaqa includes tithe, 
^kr, paid on agricultural lands and orchards; and ^oda^o, in 
a more narrow sense, also called zakdt, paid on cattle. With re¬ 
gard to soAdf the Koran determines rates of payment and the 
charitable use to which the money is to be put.^® 

** Ibn Isri>n wrongl; fonoa nMA‘Si instead of A^-^fUl, Adab ol’kvUdb 

(Cairo, pp. 186-S6. 

»' M«, op. ciL. p. 78, *• Cf, ibid., pp. 76-Sl, for detail. 

Koran 9:80. Cf. Lavy, op. oL. 1, 331- 
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The tribute from conquered lands was the so-called to 
be levied from territory whose inhabitants have.conclud^ a 
treaty with the Muslims which placed them under Muslim sov- 
ereignty. Such land may not be sold, and conversion to Islam of 
the owner does not affect his obligation to pay kardj. The en¬ 
forcement of this tax from Muslim taxpayers was one of the 
great controversial issues of the Umayyad age, but finally the 
consensus acquiesced in the necessary but un-koranic arrange¬ 
ment. 

Actually, the treasury enjoyed income from other sources as 
well: taxes levied on non-Muslims, local and municipal imposts, 
tolls, sales taxes, and—an irregular but lucrative source—sums 
extorted from fallen officials and conffscations of one sort or 
another, especially profitable being the appropriation of the 
fortune left by the rich. 

Ibn al-MuHaza (d. 908) says: ‘'Woe to him whose father dies 
rich! Long does he rem^n incarcerated in misfortune’s home, 
the unrighteous officer saying unto him: How do I know that 
you are the rich man's son? And when he rejoins: ‘My ne^hbors 
and many others know me,’ they pluck his mo\istacbe one by 
one, assault him, knock him about until strength ebbs away 
from him and he faints. And in the dungeon he languishes un¬ 
til lie flings his purse to them.”<* 

Tax farming and collective liability of community or prov¬ 
ince for the amount assessed did their usual damage to the na¬ 
tional economy. But it was only in the tenth century, when the 
diminution of the territories under direct caliphai sway a^ra- 
vated the lessening of the income to be derived from the several 
sections of the empire, that the dechue became disquieting In 
306/918^19, the total receipts of the treasury amounted to 
about fourteen and a half million dindr —but expenditure ex¬ 
ceeded the receipts by over two million. The maladministration 
prev^ling becomes patent when it is learned that, of the total 
expenditure, only about one million went toward what might 
be called empire expenses, such as maintenance of frontier posts, 
the imperial mail, the pilgrim roads, and the salaries of empire 
officials, whereas some fourteen million were appropriated for 
Vtiodn (Cftiro, ISSI), 1,131; traiu. M&s. at,, p. 113. 
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the caliphal household, the policir^ of the capital, and the sala¬ 
ries of minor officials working in the central govermnent offices.^* 
Al-Miwardl intrusts the provincial governor with civil and 
military power in his area and, contrary to the usage of the 
better period, with the levying of taxes as well. In this he only 
portrayed the conditions of the later times when the possession 
of this prerogative in addition to bis other functions had made 
the governor practically independent. As he also possessed tho 
right to nominate the judges, his influence reached every com¬ 
partment of public life. 

The cleavage between norm and usage again becomes pain¬ 
fully apparent in theory and practice of the judgeship. Al- 
MAwardi stipulates &e requisites of a valid appointment that 
the appointee be (1) an adult and a male; (2) intelligent; (3) 
free; (4) a Muslim; (5) possessed of the high moral qualifications 
necessary for admission to the number of approved witnesses; 
(6) of sound sight and hearing; and (7) weU instructed in the 
law. This last requirement is understood to include the correct 
attitude toward the various roots of the 
Unless specifically restricted, the jddf's function will include, 
amoi^ other things, the decision of disputes, enforcing liabili¬ 
ties, enforcing the rights of the incapacitated, the management 
of pious foundations (auq4fi ^/) supervision of the 
appointed manager, giving effect to testamentary dispositions, 
the infliction of fixed penalties, the protection of his district 
against violations of safety and building regulations, and the 
meting-out of equal jiistice to the weak and the strong, the 
high and the low.^* 

What seems the ideal dispensation and process of law is con¬ 
tained in a letter allegedly written by ‘Umar I to one of his 
judges. Whatever its date, the missive was familiar to Muslim 
writers no later than the middle of the ninth century. 

Cf. A, voD Kremer, “Ueber du EioA&hmtbudget des Abbasideo-Reicbes 
vom JthM 30S E. (9iS-Sl9),’' a DtnJuc^iriflen der Kai». Akad. d. TTtu,, XXXVl 
<18Se), 283-SS2; aee also Eremer’s paper, ‘'Ueberdu Budget der^jutahmen UDter 
Reglerunf dee Hflrilfi elrel'd," VerhAndltingm du V2I, Int^maiiMolen Onen. 
taH^i^n-Conf^euei, StmitUehe Sedicn (^en, 1$S8), pp. 1~18. 

*>MiT&rd], dL, pp. 107-11; cf. H. F. Araedros, JRAS, 1910,762-6S. 

*• Mlwftrdt, op. cU., pp. 117-19; Amedrps, op. dL. pp. 768-69. 
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'‘The ju^^e’s office is (the application of) either an uneqwv- 
ocal ordinance of the Koran Cfort^ rnvJ^ma) or a practice 
that may be followed (ewina mwftoia^o). Understand this when 
considerations are put before you, for it is useless to utter a plea 
when it is not valid- Equalize all Muslinas in your court and your 
attention, so neither the man of high station will expect you to 
be partial, nor will the humble despair of justice from you- The 
claimant must produce evidence, from the defendant an oath 
may be exacted. Compromise Is permissible between Muslims, 
provided no law be violated thereby. If you have given judg¬ 
ment, and upon consideration come to a different opinion, do 
not let the judgment which you have given stand in the way of 
retraction; for justice may not be annulled, and you are to know 
that it is better to retract than to persist in injustice-In the 
following, ^Uznar enjoins in a manner to suggest ori^n of 
this passage perhaps toward the middle of the eighth century- 
After regulating the fixing of a term for the absent defendant 
and the admission of testimony, the letter concludes: “God con¬ 
cerns Himself with your secret character, and leaves you to 
follow appearances- Avoid fatigue and the display of weariness 
or annoyance at the litigants in the courts of justice, wherein 
God enables you to earn reward and make a handsome store. 
For when a man’s conscience towards God is clear, God makes 
His relations with -mpn satisfactory; whereas if a man simulate 
before the world what God knows that he has not, God will put 
him to shame 

The dispensation of justice is a duty on the Muslim com¬ 
munity. A qdii must be appointed. In places like Baghdad a 
chief judge constituted the highest judicial authority. Frequent¬ 
ly, a judge was named for each madht^ represented in a big 
municipality. 

Actual practice severely curtwled the function. Not 

only did the early caliphs frequently sit in person, as did even 
much later governora in the several provinces, but the local au¬ 
thorities, especially the police, arrogated the administration of 
justice to a considerable extent. In other words, a goodly por- 

** Jbn Qut4ibA. p. S7 (-MfrvArdl, op. a(.. pp. 119-21); traiu. D- S. 

JRA8, 1910, 311-12. 
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tioQ of the jurisdiction was handed over to the executive 
arm of the government to be decided by the visier, or the 
governor, who presided over the so-called 7na?4iim (lit., 
“wrongs”) court. 

This tribunal was supposed to take charge of the following 
matters: (1) “acts of injustice and tyranny committed against 
people by governors”} (2) injustice in the assessment or the 
levying of taxes; (3) supervision of the financial acts of the pub¬ 
lic officials in the various government bureaus; (4) “claims by 
regular troops in respect to reduction in, or withholding of, their 
pay”; (5) “restoring property taken by force”; ($) surveillance 
of atig^; (7) “enforcii^ decisions given by the giidi which have 
remained unenforced”; (8) “open evildoing which the muftiasib 
(censor, trade inspector) is not strong enough to repress”; (9) 
care of public worship; and (10) bearing of litigation in general; 
here no clear line is drawn as against the competence of the 
gddi’s tribunal^ 

The greater enforcement power of these “worldly” courts 
due to their closer relationship with the highest executive officer 
relegates the ordinary judge to a secondary position. It is char¬ 
acteristic that the four “orthodox” caliphs are never presented 
as sitting in mofdiim court—it ie the practical emergencies of 
the later period that compelled this innovation which fatally 
wounds the ideal of uniform administration of divinely ordained 
justice among the Muslims. The full extent to which the regular 
judge’s authority had been weakened by the eleventh century 
becomes clear from what al-MAwardl, himself for a time a chief 
judge in Baghdad, has to say on the difference of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court from that of the Of the ten points 

he lists, these five are the most significant: (1) The ma^im 
court is superior in dignity and power; (2) its jurisdiction is 
“wider and more unfettered, both in scope of action and in 
sentence”; (3) it possesses “greater power of intimidation”; (4) 
it also possesses “power of checkup open wrongdoing and visit¬ 
ing open transgression with correction and discipline”; and (5) 
it exercises full power of subpoena.^’ 

** M&wfcrdi, 97 . dk, pp. 135-41; cf. /RAS, 1911, pp. 637-41. 

M&ward!, op. cti., pp, 14MS; Anedros, op. cil., pp. 641-42, 
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In part, it is the peculiar ehortcominp of the which 

caused the nse of the ma^dlim courts. The gd<}i is bound to ad¬ 
judicate a case at once—the mai;dlim judge may delay the ver¬ 
dict if such delay appears to further the finding of the truth. The 
qdii cannot summon witnesses directly; he has to wait until the 
complainant brings forward witnesses and examines them. 
The ma^dlim judge is free to act as he sees fit in the best inter¬ 
ests of justice. The koranio law contained penalties repellent to 
the more delicate sentiment of later times. Already one of the 
Companions is presented as advising a woman arraigned before 
him for theft to deny the accusation so as to spare him the 
necessity of having her right hand cut off.*® The rnoidlim judge, 
on his part, could more easily decide in accord with contempo¬ 
rary fe^ng. 

The hieha jurisdiction represents another attempt to supple¬ 
ment the function of the qddi. It is an institutionalization of the 
koraaic admonition to all believers, “And let there be (formed) 
of you a community inviting to good, urging what is reputable 
and restraining from what is disreputable.”^® 

The official in charge of it, the rmJ^Uisih, usually a jurist, is 
“at liberty to deduce principles of decision from cmstom, ‘ur/, 
as distinct from revealed law, His duties are inter¬ 

mediate between those of the qdii and the magdlim judge. He 
hears and decides complaints in cases of short measure and 
weight, sales fraud, and withholding of debits that have fallen 
due. But his jurisdiction is restricted to obvious rights and 
wrongs and to incontested liabilities. He cannot hear evidence 
or administer an oath. On the other band, he can examine into 
matters without a complaint being brought, and his powers of 
execution exceed those of the regular judge. To al-Miwardl, the 
maz&lim tribunal ranis highest, the ktsto lowest.** 

The ptuhUmb is primarily a supervisor of the morals of the 
community. The trespasses he is supposed to prevent or to 
punish are, in a general way, infringements on proper behavior. 

» Of. Aroedjo*, JRAJS, 1010, p. 798. 

*• Konn 3:100. 

” Mivurdl, op. at., p. 404; c/. Ajn*dros, JR AS, 1916, p. 77. 

“ Miw&rdt, op. eil., pp. 405-8; cf, Amedros, ioo. fit., pp. 78-80, 
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Thus h© is to see to it that prayer is performed at the correct 
hours and in the manner sanctioned by usage. He is responsible 
for protecting the faithful from being exposed to the tempta¬ 
tion of the bad example, for instance, with regard to the drink¬ 
ing of wine and the playing of musical instruments. It is for him 
to safeguard the community against fraudulent commercial 
practices, to keep the roads open, and to enforce building regu¬ 
lations (a task which the sAoyi'a reserves for the qddt). He may 
be called upon to act as inspector of industries** and to correct 
unfair treatment and payment of laborers. He is not entitled to 
dehver judicial opinions, but he upholds what may be called the 
common law. His activities partake of those of the police officer 
and of those of the judge; his authority is both executive and 
judimal; but it is restricted to application and enforcement of 
prior rulings of the "higher’' courts or of the popular feeling 
of equity. 

Unfortunately, the ftisbo, so admirably devised in the flexi¬ 
bility of its tasks to suit the contingencies of everyday life, had, 
in al-Miwardl's time, "declined in people's estimation when 
rulers neglected it and conferred it on men of no repute whose 
object was to profit and get bribes."** At no time has the 
Muslim municipality proved capable of developing institutions 
which, over a protracted period of time, would have resisted 
the shortsighted encroachments of an irresponsible govern¬ 
ment. 

The awkward position of a judge vis-i-vis a recalcitrant execu¬ 
tive, generally speaking, the nea>iinpossibility of preserv¬ 
ing a clean conscience when pressured by the caliph on the 
grounds of raison d'Hat, and, finally, the unwillingness of sittii^ 
in judgment over fellow-Muslims whose moral standing might 
be vastly superior to that of the judge made the office one to be 
shunned by the pious, Only compulsion could justify its ac¬ 
ceptance in the eyes of the devout. Too often did the legist have 
to use bis knowledge to justify the inexcusable, or at least, the 

** Cf. Met, op, di., p. 269. 

“ Miwarti!, op. gU., p. 431; cf. Aaedre*, loc. cU., p. 101. In the Xrebion Nipta$ 
the mtthUmb shuee the iU repute; cf. 0- Rwciwr, Islam, DC (1919), 72-73. 
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urJ&wful, by ingenious twists of mterpr^tation, or even falsi¬ 
fication of textual tradition.®* The pious were afraid of courting 
eternal damnation when the office of was thrust upon them. 

Ab^ ^anlfa had to be fiogged into taking the judgeship of 
Baghdad. 

The reputation of the judges went down. Too often did they 
have to collude with those in power to suppress the innocent ; 
too often did they allow themselves to be bribed into condoning 
injustice.®® Unprotected against executive transgression, the ad¬ 
ministration of the law not infrequently broke down alto¬ 
gether, Once more, the sublime Muslim dream of the divinely 
regulated life eluded the f^thful under the impact of ruthless 
realities. Theocratic authoritarianism failed to stimulate that 
sense of civic responsibility which is, in the long run, the sole 
guardian of the law, human or divine. The Muslims in the great 
cultural centers not only were aware of being misgoverned (as 
were their fellow-subjects in the countryside) but they had no 
illusions as to the vicious circle of oppression in which they 
found themselves caught. But no analytical acumen could force 
the government to rid itself of the foreign mercenaries on which 
it relied for its stability, nor could a govemment harassed by 
the rapacity of shortsighted armed hordes be expected to fore¬ 
go the disastrous profits of corruption.*® 

With all this it still would seem that nowhere did the Muslims 
cling more desperately to their axioms and illusions than in 
their concept of the highest office. And nowhere were the faith¬ 
ful to experience more bitter disappointment; nowhere did they 
have to acknowledge defeat more openly and with less saving 
grace. 

The steady decay that, beginning as early as the ninth cen- 

^ Of. the ioAtancea cited by Goldsiher, ''MuhAQimed&mscliee Kecht la Theorle 
uad Wirklichkeit," Zi.f. pgl. RiAtaviet., Vlll (1886), 406-29. 

■ Cf. E. Tyu, Huloire Vorffonisaiwn jvdiciair4 n payt d'ltlom, Vol. t 
(P&rie, 1638), cbtp. v, ‘'Lee Moeim judiciftiree," pp. 428-500, aad Beecher, iec, 
c»K., p. T3, for the verdict on the judge of the Arabian Niqbu. 

“ Cf., e g., IbtL MiakAwaib (d. 1030), The EcUpte of the A&6«id Co&phaU. ed. 
end trans. D. S. Mergoliouth end H. P. A&edros (Oxford, 1920-21), II, 279 
(true., V, 298-99). 
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tury, ate away the strength of Islam and had, by the middle of 
the tenth, ruined the central authority of Baghdad beyond re¬ 
pair compelled acquiescence in conditions only too far removed 
from those postulated by political theory. It may be doubted 
whether the caliphate as designed by the legists ever had any 
real existence, but in the eleventh century the discrepancy be¬ 
tween reality and ideal had become so fiagrant it could no 
longer be overlooked by the body of the believers. 

So the requirements of legitimate power had to be redefined 
with ever greater leniency, until the low had been rciwlw5d and 
the theoretical dream abandoned. The believer was thought 
under obligation to obey whosoever held sway, be his power 
dejvre or merely defacl^. No matter how evil a tyrant the actual 
ruler, no matter how offensive his conduct, the subject was 
bound to loyal obedience. 

That disillusionment bordering on cynicism with which the 
Oriental still is inclined to view the political life begins to speak 
through the mouth of al-GhasAll. “There are those who hold 
that the imamate is dead, lacking as it does the required quali¬ 
fications. But no substitute can be found for it. What then? 
Are we to give up obeying the law? Shall wo dismiss the qddU, 
declare all authority to be valueless, cease marrying and pro¬ 
nounce the acts of those in high places to be invalid at all points, 
leavbg the populace to live in sinfulness? Or shall we continue 
as we are, lecognizh^ that the imamate really exists and that 
all acts of the administration are valid, given the circumstances 
of the case and the necesaties of the moment?"*^ 

Al-Ghaz&U continues: “The concessions made by us are not 
spontaneous, but necessity makes lawful what is forbidden. We 
know it is not allowed to feed on a dead animal: still, it would 
be worse to die of hunger. Of those that contend that the cali¬ 
phate is dead for ever and irreplaceable, we should like to askr 
which is to be preferred, anarchy and the stoppage of social life 
for lack of a properly constituted authority, or acknowledg¬ 
ment of the existing power, whatever it be? Of these two 
alternatives, the jurist cannot but choose the latter.”** 


Quoted by Levy, op. di., I, 806. 


^ SanliHant, Joe. dl., p. 302.* 
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That utter hopeleseuess and resignation which marks the 
political life of the later period is well expressed by the qd^i Ibn 
JamA^a of Damascus (d. 1333). “The sovereign has a r^ht to 
govern until another and stronger one shall oust him from power 
and rule in his stead. The latter will rule by the same title and 
will have to be acknowledged on the same grounds; fox a gov> 
ermuent, however objectionable, is better than none at all; and 
between two evils we must choose the leaser. 

The citriias Dei had failed, and the Muslim community had 
accepted its failure. 

** fhid,, pp. 302.-3. In nyuntiujn. Vw, legitimised usurpttioa. oo the 
gruujid thet tlie victor hed woo hla eruwn by s vote. of the Le^; cf. Cudcler, 

op. cii., p. 243. n. 4, eod K. Holl, Am/oSIu tier KirchonpacAiohio, III 

{Tubingen, 109S). 194. R. Ouillend (BOS; Commsnfoni toeielalit phiiolopao PelO' 
iwnm, XLll (1947). 142-eS) analyse the resulting ideae of loyelty; hie cocelu* 
aiuns illuminete certaia Islemic pettone of poUUofrl beluvlor. 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE BODY POLITIC: THE SOCIAL ORDER 

I 

I SLAM ifl concerned with salvation or damnation of the indi¬ 
vidual believer. The believers are equal before God, except 
for such distinction sa is established by their greater or lesser 
piety. ^ It is explained that “through piety are souls bro\^ht to 
perfection and persons may compete for excellence in it; and let 
him who desires honor seek it in piety.”* But the Muslim’s 
personal equality with his fellows in the faith which la guaran¬ 
teed, so to speak, by bis right to a direct relationship with his 
liord does in no way preclude elaborate social stratification 
within the community of Islam. 

The Muslim shares, to a very high degree, in the senativrty 
about rank which is so characteristic of the Middle Ages, Not 
only is he rank-conscious but he is keenly concerned with ex- 
pressii^ social distinctions through a delicate system of eti¬ 
quette. Questions of precedence are of considerable importance. 
Politeness is carefully graded to manifest the relative position of 
the interlocutors. Conversation as well as correspondence be¬ 
gins with public recognition of the social relationship of the. 
participants. Rank is stressed, not glossed over for the sake of 
tact or politeness. But this emphasis on social inequality, how¬ 
ever offensive it may appear to the modern Occidental, does not 
touch the core of the personalities involved. The ceremonial 
registers the accident of their relative position at any given 
moment. It implies recognition of a social fact that may be 
short-lived, but it does in no way suggest inequality of sub¬ 
stance- Nevertheless, Islam itself has given rise to a new set of 
criteria to grade and stratify society. 

Abtl Bakr had divided the spoils of war evenly among the 
Muslims, no matter whether the recipient was “young or old, 

la. Eonn 49:13. 

> II, 276, to Korfto 49:19; trans. Levy, op. eil, 1, 73. 
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slave or free, male or female/'* ‘Umar, althoi^h preserving the 
fundamental assumption of Islam leveling all distinctions of 
birth, insisted that the Muslims were not equal in the matter of 
faith. As it would hardly have been practicable to rank the 
faithful for the depth of their devotion, the caliph adopted two 
principles of a v^ry different character to determine the share of 
the individual in the distribution of the booty. Kinship with the 
Prophet and the date of conversion decided the standing of the 
believer, inasmuch as this standing expressed itself in the yearly 
emoluments paid out to him from the public treasury,^ 

Alongside of the idea of a religious aristocracy, other concepts 
of the structure of society compelled acceptance. The Barmakid 
viaer al-Padl b. Yaiiyi (disgraced in 803) is reported to have 
divided mankind into four classes, 

'*(1) The ruler, whom merit has placed in the foremost rank; 
(2) the vizier, distinguished by wisdom and discrimination; (3) 
the high-placed ones, whom wealth has placed aloft; (4) the 
middle class who were attached to the other three classes by 
their culture (ta^adduh) . The rest of mankind is mere scum who 
know but food and sleep/’* 

And long before al-Fadl, al-Ahnaf b. Qais (d. after 687) is sup¬ 
posed to have expressed a similar opinion. The value of culture 
for social advancement is stressed and the advice is voiced to 
study history, literature, and astronomy, as the kings are inter¬ 
ested in these kinds of information. A litterateur tells how he 
maintained himself in favor with successive monarchs by 
achievii^ proficiency in their respective fields of interest: as- 
Saff^b’s (750-54) predilection for sermons was followed by 
al-Man|tir's (75^76) for history; al-H4dl (785-86) preferred 
poetry—but when H&rfin was taken with asceticism, our 
courtier forgot all the information he had amassed in previous 
reigns.* 

* AbC YCsuf. Kitib (BClSq, 1302). p. 24; tnos. Levy, op. at.. 1,61. 

* For of., e.g., Mawerdl, op. oa., pp. 347-4d; see aleo P. K. HittI, Bk- 
icry of tb$ Arobo (Sd ed.; Lo&doo, 194S), p, 172, 

^ Ibo al-Faqlh {Ji 902). hAdb al-bcdddn, ed. M. J da Goaje (Leiden, 

1685). p. 1 ; traDalationa by Mee, op. exL, pp. 147-46, and Levy, op. oi*., 1 , 94. * 

' Ibn al-FaqUi, pp. 1-2. 
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Ibn al-Mudabbir (d. 892) enjoins the secretary to be careful 
to address people according to their '"grandeur, exalted position, 
and elevation.” He groups them in eight classes, the Wgher four 
comprising caliphs, their visiers and highest secretarial or civil 
officials, their generals and governors of the frontier districts, 
and their judges; the lower four include kings (either foreign 
potentates or such as are under the caliph's suserwnty), their 
vlsiers and other high officials, then the jurisconsults or theo¬ 
logians, and, finally, educated people of influence.’ 

IshAq al-Mau§ilt (d- 850), the greatest musician of his time 
and a man of encyclopedic entdition, asked al-Ma»m<ln as a 
special favor to allow him to present himself before him not 
among the singers but among the litterateurs. His request was 
granted^ and later he was ^ven permission to appear together 
with the jurisconsults and judges.® But the common prejudice 
against musicians prevented al-Ma’mOn from appointing him 
to a judgeship, although he thought highly of Ishiq’fi legal 
knowledge.* 

It is not always easy to ascertain the proprieties of the 
Muslim hierarchy. When in hiding between two terms of office, 
rbc al-Furit (d. 924) took refuge in the house of a haberdasher 
at Baera. "'While enjoying this refuge, he said to his host: 'If 
I should be made vizier, what would you like me to do for 
you?' The man said that he would like to have some govern¬ 
ment appointment. Ibn al-FurAt replied: 'Unfortunately you 
cannot be made into a minister, or a governor, or a chief of 
police, or a secretary of state, or a general: so what post can I 
offer you?" 'I leave it to you," said the host. Ibn al-FurAt then 
suggested a judgeship and he consented.”** 

Each Muslim, then, had his fixed position in three intersect¬ 
ing hierarchies. Before his God he was saint or sinner, a prospec¬ 
tive dweller of Paradise or timber for Hell; in the aristocracy of 
Islam he might be a kinsman of the Prophet or the descendant 
of humble non-Arabic clients with no claim to the glamour of 

* Ibn Mudabbir. pp. IC^ll. 

II. 199. 

* p. 198. and AgfiM (8d ed,), V, 272-78. 

**At-T4nCbl (d. 994). quoted by Levy, Baghdad ChrmuU, p. 139. 
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early converdon; md in official society he m^ht hold an ap< 
pointment as vizier or lead, as poet or singer, a precarious exist' 
encc on the outer fringes of the courtly set. There was no sup¬ 
plementing hierarchy of political rights. “What could be achieved 
under an absolutist government was a personal share in execu¬ 
tive power whose exact amount would determine one's exact posi¬ 
tion in the official world—a position, therefore, which the slight¬ 
est change of the political constellation would raise or lower. 

The social order of the Islamic world accommodated non- 
Muslims as well as Muslims. Both groups lived under the same 
bode conditions, and the eagerness to assert rank and power af¬ 
fected the Jew and the Christian as it did the Muslim. It would 
seem that outside of the capital the religious groups lived fairly 
apart, except for their co-operation in official business. But the 
yardsticks of social success, the mechanisms of social advance¬ 
ment or decline, appear to have been the same everywhere 
within the ddr al-2$ldm. Naturally, the dice were loaded in favor 
of the Muslims. Muslim appreciation of a Christian would raise 
his prestige In his community; Chrisrian prmse of a Muslim, on 
the other hand, need not be as beneheial to the recipient among 
his coreligionists. The mores and even the personal law of the 
religious communities differed to a considerable extent, but the 
fundamental social values were held in common. The three great 
religious groups evinced the same attitude toward power and 
the government. And Christians and Jews stood with Islam on 
the side of urban as agmnst rural, or desert, life. 

Islam, from its very outset unfolding in an urban milieu, 
favored city development. The legislation of the Koran en¬ 
visages city life. The nomad is viewed with distrust. The Book 
speaks of the Bedouin as very strong "in unbelief and in hy¬ 
pocrisy and more apt not to know the limits of what Allah hath 
sent down to His messenger.Wherever the Muslim conquer¬ 
ors came, they founded cities. Only in a city, that is, a settle¬ 
ment harboring a central mosque, jdmiS fit for the Friday 
service and a market (and preferably a public bath), can all the 
requirements of the faith be properly fulfilled. Migration into 
town, hijra, is recommended and almost equalized in merit to 

"Koran 6:03. 
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tbftt more famous ra^ation, again called Ayra, of the Prophet 
from Mecca to Medina- To forsake town for country life is 
severely condemned.^ 

While he duly respects their military virtues, Ibn !0aldtin has 
DO doubts concerning the anticultural proclivities of the Bed¬ 
ouin- Where they nUe, civilization will perish, Stable political 
forces must center on cities, No state can achieve continuity on 
desert ground- It is true» nomadism and a settled existence are 
equally natural ways of Ufe; nevertheless, the latter represents a 
more satisfactory condition. The lack of restraint and discipline 
that go with nomadism are hostile to progress of any sort. The 
Bedouin will oppress the settled population to such a degree as 
to ruin them economically, break up their social order, and thus 
bring about the downfall of civilization.** 

It is again the custom of the city that prevailed in enforcing 
the veil and the seclusion of the free Muslim woman. It seems 
that the Meccan woman of standing wore the veil Mohammed’s 
wish to have women share in the devotional practices and, to a 
certain extent, in the spiritual life of the community ran counter 
to established habit, especially in the eastern provinces, and the 
learned, adopting when in doubt the more severe interpretation 
of the law, made the skai* press home rigorously woman’s aloof¬ 
ness from any activity Bkely to attract public attention to her. 
Woman saints, woman preachers, and woman scholars are met 
with and are accorded generous recognition, but it is obvious 
that the average Muslim preferred his womenfolk to stay home 
rather than to g^un fame by unusual achievement. 

Mohammed allowed women free disposal of their property, 
and he improved their position with regard to inheritance. But 
he did not do away with the general attitude which relegated 
women to a secondary place in the esteem of society. 'The men 
are overseers over the women by reason of what Allah hath be¬ 
stowed in bounty upon one more than another, and of the 

Ob this flubjftct ef- W. det Tn4en‘ptioni et 

ConvpUirtndat, l$iS, pp, 8&-100. MaxW« ber, uni (TObloi;- 

fto, 1928), p. 368, Atra wh«a h» AASlgOA tb« town is Itl&m ''only jMliticftl <mpor- 
eoBtrutlag IaIacq is this KApeet frith Judiusm Asd CbristiAnity aa thA 
bAArere of a apAclfioAlly rAU^iOUA attitudA, 

Cf. Pr^effonwia, I, 320 ff,, AAp. pp. 270-72 (tTA&A., I, 234 S., SAp. pp, SlC^ll). 
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property which they have contributed (i.e., the marriage-price); 
upr^ht women are therefore submieeive, guarding what is hid¬ 
den in return for Allah's guardii^ (them); those on whose part 
ye fear refractoriness, admonish, avoid in bed, and beat; if they 
then obey you, seek no (further) way against them; verily 
Allah hath become lofty, great. 

The axiom of the natural superiority of the male sex which is 
made to justify its legal and social prerogatives is still main¬ 
tained in Muslim lands, where ‘‘excessive” liberty for the 
woman contmues to be eyed with apprehension and where the 
only slowly sanctions outward assimilation to European 
custom without imposing too much change in the basic attitudes 
that regulate the relation of the sexes in general and the public 
position of women in particular.^* 

The Koran allows polygamy but restricts it to simultaneous 
maniage with four lawful wives. To these, however, an un¬ 
limited number of slave concubines may be added. Divorce is 
easy for the man. No reasons need be speclhed. 

The elimination of woman from public and social life—a free 
woman may be seen only by her husband and next of kin within 
the prohibited degrees—was completed by the time of Hiribi ar- 
Kashtd. While it probably made for easier contact across class 
lines, it impoverished social life to a remarkable degree. It also 
became responsible for the emergence of conditions strongly re¬ 
sembling antiquity In that the educated man shared his intel¬ 
lectual interests and enjoyments with a set of women entirely 
divorced from those with whom he shared his family life. 

In imitation of the custom of the ancient Orient and of the 
Byzantine Empire, eunuchs came to be employed to guard the 
women of distir^uished households. The caliph al-Amin (809- 
13) did much to invalidate in practice the prohibition placed 
upon the institution by Koran and ^cuiU- Christians and, to a 
less extent, Jews were active in the procurement of, and the 
trade in, eunuchs. The people despised and loathed the eunuchs, 

i<K>nn4;38. 

^Cf., e.g., MuljAmmad Kurd ‘All, ai-*arabii/ya (Curo, 

I, 85-93; H. A. R. Gibb’s opjoiou In TAs A^cnr Bati: Prodlma and 
(CbIcftgO, 1942), pp. 39-40. 
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but high society was fond of them and paid exorbitant prices 
for them.'* In fact, together with well-trained singers they were 
among the most expensive slaves. 

In anecdotes such as those collected in the Kitdb aJ-a^hdni 
(“Book of Songs”) the more glamorous aspects of the life of 
skilled slaves and slave girls are represented. But even in those 
records of the successes of singers and musicians it cannot be 
overlooked how, at the barrier between bond and free, interest in 
the feelings of the fellow-human and awareness of his dignity 
are alenced only too frequently- Muslim society harbored a 
considerable number of slaves, but it was not wholly dependent 
on slave labor. In most places free, or freed, labor served its 
needs equally well. Therefore, the humane tendencies toward 
amelioration of the slave’s lot which are embodied in both 
Koran and Tradition were never actively opposed. The law im¬ 
poses certain disabilities on a slave: his testimony in court is, as 
a rule, not acceptable; his trespasses are more lightly punished, 
as he cannot be held responsible for his doings in the same way 
as the free; his blood would not atone for a free man’s blood, etc. 
On the whole, the trend was toward kindliness and liberality in 
emancipating them. The illimited right of concubinage with 
slave girls made, in many instances, for shocking degradation 
whose only alleviation may have sprung from reduced sensi¬ 
bility of the victim dxie to prolonged social pressure and tho 
commonness of the experience. 

To this day, slavery continues in one form or another in cer¬ 
tain parts of the Muslim world. Travelers, almost unanimously, 
report favorably on the lot of the unfree. Be this as it may, the 
only redeeming feature—and this of not too much saving force 
—is the absence of that self-righteous rationalisation of slavery 
with ail the cheap flattery it affords the masters and the equally 
cheap contempt it piles on the slaves that was developed in 
Christian lands in order to justify what conscience knew could 
not be justified. As the Koran took the institution for granted, 
its continuance did not warp too badly the souls of those who 
upheld it. The disregard for lowly human life, which is still to 
be felt throi^hout the Arab world, may in part be due to the 
o& eunuchs cf., e.g., op. pp. ds^7. 
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age-old custom of slavery. But the attitude is shared by the 
descendants of those slave aristocracies, Turkish and Circassian, 
who for many a generation ruled de facto in Baghdad, de jure in 
Egypt. The institute of the slave army that gains control of the 
state and whose members, theoretically at least, combins su¬ 
preme political power with extreme social and legal disabilities 
is perhaps the strangest paradox with which medieval Islam 
confronts us. 

II 

Society in the medieval Muslim world was intersected by four 
principal lines of division: the first separating the Muslim from 
the non-Muslim, the next setting apart the several rehgious 
groups within Islam, the third marking off the different na¬ 
tionalities united under Islam, and the last delimiting the more 
narrowly social distinctions that assigned people to a more or 
less definite hierarchy of professions. 

Of these dividing lines, the most incisive was the barrier that 
kept apart believer and unbeUever. The relationship between 
these two kinds of people is determined by this fundamental 
fact: there is not and there cannot be equality of the Muslim 
and the non-Muslim. “Islam is the final religion, the right way, 
the ultimate truth. Those who follow it are therefore the elect 
of Allah and are necessarily in a position of superiority to other 
groups who still follow something which is less than the final 
truth, which belongs to what is outmoded, inferior, and, in a 
word, psss4. Muslims thus are conscious that in virtue of this 
superiority they have sovereign rights to rule.“‘’ 

The world belongs as of right to the true beUever, who has cer- 
t^ obhgations to those communities who possess some part of 
the divine revelation but none whatever to the pagan. Muslim 
law leaves the idolaters only the choice between conversion and 
death. Thus theory does not admit the possibility of a pagan 
minority. It is only the Christians, the Jews, and the 2oroastri- 
ans who may be legally recognised as an o^anized minority. 
But the assignment of a clearly circumscribed position within 
the Muslim world does not bridge the gap in social distinction. 

A. Jeffery, JoufTioi 0 / Ntar E<ut«m Studim, I 3d2. 
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By virtue of his being a Muslim, the believer is superior in sub¬ 
stance, and there is nothing the unbeliever could do to amelio¬ 
rate his position but to accept Islam and to become himself a 
member of the ruling group. The fact that, in contrast to the 
faithful of most great religions, never in their early history 
were the Muslima subject to prolonged and largc-spjile perse¬ 
cution doubtless strengthened this conviction of being tlie 
elect of the I^ord. 

Aloofness is enjoined by the Prophet- "0 BcIio^'C^s! take not 
the Jews or Christians as friends!. ... If any one taketh them 
for his friends, he surely is one of them. God will not guide the 
evildoers.”'® The official attitude toward Christians and Je^vs is 
mirrored in a/otod, legal opinion, of the fourteenth century.'® 

“It is known that the Jews and the Christians arc branded 
with the marks of the wrath and malediction of the Lord be¬ 
cause they give Him associates and stubbornly deny His signs. 
God has taught His servants the prayers which they are to use 
in addressing Kim. He has commanded them to march in the 
direction of those on whom He has showered Hia grace, in 
the path of His prophets, the righteous, the martyrs, and the 
virtuous among men; He also has commanded them to keep 
away from the path of the profligate from whom He has with¬ 
drawn His mercy and whom He has barred from Paradise. 
Those that have roused His wrath and those that have gone 
astray” are fraught with Hb vengeance and His curse. Now, 
according to the tejct of the Koran, the people of the wrath are 
the Jewish people, and the people led astray by error are the 
trinitarian Christians who adore the Cross.” 

This attitude to the People of the Book, as Jews and Chris¬ 
tians are called, does not entail any obligation on the part of the 
Muslim either to convert or to exterminate them. And it is here 
that Islam’s reputation as a religion of toleration arises. This 
reputation is undoubtedly justified, inasmuch as both Chris¬ 
tians and Jews are permitted to profess their own religion; but 

I&>r4n 6:56 (RodweU's traoslfttioc). 

II Tr4&«. from Jovnal XVIII (sdr. 4, 1861), 46S. 

** Allusion to Koran 1:7: “(Guido tbou ua on th« otrsusht path, tbe path of 
thoee .. . .) with whom Thou are not ao|tv. and who go not aatray,“ 
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it is entirely unjustified, inasmuch as for the West toleration im¬ 
plies an equal footing before the law and participation in civil 
and political life on terms of equality. 

The People of the Book are considered as dmmJ, that is, as 
persons in possession of a protective treaty, ^mma,* in which 
they renounce certain rights and in return enjoy the practice of 
their religion and their customs. Much has been made of the so- 
called Covenant of *Umar as a document of liberalism. That 
this dooximcnt is rather an abstract from many individual covo- 
nanta or, better still, an approximate description of the actual 
state of affairs around a.d. 800 is not too important in this con¬ 
text. It demonstrates beyond doubt the isolation of non- 
Muslims within their own religious groups. Their personal 
safety and their personal property are guaranteed them at the 
price of permanent inequality. The briefest version of the Cove¬ 
nant is the following; it is given in the form of a letter from 
‘Umar in which he quotes a letter from some Christians. 

“When you (i.e., ‘Umar) came to \ia we asked of you safety 
for our lives, our families, our property, and the people of our 
religion on these conditions: to pay tribute out of hand and be 
humiliated not to hinder any Muslim from stopping in our 
chtirches by night or day, to entertain him there three days and 
give him food there and open to him their doors; to beat the 
(the wooden board which serves as ‘bell’ amongst the 
Eastern Christians) only gently in them and not to raise our 
voices in them in chanting;.... not to build a church, convent, 
hermitage, or cell, ixor repair those that are dilapidated; nor as¬ 
semble in any that is in a Muslim quarter, nor in their presence; 
not to display idolatry, nor invite to it, nor show a cross on our 
churches, nor in any of the roads or markets of the Muslims; not 
to learn the Koran nor teach it to our children; not to prevent 
any of our relatives from turning Muslim if he wish it;... . 
not to resemble the Muslims in dress, appearance, saddles 
- -. -; to honor and respect them, to stand up for them when 
we meet together;.... not to make our houses higher (than 
theirs); not to keep weapons or swords, nor wear them in a 
town or on a journey in Muslim lands;.... not to strike a 
Muslim; not to keep slaves who have been the property of Mus- 
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lims. We impose these terms on om^lves and on our co¬ 
religionists; he who rejects them has no protection.’'*' 

It is true that, with all those restrictions, non-Muslims fre¬ 
quently became infuential in the government. But it is equally 
true that appointments to executive posts of non-Muslims were, 
strictly speaking, illegal, that the appointees held their places 
on sufferance, and that pious circles always fought such laxity 
of practice on the part of certain rulers. The decisive point is not 
that in certain periods Jews and Christians trespassed without 
punishment the several restrictions imposed on them but that 
both communities, the Muslim as well as the non-Muslim, were 
constantly aware of the fact that there were irrevocable restric¬ 
tions incorporated in the canon law and that there obtained in 
everyday life conditions of laissez fairs not compatible with the 
sterner ordinances of this law. 

This is not, of course, to deny that there was in the East dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages less physical persecution of nonconformists 
thfl n in the West, where by the way, with the exception of the 
Jews, sizable religious minorities were as good ss nonexistent. 
The minority situation within the world of Islam is, however, 
portrayed most clearly by saying that the minorities bought 
their safety at the price of Ge^chichislosi^ksit, at the price of 
having more or less the status of crown colonies in our day; no 
influence on taxation and no influence on the foreign policy of 
the sovereign body to which they belonged. Within this frame¬ 
work their economic life sufiered comparatively little interfer¬ 
ence. Individual rulers might harm the communities or some 
prominent members—this happened regularly after a period of 
conspicuous prosperity and political ascendency—but the Mus¬ 
lims themselves were equally exposed to the arbitrary and un¬ 
restrained power of the monarch. 

The Covenant did not always protect the ChiMans of Arab 
blood. It was sometimes felt a disgrace that Arabs should not be 
Muslims,** and measures of repression were taken gainst them 
with the barbarity customary at the time. Throughout Muslim 

" A. 8. Thttgn, Th» and Tkeir Nar^Mytdim SxAjteU (London. 1980). 

pp. 4-*5. FortbeoUpuJationeoftbe CovenAntef. aIboD. C. Dennett, Jr.. 
and (Ae PoU Tot (Cembruige, Mas.. 1050), p, 63. 

“Tritton.op.rit.p. 89, 
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history, it should be noted, the tension, virtual or actual, be¬ 
tween Christians and Muslims was much more marked than 
that between Jews and Muslims, probably on account of the 
backing the Christians were likely to receive from the West. 
The Arabian Nighi^ eloquently describes the deep hatred caused 
by the Crusades, which led to a deterioration of the status of the 
Eastern Christians. It was during this time that a legist laid 
down the principle: “When the infidel attempts to rise above the 
Muslim in whatever respect and when he revolts against him, 
the imdm has the right to put him to death,’'** 

The inclusion in its framework of a number of semiautono- 
mous bodies of potential enemies obviously constituted a dan¬ 
gerous weakness of the Muslim state. The Byzantine Empire 
did not tolerate a Muslim organization on its soil. It is surpris- 
ing that there were comparatively few attempts at forcible 
conversion of Christians.*^ Religious law permitted the use of 
^vmi soldiers, provided they could be trusted. But it was 
exactly this condition which could hardly ever be considered 
reliably fulfilled, Thus, excepting the event of fore^ invasion, 
the burden of warfare, internal and external, fell entirely on the 
Muslims, an inequality which was in part remedied by the con¬ 
siderably more oppressive taxation to which the non-Muslims 
were subjected, 

The law safeguarded the stability of the ratio between the 
religious groups—not only was apostasy from Islam liable to be 
punished with death but conversion of a Christian to Judaism 
or of a Jew to Christianity was prohibited as well. In course of 
time the non-Muslim communities appear to have somewhat 
shrunk, but it is astoundii^ that they survived in considerable 
size, seeing the reward incident upon joining the majority 
group- 

Muslim law and, even more so, Muslim mentality insisted 
upon emphasizing without letup the disabilities to which the 

tuiaii^ue, XIX (sSr. i, 1S£2), 11^16, 

** Cydo&tt liaCa a few iiwUnces from tbe l&te period; cf. E io h ner, Idonty XXIII 
24$-44. Tb, W. Arnold, The Pnaehing of l9l^ (2d ed,; London, ICld), 
bae no inetance (roin Anbie lalam where the go^emiDent pnetieed compulnon io 
making cOQTortA. 
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dmmi was subjected- Hcpwever much influence be and his com¬ 
munity might actually wield, ways were found to prevent him 
from forgetting, and be it only for a moment, that he was, in 
modern terms, a second-class citizen. Time and ag^n the texts 
assert the intention of humiliating the ^mml Never was he to 
be left in doubt about his inferior status. This anxiousness on the 
part of the ruling group to cajole their own susceptibilities by 
hurting those of the non-Muslims increased as time went by. 
And it must be said that, on the whole, relations between the 
communities steadily deteriorated. The decline of their power 
made the M\islims more and more nervous; and, on the part of 
the Christians, the continued policy of alternating pin pricks 
and blows had its effect, too. 

In the early days relations between Muslima and Christiana 
had been fiurly satisfactory and decidedly better than those be¬ 
tween Muslims and Jews. This dtuation was gradually reversed. 
Under al-Mutawakkil (847-61) a wave of anti-dfmmt feeling 
swept the capital. This caliph, Barhebraeus (d. 1286) reports, 
*‘waa a hater of the Christians, and afflicted them by ordering 
them to bind handlets of wool round their heads; and none of 
them waa to appear outside his house without a belt and girdle. 
And if any man among them had a slave, he was to sew two 
strips of cloth of different colors on his tunic from the front and 
from behind. And the new ch\irche8 were to be pulled down. 
And if they should happen to have a spacious church, even 
though it was ancient, one part of it was to be made into a 
mosque." And they were not to lift up crosses during their feasts 
of Hosanna. In a similar manner he laid these same commands, 
and many others which were like unto them upon the Jews 
also.”" 

**It coAy oentionedln tbU cwinection th&t thtK la some evldeoee to suggest 
tbot ID tbe twelftK oed thirteenth centuries the Oreftt Meeque In Da.a840us was, 
to A certain extent, abered with the Chnattans, Ibn Jubsir {TrantU, od. M. J. de 
Qoeje [Leidw amd London, 1M7), p. 2«6 (refenod to by K. A, C. Cteawell, Bvly 
MusKm ArcUistavre (OzfoH, 1932-40), 1, 121)) b 11« aev ''loreign” Mchorilea 
living m the western miwifet. (Referance ow^ to Mr. M, B. Smilb.) For ths 
thirteenth century cf. Bartholomew of Edesea, MFG, CIV, 1444, and Eichner, 
te. eU., pp, 144-46. 

» Chrtmofiraphif, trana E. A. Wsllia Budge (London, 1932), X, HI.* 
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To promote hatred of the Christians, al-JAhi^ wrote a risdio 
in which he pointed out the reasons of their comparative popu¬ 
larity and then went on to explain why they should be detested 
and abhorred. The Bjmlle makes it clear that their social por¬ 
tion had not been unfavorable up to the writer's time. "Another 
cause for the admiration accorded by the masses to the Chris¬ 
tians is the fact that they are secretaries and servants to kings, 
physicians to notables, perfumers, and money-changers, where¬ 
as the Jews are found to be but dyers, tanners, cuppers, butchers 
and cobblers.*’ Our people observing thus the occupations of the 
Jews and the Christians concluded that the religion of the Jews 
must compare as unfavorably as do their professions."*" 

Al-J&bi? admits the Christians' wealth and their assimilation 
to Muslim manners. He even grants their superior education. 
But each of these assets he turns into one more reason for their 
suppression- "Our nation has not been afflicted by the Jews, 
Magians, or Sabians as much as by the Christians; for (in the 
polemics with us) they choose contradictory statements in Mus¬ 
lim traditions (as the targets of their attacks). (They select for 
disputations) the equivocal verses of the Koran, and (hold us re¬ 
sponsible for) IjadUs, the chains of guarantors of which are de¬ 
fective. Then they enter into private conversation with our 
weak-minded, and question them concerning the texts which 
they have chosen to assail. They finally insert into the debate 
the arguments that they have learned from the atheists and 
accursed Manichaeans. And notwithstanding such malicious 
discourse they often appear innocent before our men of infiu- 
ence and people of learning; and thus they succeed in throwing 
dust in the eyes of the staunch believers and in bewildering the 
minds of those who are weak in faith. And how unfortunate that 
every Muslim looks upon himself as a theologian, and thinks 
that everyone is fit to lead a discussion with an atheist!"** 

** It need hardly be eaid that this raprwaata no adequate aUtement on the 
economic poeition of the Jews, althousb some erafta aueh u the dyer’a trade 
were almoet eiccluaively plied by them. 

” Radd trana. J. FUikel, JAOS, XLVII (1927). 327-28. 

** IbitL, p. 331. Throughout hia Dueripiic, al-Muqaddaat considere the preoenee 
of many Jews or Christiana a bleimab. of a partloular town or area. 
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Despite their participation in public life, in which they were, 
however, severely handicapped by their inability to depose in 
court, the better part of their activities was spent within their 
communities. The tendency of their leaders was to stimulate 
aloofness rather than co-operation. The appeal to the Muslim 
courts in cases where the shas^ did not require it was discour> 
aged- The ^immt communities developed their own law and had 
power to enforce it within their confines. The communities 
designated their chief, whom the government had the right to 
reject. The positions of Jacobite Patriarch and Nestorian 
Catholicus were highly esteemed and apparently lucrative, too, 
for huge sums were paid upon occasion to secure confirmation. 

In reading works of Cbilstian authors of the kind of Thomas 
of Marga’s (d. 840) Book of Governors,** or in following up the 
fate of a iion*Muslini community in a provincial town,^* one 
feels very strongly how much their interests are divorced from 
those of the Muslim state. It is as though the author was barely 
touched by the events of the Islamic world despite the repercus> 
sioQS these must have had even on his personal fate. Muslims 
might scoff at, or assail the influence exercised by, the ilmrai 
in administration, finanoe, or the cultural life of the Muslim 
community—actually, a good deal, if not most, of the energy 
of a member of any subject group was spent apart from the 
main stream of development, devoted primarily to assuring the 
survival of the church or the synagogue that were source and 
goal of his social and spiritual existence. It is remarkable how 
tenaciously these non'Muslim communities maintained them> 
selves throughout and beyond the Middle Ages, and it is equally 
remarkable to observe how little the Muslim state was really 
hampered in its operation by the dead weight of those semi- 
forelgn organisations within its structure. 

The system of harboring autonomous religious communities 

'* A Iett«r of ftppoiDtmflBt from the Ta4JaT9 of Ibo SundOo Is prlcted, JRAS, 
190S, pp. 467-70, ftiid la port trati^lated bj Mez, op. eU., p. 35, 

Bd. 6sd tniu. E. A. WalUd Budge (London, 1899). 

•* Of,, 9.%., E. vOD DobwbUtz, "Edeati uoMr da Arab«rberrech»ft,” Zt.f. wtu. 

XLl <1898), 384-91. 
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inside the Muslim state recommended itself to every national* 
ity group that captured power in the Islamic world. It was car¬ 
ried to perfection by the Ottoman Turks, a state of affiurs which 
persisted until the Young Turk Revolution in 1908. The per¬ 
sonal status before the law of an Ottoman subject depended en¬ 
tirely on the privileges enjo3^d by the religious community, or 
milUty to which he belonged.^^ The Turks never tried to assimi¬ 
late the subject peoples, although they placed no obstacles in 
the way of voluntary assimilation. The milUi was self-governing 
in its internal affairs and elected its head, who received the con¬ 
firmation of the sultan in whom just enough executive pow¬ 
er was vested to enable hin^ to collect the taxes imposed on his 
community by the state.* ^ 

It was highly convenient from an administrative point of 
view to deal with the religious minorities through this machin¬ 
ery. The state never contemplated using their military strength, 
which, in time, became negligible. The modernization of the 
Ottoman state, after 1S39, resulted in a diminution of the legal 
autonomy of the minorities, some topics being withdrawn from 
the religious community law to be settled uniformly for all Otto¬ 
man subjects. The contempt for the non-Muslim groups, the 
raya —Turkish pronunciation of the Arabic ro'dyd (bt. r “herd 
animals")—remained along with their exclusion from the Em¬ 
pire’s policy-making bodies. With all this it must be admitted 
that, the over-all conditions of the East being what they were, 
this situation was the most advantageous that could be hoped 
for and definitely preferable to the change brought about by the 
impact of the West.” 

Cf. Cte F. van den St«ea de Jehay, D« la tiiwUtott UgoU dee cU^mont 
nm-mmdmam (Bruaseli, 1906), p. 7. W. Cahnmaim, Atnsriam Joismai Soti’ 
(Aogg, XLIX (1943-44), 524-29, doenba Che miUei fysCem and diacoMea ita 
receeeioo before the '*Cemtonal aooiety of the West.*' 

Van den Steeo, op- cii., pp. S47 ff. 

** Ae late aa 1399 did tb« eo-oalled ''Mad Mullah” build up a abate in Somali¬ 
land in which hia derviahea, in viitue of their rel^oua auperiorlty, constituted the 
ruling "tribe," with the political orgaoiaationa of the old Cribea left more or leee 
Intact (of. E. CerulU in AtptUi t prebUmi Mvaii d«2 mando muaulnon^ (Rome, 
1941], pp. 91-92). 
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The consensus of Muslims has always condoned theological 
disputation, but it has been slow in recognising that a group of 
dissenting believers had put itself outside the pale. As a rule, 
exclusion from the body of the faithful was the consequence of 
political disagreement fought out on religious ground. Exclusion 
never meant a formal excommunication of the sectarian—there 
would have been no authority to pronounce it. It only meant 
that majority sentiment held his teachings incompatible with 
received beliefs. Such majority sentiment may relent—as it 
seems to be relenting at present toward Wahhibls and Ibddites 
—and the survival of the sects is owed mainly to the individual¬ 
istic seal of the socioreligious minority groups themselves. 

The Prophet's death caused dissenrion touchir^ the succes¬ 
sion. One section of the believers insisted that ^AU, Moham¬ 
med’s cousin and son-in-law, was the sole rightful heir to leader¬ 
ship of the Muslims. The majority rejected this view, After the 
assassination of the third caliph, ^UtmAn, durii^ whose last 
days ^All had been rather lukewarm in his support, the highest 
dignity fell to him. Civil war ensued between Him and the 
XJmayyads, ^ITtiaAn’s kin, who fought to avenge his murder. 
The dispute in which Iraq backed ^Alt against the Syrian gov¬ 
ernor, Mu^Awiya, ended with a girijite stabbing <A11 to death. 
'All’s son, Hasan, sold his r^hts to the throne to Mu'iwiya, and 
here the matter would have rested but for a curious develop- 
ment that had commenced well during 'Utman’s reign but had 
been consistently disowned by ‘All himself. 

The entire community of the faithful reverenced the House 
of the Prophet and highly respected 'All for his close relation¬ 
ship with Mohammed, his early conversion, his learning, elo¬ 
quence, and other qualities of which it is difficult to ascertain 
whether he actually displayed them or whether they were his as 
the result of pious attribution. His political record, at any rate, 
is not too impressive. The community did not, however, accept 
the allegation proffered by a small conventicle of ardent parti¬ 
sans that the Prophet himself had selected 'All as his successor 
and had confided to him secret knowledge of a metaphysical 
character. For reasons that will probably ixever be satisfactorily 
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ftccoimted for, this group saw in <A11 and his otfspring the era- 
bodiment of their concept of the ruler, imdm. Whoever else was 
b possession of the highest dignity was no better than a usurper 
and a tyrant. It is the imdm, and only the imdm, who is entitled 
to direct the faithful. 

He is infallible and thus competent to teach and to guide. 
The existence of the imdm cannot be dispensed with. The imam- 
ate is a necessary bstitution—necessary in the sense that it 
constitutes the organ through which divbe guidance manifests 
itself on earth at any given moment. No reconciliation is con¬ 
ceivable between the Idea of the caliph as it was evolved by the 
majority of the so-called Sunnis—an executive charged with 
the defense of the faith and the faithful—and the idea of the 
iwdm as it was promulgated by the ‘Aff, the party of ‘All, 
the Shiites. This imdm is not only a ruler; he is a teacher and 
heir to the prophetic office. He is more than a mere mortal man. 
His function as a ruler is not acquired; it is innate. He differs b 
substance from the rest of manlUnd. The spark of divbe light 
that, from Creation, has passed from prophet to prophet until 
it was held by the common grandfather of Mohammed and 
‘AIS is now part of the spiritual substance of ‘All and his descend¬ 
ants. This spark marks out its bearer as the imdm of his age. It 
cleanses him of sinfubess.” It endows him with superior powers 
of the mbd and of the heart.*^ 

In the Koran we are told how after the creation oi man God 
said to the angels; 'Do obeisance to Adam,’ and they did 
obeisance, except Iblls who was not one of the doers of obei¬ 
sance. (11) He (Allah) said: 'What prevented thee from doing 
obeisance when I commanded thee?’ He replied: 'I am better 
f.hftn he; Thou bast created me from fire, but him Thou has 
created from clay.' (12) He ewd: 'Get thee down from it (i.e., 
probably, Paradise)! It is not for thee to show pride in it; so 
get outi’ "*• The Lord’s request whose refusal led to Satan’s 
downfall was, accordmg to the ShM, based on bis wish to have 

■When, mvicb impftcc&ULty of MohAmzDod wu by tb« 

Siiani^ *rb l' ^ Hfma wai conaidoroii &oC icli«r«Dt In tb* Propbet'a aubftasco, but a 
favor. Ivif, from Allah. 

For thia characteriaatioo of the cf. Goldiilier. Forloiun^on, pp. SIT-IS. 

« Koran 7:10-12. 
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the spark of divine light that rested mthin Adam adored by all 
creation. 

The specific impulses which made the Shiite conventicles rec¬ 
ognize the Light in this or that scion of the House cannot now 
be ascertained. As a matter of fact, the early Shi^a split over the 
personality of each subsequent imdm and broke apart into a 
considerable number of sects of varying importance. All of 
them, however, unqueationingly upheld the concept of the 
necessary ividm of the House of «AJ1, distinguished from ordi¬ 
nary man by his share in the divine substance. 

Pohtical discontent found a dignified rallying-point in these 
legitiioist speculations. Philosophical notions of Persian or late 
Greek origin secured survival by attachment to Shiite theol¬ 
ogy. The Sunnite government was forced to repress the move¬ 
ment which not only waa politically dai^eroua—the number of 
Alid pretenders is legiou'-but which through its idea of the 
imdm’B infallible authority in doctrine and morals might lead, 
and in the case of some ultra-Shiite groups did lead, to the de¬ 
struction of the core of Islam, the belief, that is, in the finality 
of Mohammed's message. Did not certvn extremist circles go 
60 far as to condemn Mohammed for usuiping what would r^ht- 
fully have been ‘Alt^s place? Was it not suggested by others that 
Gabriel made a mistake in intrusting the Lord’s message to 
Mohammed instead of to To be sure, the moderates dis¬ 
claimed responsibility for those excesses, even as they repudi¬ 
ated any doctrine smacking of incarnation of the godhead in 
the imdm, but the fundamental rift in political and theological 
reasonii:^ was not to be healed. 

Persecution, blunted by the jerky inconsistencies of oriental 
administration and, even more, by the general veneration of the 
Prophet’s family, did nothing to prevent the growth of the Shi^a. 
The movement spread right in the center of the Empire, even in 
the capital itself. Shiite scholars were busy fortifying the foun¬ 
dations of tbeir claim. Toward the end of the ninth century the 
Shiite historian, Ibn Widih al-Ya^qtlbi (d. after 891), thus de¬ 
scribes the selection by Mohammed of ^Alt as his successor. It 
happened on his return from his farewell pilgrimage to Mecca. 

** Of. Goldsilier, Forjeivn^m, p. S19. 
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“Mchaxnmed seb out at night, str^ght for Medina. When he 
came to a place in the vicinity of al‘'Jatifa, which wae called 

Ghadir 0uinm (the Pond of Summ).he stood up to de* 

liver an inspired utterance. Taking the hand of ‘All b. abt T^lib, 
he said: *Am I not dearer to the believers than their own lives?’ 
They replied; ‘Yes, 0 Apostle of God.’ He then declared: 'Who¬ 
ever recognizes me as bis master, will know ‘All as his master.’ 
He went on to say: ‘0 ye people, I will now go ahead of you, and 

3 rou will meet me at the drinking-fountun in Paradise. 

And I will ask you when you arrive concerning two treasures, so 
be careful how you look after them.' They inquired: ‘What 
treasures, 0 Apostle of God?' He answered: 'The greatest treas¬ 
ure is the Book of God, because it is from Him, given as it were 
by the hand of God, and entrusted to your hands. Hold fast to 
it and do not lose it and do not change it. The other treasure is 
the line of my descendants, the People of the Household.’ 

In 962 the Btyid, Mu‘iaz ad-Daula, a Shi‘1 from Dwlam in 
northwestern Persia, introduced the celebration of this day of 
the Pond of Humm in Baghdad.*^ 

With the rise of the Shl^a from the tenth century onward 
quarrels between them and the Sunnis multiplied. In B^hdad 
as elsewhere the Shl«i8 lived together. Their dow expansion be¬ 
yond the quarter of Kar^ testifies to their gradual but irrepres¬ 
sible growth in numbers and influence. The most insignificant 
incident might stir up a riot. The mutual dislike of the two 
groups was easily fanned into hatred. It would seem that, on the 
whole, the SW'a displayed greater intransigence. It was a Shl't 
vizier (of the Sunni caliph) who suggested to the Moi^ol prince 
HtlUgfi the conquest of Baghdad, and it was another ShM dig¬ 
nitary who persuaded him to kill the captured caliph after Bagh¬ 
dad had fallen (1268). The Shfis in general looked upon the 
pagan Mongols as liberators from the Sunni yoke. 

The law of the Shl'a differed from that of the Sunnites only 
in a few points of major importance. Thus, the Shl^a permits 
marriage to be contracted for a specified time, an arrangement 

- Ya<qCW, Bxitoria*, ©a. M. Th. (Leidan, 1S88), U, 126; Crtoa D- M. 

DoQAldsoa. Th» Shi<iu Rdifim (London, 1933), pp. 1-2. 

U«8, op. cit.. p. 69. 
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which the Sunna, not unjustly, equalizes with prostitution. The 
similarity of their fiqh entiuls a profound similarity in their 
everyday lives. Aside from minor changes in the ritual, 
there would not have been much to emphasise the cleavage of 
the groups in their d^y relations. 

What did keep them apart and provoked ceaseless friction 
was their different attitude to the Muslim community and to 
their fellow-men. To an unusual degree the Sht^a had developed 
the traits so often met with in email and suppressed religious 
groups. Their attachment to their own creed wu.s coupled witli 
an inclination to accept speculative extravagancies that must 
have been deeply repugnant to the far more sober judgment of 
the SunDts, A most unpleasant aggressiveness made them de¬ 
velop the cursing of their opponents, especially the three usurp¬ 
ing caliphs, into a religious duty. To the Sunn! those caliphs 
were little short of heroes of the f^th. This petulant aggressive¬ 
ness manifeste itself again in an almost morbid urge to oppose 
the Sunn! at all cost on any controversial detail. The Shiite 
legist, KuUnt (d. 93^), declares: '^Wbat runs counter to the con¬ 
sensus of the Sunna is correct.”^ 

Sunnite Islam in the good periods exhibits an unmistakable 
trend toward humanisation of interdenominational relations. 
Tbe Koran declares the polytheists to be "simply filth,”** that 
is, ceremonially unclean. Sumilte Islam practically limits the 
application of this statement to excluding the non-Muslim from 
the Ka^ba, which, incidentally, the context shows it was meant 
to justify, The Shl'a, on the other hand, reads into Mohammed’s 
observation a prohibition so much as to touch the unbeliever. If 
be drinks from a vessel, the vessel can no longer be used by a 
believer, that is, by a SM't, etc. The Koran permits Muslim men 
to marry Jewish or Christian women of good repute.** The Shl«a, 
impelled by its intense separatism, explains this permission 
away. Wherever possible the non-Shiite Muslim is included in 
this sectarian intolerance. It is even suggested to bar all ad¬ 
versaries of the Alid cause from receiving charity. 

Intransigence and intolerance are made particularly unpleas- 

** Goldslher, Vorterunfen, p, 247, n. 17.26 on p. 277. 

«Korta9:2$, <«Kor4D5:7. 
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ant by the doctrine of taqiyya (Hb,, precaution). The Koran 
states: “Whether ye conceal what is in j^our hearts or reveal it, 
Allah knows it.”** This verse has been taken to condone con¬ 
cealment of one’s convictions in the event their open profession 
would endanger the believer’s safety. The Shl^a, however, built 
upon this slender foundation a doctrine, considered fundamen¬ 
tal, of the believer’s duty to hide his true allegiance when under 
the sway of the unbeliever. The ShM is bidden to act like a 
Sunnt when dominated by a Sunni government, The injunction 
met with sufficient response to imbue medieval Shiism with a 
most unattractive flavor of moral ambiguity- The Sh^^ in non- 
ShM territory lives the life of a conspirator. He curses in private 
whom he joins in public. The laws of morality are valid only 
within the conventicle. Oppression engendered a tearful mood. 
The marks of suffering were declared the marks of the true 
Shl‘i. A blend of self-pity and self-righteousness, unmeasured 
hatred and unmeasured devotion, made up the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the Friends of the Household. 

The attraction of Shiism was heightened by the accommoda¬ 
tion it provided for age-old concepts and manners of reasoning 
debarred from the system of Muslim orthodoxy- But its appeal 
gained even more strength by supplying a justification for emo¬ 
tionalism toward which Sunnite Tslam had always shown a cer¬ 
tain reserve. The Shl«a distrusted Sfifiam. It was not for the in¬ 
dividual believer to establish contact with the divinity—the 
isn6m mediated, logos-like, between the godhead and the God¬ 
seeking soul. But while the highest experience of the was, 
by its very nature, confined to the few, everybody might share 
in the intoxication of grief that swept the fwthful in the com¬ 
memoration of Husain's death. 

This son of and grandson of the Prophet had been slain, 
in 680, at Kerbela in the course of an abortive revolt. The 
pathetic figure of incompetent but courageous nobleman 
deserted in his hour of need by those who had prompted bis re¬ 
bellion impressed itself upon the imagination of Islam, and espe¬ 
cially of Shiite Islam, as no other Muslim personality except 
the Prophet himself and possibly ‘All. With pride does the 
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Shl<a refer to its sanguinary defeats. '^Our dooms are the swords 
while you die on your thrones like the full-breasted (women) 
But pride yields to despair when it comes to the slai^hter of 
Husain. Moaning for ^usairl has become the paramount mood 
of the Shl'a. The true believer ff^ill never cease to weep for the 
martyred prince, not even in Paradise. In 962 "solemn waiiii^ 
and lamentations"*' for Qusain were instituted in Baghdad to 
mark the tenth of Mubarram, the chief festival of the ShM. As 
time went on, regular passion plays were performed on this day. 
The plays we possess, all of them of unknown authorship and in 
part of no mean artistic value, are hardly older than ISOO, but 
there is every reason to believe that they give vent to emotions 
that were as vehemently experienced many centuries earlier. 

'When the government troops have closed in on Husain, after 
endless conversations in his camp and alter he has declined the 
assistance of the kir^ of the jinn, the ITmayyad general asks for 
a volunteer to kill the Prophet's grandson. Shimar responds and 
says: 

I ftin he whose ia farncuB for bloodshed. My mother h&e borae me 
for diis work elooe. I care not about the con£ici of the Day of Judgment; 

I am a worahipper of Yasld (the Umayyad caliph), and have no fear of God. 

I can make the great throne of the Lord to shake and tremble. I alone can 
sever from ^e body the head of Buaab the son of ‘Alt. 2 am be who has no 
share in talam. I wiU strike the cheat of the ark of Qod^s knowledge, 

with my boots, without any fear of punishment. 

BusAiy: Ob, how wounds caused by arrows and daggers do smart 10 God, 
have mercy in the Day of Judgment on my people for my sake. The time of 
death has airived, but I have not my Akbar** with me. Would to (Sod my 
grandfather the Prophet were now here to aee met 

Tne PBOPaw (oppeanffp): Dear Suaein, thy grandfather the Prophet of 
God has come to see thee. I am here to behold the mortal wounds of thy 
delicate body. Dew child, thou hast at length suffered martyrdom by the cruel 
hand of my own people! This was the reward I expected from them; thanks 
be to GodI Open thine eyes, dear son, and behold thy grandfather with 
dishevelled hair. If thou hast any dears in thy heart, sp^ it out to me. 

^usatn: Dear grandfather, I abhor life; I would rather go and visit my 
dear ones in the neirt world. I earnestly d^ire to see my companions and 
friends—above aQ, my dearly beloved eon «A1I Akbar. 

-‘AM at-TanCbt (d. 953-54), IraiiAd, V, 842'; the poem by IbnaI.Mu‘Ua* to 
which at-TaaCbi repliM is Dtmdn, 1,16. 

'' Mas, flp. eii., p, 68, 


" Hia son, kUIed previously. 
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Ths Pbo^ut: Be do! grieved th&t <A11 A^bar thy son was killed, sinee it 
teada to the good ot my rinful people on the day of univera^ gatberii^. 

I^xjsaik: Seemg ^All Akbar^a martyrdom contributee to the happiness of 
tby people, seeing my own Bufferings &ve validity Co Ihy office of mediation, 
and seeiog tby rest eonaiste in my being troubled in thie way, I would offer 
my soul, not once or twice, but a thousand times, for the acklvation of thy 
peoplel 

Teb Proprst; Sorrow not, dear grandchild; thou shalt be a mediator, too, 
in that day. At present thou art thirety, but tomorrow thou shalt be the dis¬ 
tributor of the water of al-Kausar (in Paradise).^' 

In this manner the incident of Kerbela is reinterpreted as an 
action of cosmic significance and as a drama strongly remini s- 
cent of the death of the Christ. 

At present Shiite strength is greatest in India, Iraq, and es¬ 
pecially Persia, where Shiism has been the state religion since 
1502. At the height of the Middle Ages it was, in its several ram¬ 
ifications, a powerful force in Egypt, Mesopotantia, and southern 
and eastern Arabia. The Persian East was won, but Egypt lost, 
only during and after the eleventh century. For a long time Bagh¬ 
dad was the center as of all theology so of the polemics between 
Sunna and Sh^a—polemics which extended from insults ex¬ 
changed by the populace through the discussions of the learned 
to the rhymed invectives of the poets. 

Not those controversies but political events determined the 
development of Shiite doctrine. In 873 there died in Samarra 
Abff Muhammad al-^Askar!, whom the most numerous branch 
of the Shl*a, the '‘Twelvers,” count as their eleventh %mdm. His 
son, Muhammad Abil H-QSsim, the twelfth imAm, disappeared 
in his own home in S80 at the age of perhaps nine years. He did 
not die but went into concealment whence he will return at the 
end of time. 

The idea that a personality of metaphysical s^nlficance is 
temporarily removed from this world, or at least from the tight 
of mankind, to introduce the ruillenniuTn by bis reappearance is 
anchored in the Judeo-Christian milieu and corroborated by 
Zoroastrian eschatology. Sunnite Islam, too, has been receptive 
to messianic hopes. The Muslim masses beset by injustice 

**Sii L. Felly, The Minde Plcy Hoion end Ryaain (Loedon, IS79), IT, 
101 - 2 .- 
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and political uncertainty cherished the belief in the Mahdt, the 
absolutely guided (by Allah), who would when the end of the 
world was at hand bring about a short period of perfection. 

Ibn Qaldtin states, though with little sympathy for this pop¬ 
ular expectation, that “it has been commonly accepted among 
the masses of the people of Islam, as the ages have passed, that 
there must needs appear in the End of Time a man of the family 
of Mohammed who will aid the Faith and make justice triumph; 
that the Muslims will follow him and that he will reign over the 
Muslim kingdoms and will be called al-Mahdt. The appearance 
of ad-DajjflJ** and of the other signs of the Last Day which are 
established in sound tradition will come after hinx. <lsi (Jesus) 
will descend after his appearance and will kill ad-Dajj&l or will 
descend along with him and aid him in that killing; and in wor¬ 
ship «tsk will follow the Mahd! as his 

Popular imagination was backed by numerous traditions 
elaborating on the Mahdt's personality as on every other escha¬ 
tological detail- The worse the lot of the Muslims, the more 
fervent their belief in this savior, the greater their readi ness to ad¬ 
here to pretenders masquerading as such. For at least four hun¬ 
dred years after their fall did the people of Syria hope for the ad¬ 
vent of the SufyAnt who would bring back the Rories of the 
Umayyads. The dynasties in power retaliated by spreading 
traditions deprecating the role of the Sufy^ and having him 
killed by the Mahdt. Not to this day has the appeal of the 
Mahdl concept died out in the less Westernised parts of the 
Muslim world. 

But, despite the Mahdi'a intrenchment m the hearts of the 
multitude, Sunnite theology never made him a part of the offi¬ 
cial creed. The Shha, on the other hand, includes the belief’in 
the “hidden the Lord of the Age {gdHm aa-zamdn), 

among its fundamental doctrines. His absence, ghaiha, does not 
prevent his being the true ruler of the world. His sinless exist¬ 
ence is necessary, and even in concealment he aids and com¬ 
forts the faithful. 

“When the im&m Zain al-‘Abidin (d. ca. 714) was asked: ‘How 

** An ewbfttologccaj of th« latiohriat (ype. 

U, 142 (traoa., 11.1S$); trsns. D. B. Macdould, BI, III. 118. 
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could men profit from a Proof of God that was concealed and 
hidden from them?’ he replied, 'They would profit in the same 
way they do from the Sun when it ie concealed by a cloud.' 

There are four answers "to the statement that a concealed 
tmdm can be of no profit to mankind. The first is that all the 
time there is the expectation that the imdm will appear, and this 
expectation in itself makes for abstinence from numerous sins. 
.... The second answer la that the Most High has by His grace 
given the imdm, and the reason he Is concealed is on account of 
hia enemies amor^ men. The situation is similar to that of the 
Prophet in Mecca, when the unbelievii^ Quraish prevented 

men from coming to him.During the time he was in exile, 

and up until the time when he appeared as a Prophet in Medina, 
there can be no doubt that his status was that of a Prophet and 
was always advantageous to men. The third answer is that it is 
perfectly possible that God knows that there are friends of the 
imdm during his concealment who would deny him if he ap¬ 
peared, so that his appearance would thus become a reason for 
their loss of faith. The fourth answer is that it is not at all neces¬ 
sary that all should profit equally. It might be that a select num¬ 
ber would see him and be thus advantaged, just as they say that 
there is a city where the descendants of the im4m live and that 
the tmdm will go to that city. Although the people of the city 
may not see him, yet they will utter their requests to him, as it 
were behind a curtain.”*^ 

Its obvious remoteness from Mohammed's teaching notwith¬ 
standing, Shiite dogma is in the faithful's mind baaed on Koran 
and tradition. The Shl*l is as sunna-conscious as the so-called 
Sunni. The custom of the Prophet makes law for him as well as 
for the main body of believers. It is only in the selection of 
]}adS{ where the distinction shows. The Sht^a receives exclusively 
such as are related by ShM—or at least prev-Shi'a Sunni— 
authorities, and ixmumerable fo^ries have been circulated to 
support Slfi'a teaching and Sht'a attitude toward the Alids. 

Adoption of allegoresis as the principle of interpretation pro- 

■* M&jliBl (d. 1699), quoted by DooaldBoo, op. oti., p. SIO. 

** Sfryyid Murt&(^ (d. 1044). quoted b? M&jhet. ^oydt UwA. Doo«ld- 

Bon, op. cU., pp. Si 1-12. 
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cured the necessary backii^ of reveUtioa. While the Shl'a con¬ 
tends that their early antagonista suppressed pro-Alid passages 
in the Book, it recognizes the genuineness of the material ex¬ 
tant and has never pressed too hard the claims to genuineness of 
certain verses or suras allegedly rediscovered at various times. 
But the Shl'a did tamper with the standard text to vindicate its 
tenets through minor changes in the Koran's wordii^. Appro¬ 
priate interpretation of the received context remained, however, 
its most powerful proof. 

The Koran says: “To whom Allah pveth not light, for 
him there is no light, Al-Qianrat (Jt. in the tenth century) 
explains this to mean that he to whom Allah does not give an 
imdm of FAtindd birth will, on the Day of Resurrection, have 
no imdm in whose light he could appear.*^ In another verse the 
Lord addresses the bee'*—here the bee is taken to stand for the 
family of the Prophet. The “drink varied in color” which comes 
forth from the bees’ bellies*’ is the Koran intrusted by God to 
the ahl oZ-fcatt, the Household of the Prophet.** In another pas¬ 
sage man is asked: “Does he that no one has seen him? 
(8) Have We not given him two eyes, (9) A tongue and two lips, 
(10) And have guided him the two paths?”” Here the two eyes 
represent the Prophet, the tongue, ‘All, the two lips, ijasan and 
Qusain, and the two paths are understood as leading to loyal 
attachment to the last-named 

Infiltration of non-Islamic matter is even stronger in the sys¬ 
tems of the “Sevener” Shfa, so called because of their belief 
that it was the seventh tmdm, variously identified as MfisA al- 
KAzim (d. 799) or Ismi'll b. Ja^far (d. 7fi2) or rather his son 
Muhammad, who went into concealment. The IsmA'llls, sup- 
l>orteT8 of Ismi‘tl's claims to the imamate, were organized in a 
semiseeret society whose members were classed according to the 
degree of their initiation into the esoteric doctrines of the sect. 

** Rona 24:40, 

u G«ld 2 ibftr, Dis RuHvnQtn der i»hmi»eh^ EoronoiuUffttrtg (Leideo, 1^), 
p. 298. 

*>Ror&tt 16:70. 

wEorati 16:71. 

** Goldaher, i!icA<unf n, pp. 299-300, 


**EorMeO;7-10. 

^Goldsiber, StcUuMpm, p, 300. 
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The Qarma^ia&B, with, their center in Bahrain, whose strei^th 
in Syria and Mesopotamia between to,. 870 and ICKX) derived as 
much from the social discontent of the times as from their lo- 
i^ous message, stood in close but not yet completely explained 
connection with the Ffi^iinids. 

^Ubaidall&h who seized power in the Maghrib in 909 and 
whose descendants conquered Egypt in 969 to maintain them* 
selves for two centuries as a anAll Shiite caste ruling a huge ma¬ 
jority of Sunni subjects, this 'Ubwdallfih was the first “hidden 
iffidm" who eme^ed from concealment. While it can hardly be 
said that the F&tiiolds brought the miUennium to Egypt, the 
Nourishing state of this country at the middle of the eleventh 
century when its conditions were far happier than those prev^l- 
ing in any Eastern Muslim land so impressed the Persian Suninte 
Nfl^ir-i Husraw (d. 1088) that he let himself be converted to the 
lami^ilian doctrine as the truth directly responsible for Egypt’s 
prosperity. 

Starting from the Neo-Platonlc philceophy of emanation, the 
IsmA^lUs, who have been called “devotees of teaching/' 

because of their insistence on the necessity of an im&m for the 
authoritative instruction, postulate a sequence of “speakers,” 
periodic manifestations of the universal intellect. The first of 
these speakers was Adam, who was followed by Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and, finally, the seventh im&m. 
During his life the speaker, or prophetic im&m, is assisted 
by his “base,” osds, who interprets the esoteric significance of 
the speaker’s message. Thus Aaron assisted Moses and ^Ali 
assisted Mohammed. Between two speakers there arises a “ri- 
lent xmAm,*' who maintains the tradition of the preceding 
and prepares the way for the next nA^q. Each manifestation is 
more perfect than the previous one- The seventh will be 
followed by the Mahdl who will represent a still higher mani¬ 
festation of the universal intellect and thus outdo the work of 
all prior manifestations including, of course, the prophet 
Mohammed. 

This doctrine evidently destroys the basis of traditional 
Islam, of the Sunni as well as the ShM persuasion. Allegorical 
interpretation of the Koran, which unearths the inner, Wfin, 
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meaping of the text, justifies the rsm&^lll system which in ite 
higher grades disparages all positive religion and stresses the 
relative truth of all theological systems. The li^wln a^eaf&, 
whose views parallel in many respects those of the Ismi'tlf, de¬ 
clare: “It befits our brothers that they should not show hostil¬ 
ity to any kind of knowledge or reject any book. Nor should 
they be fanatical in any doctrine, for our opiniou and our doc¬ 
trine embrace all doctrines, and resume all knowledge.’'*' 
Serious social grievances, the support given to the established 
order by Sunnite Islam, and the steadily worsening political sit¬ 
uation made the Ismi'tlt and related movements very influen¬ 
tial until deep into the thirteenth century."* The progressive im¬ 
poverishment of the country was the mainspring of “revolution¬ 
ary Shiiam.” The social crisis brought about by the rise of 
industry and trade in the ‘Abb&sid Empire had filled wide strata 
of the population with enmity against organized religion. 
Around 1000, Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ifriqf, known as al- 
Mutayyam, sang: 

No, cerUinly, I bHaU mot pray to God, u long as I shall be poor. Let us leave 
piayen to the Sh&ib al-Jalll, to .... 

To the ohidf of armies, vhose oeUars bulge with measures. But why should I 
pray? Am I mi^ty? Have I a palace, horass, rich clothes and golden belts? 
To pray, when I do not possess a single inch of earth, would be purs liy- 
poorisy,** 

The populace would follow any leader who would bring them 
hope couched in the authoritative terms of religious expecta¬ 
tion, Political vicissitudes favored or uprooted the individual 
sects. But the movement outlasted the disappointment of cen¬ 
turies.** 

" Quoted by B. Lewis, TAe Oriffint IsmA<Uism (Cambridge, 1«0), p. 94. 

* The full aigni&snce of Shoes ‘'Seveoer'^ hereei«e for philosophy, on tbe one 
hand, and for the history of the Muslim world, on the other, is only be^anaing to be 
realised. A great deal remains to be done. Futeher ioveat^tion wiU result in a 
better underetaoding of the sooial etratification of the day, tha relatione of the 
pohUoal pewere, and the Greek and Gnostic heritage in Islamic thought. 

•* IriHad, n, 61; traos. Lewis, op. at., p, 93. 

** Theruthleseness of the Neo-XsEn&<llites of Basan (d 1134), who freely 
used terrorist methods to spread their induenee, brought them into disrepute 
with Crusaders se well as orthodox Muslims as AsMJsins, HUlAgfi broke their 
power, but they survive to this day in an insignificant group in Syria and in a 
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Islam was not a social movement in the sense that it aimed at 
reforming the existii^ order. But, while Mohammed did not at* 
tack the distribution of property as he found it, he attacked the 
traditional foundation of the Arab hierarchy by deprecatii^ 
noble ancestry as of no avail in the eyes of the Lord and by 
stressing the equality of all believers within the fold of the new 
faith- Political considerations did not permit him to adhere too 
strictly to this principle. Powerful adversaries were reconciled, 
potential disloyalty forestalled by economic concessions of con¬ 
siderable magnitude as well as by tacit recognition of social pre¬ 
rogatives. While, on the one hand, Islam promoted egalitarian¬ 
ism, on the other, it strengthened the traditional aristocratic 
proclivities of the Arabs by providing a new and, to the Muslim, 
unimpeachable basis for social distinction, the closeness to the 
Prophet in blood and in faith. Thus there was added to the 
pagan nobility of descent the ashr4f, nobles, of the Prophet’s 
line, of his clan, of his tribe, the offspring of the Meccan com¬ 
panions of his relation, mithAjirUn, and of his Medinese help¬ 
ers, an§dr. Throughout the «Abb6sid Empire the Hftshimids, the 
members of the Prophet’s family, enjoyed financial privileges. 

The conquests made the Arabs the leading group throughout 
the Empire. Whatever their internal distinctions, their political 
power ennobled them ss a nation. They began to consider them¬ 
selves as the true aristocracy of the Muslim world. The facts of 
the situation together with this presumptious attitude engen¬ 
dered a number of disquieting problems. There was, first of all, 
the question where to place the non-Arab Muslim. The foreign¬ 
er who stuck to his religion—Christian, Jewish, or 2oroastrian— 
lived In a social setting of his own the structure of which did not 
have to be attuned to Arab prejudice. But for those Persians, 
Copts, Greeks, Nabataeans, Negroes, and Turks who accepted 
Islam, room had to be made in Muslim society. 

These recent converts, then, had to supplement their change 


much more iofluenti&I body in Indift, where the well-known Khnn i« At 
preeeoC heading their miin eubaect, Che KhojM (co. 160,000 Adherenta) in hie 
ctpAcity AS their forty-Mveoth «mdn. 
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of religion by obt&iiu&g affiliation with an Arab tribe who would 
extend its protection to them” but in return consider them its 
clients, maw<Slt The word matdd as a technical term covers 
three very different relationships. The manumitted slave be¬ 
comes a client, mould, of his fonner master. An Arab of one 
tribe, and in exceptional cases even a non-Arab, could, accord¬ 
ing to age-old custom, become the affiliate of another tribe, en¬ 
joying the same standing as the natural-born members of his 
new community. Such eqiiality was not enjoyed by the non- 
Arab mawUi converts. In fact, their social disabilities, mainly 
enforced by convention, which, however, under the Umayyads 
found ready support from the authorities, proved much more 
irksome to the mcwdlt than the special taxation to which they 
were liable. 

Their situation was not only unsatisfactory but in many 
ways paradoxical and thus extremely provoking. A sizable pro¬ 
portion of the mawdli lived in easy circumstances, or were ac¬ 
tually rich, through control of certain trades or as landowners 
and merchants. Their proportionate contribution to religious 
and mundane studies easily outranked that of the Arabs. Al¬ 
though maufdlt of Persian background quickly became Arabi- 
ciaed as far as language went and althcnrgh they were among the 
most pious of Muslims, the consciousness that their ancestors 
had been bearera of a civilization much higher than that of their 
Arab masters never left them. But neither wealth nor learning, 
or even political influence, could free t.hpm from Arab contempt. 
This contempt directed against non-Arab nationalities as if they 
were nothing but an inferior social class lost little of its acri¬ 
mony but much of its effectiveness when the ^Abbisids came 
into power. There was actually nothing to maintain it except 
the intense and, with their fall from the leading position in the 
state, increasii^ly vindictive race-feelir^ of the Arabs aided, 
in some degree, by the glory accruing to them from having ^ven 
the world its last and greatest prophet, 

Every other factor operated against the supremacy of the 
pure-blooded Arab. The rise of city civilization favored the 

•Oa tbe pTfccticftl « 0 p«ct of thi* protectiOB Id deeert tr*veJ see Q. Jacob, 
AliarMtcAat Btdwimkim (2d cd.; Bexlm, 1897), p. 211, a. L 
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mauli and the the non-Arab (espedaUy the Persian), 

over the Bedouin tribesman, However tenaciously clung to, in 
the long run tribal feeling was bound to wane in the great urban 
centers. The Empire was maintained primarily from taxation of 
the non-Arab elements. It had long since become impossible to 
govern it as the private domain of the Arab aristocracy. The 
growing strength of Muslim orthodoxy, too, worked toward 
equality, 

Around 750, Ab<i Hanifa had ruled that '‘all Quraishites were 
of equal standing in a class by themselves, and that aU other 
Arabs were equal irrespective of their tribes. Amongst non- 
Arab Muslims, a man was by birth the equal of an Arab if both 
his father and grandfather had been Muslims before him, but 
only then if he were sufficiently wealthy to provide an adequate 
marriage endowment,’'” This combination of ancienneU in the 
faith, wealth, and descent as yardsticks of soda! standing 
marks a decided advance over the matsdli’s position, say, two 
generations earlier. It should be noted, too, that the MAUkites 
acknowledged their full equality with the Arabs, 

By that time the Arahisarion of the had made b^ 

strides. They had even invaded, though not without opposition, 
the field of Arabic poetry, An ever growing number of the great 
masters of the Arabic language was recruited from people of 
non-Arab ancestry, Imperceptibly, Arabic civilisation becomes 
Muslim civilization, and it is the spontaneous collaboration of 
the best minds of all the Empire’s nationalities that accounte for 
the stupendous rise of this civilization in those two hundred 
years, from 750 to 950, so breathlessly crowded with cultural ex¬ 
ploits in the most disparate areas of human accompUshment. It 
might be attested, although with a grain of salt, that Arab 
Leadership declined just when the Muslim, and to a certsin ex¬ 
tent also the non-Muslim, popiolation had successfully assimi¬ 
lated the two great gifts the Arabs bad to bestow—their lan¬ 
guage and their faith. And it is obvious that under the hands of 
the Arabicized Muslim both this language and this faith gained 
such hterary and spiritual richness as could never have been 
evolved in the isolation of the peninaula. 

** at-foghir (BCtftq, 1802), p. 82, quoted u Lory, cp. cH., 1, 91. 
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Aiab race pride survives to this day. But in the cosmopolitan 
world of the Muslim empire racial separation could not be main¬ 
tained. The Koran's pennisaion of unlimited concubinage with 
slave girls, coupled with the provision that the offspring of such 
unions was to be considered legitimate, made for speedy intru¬ 
sion of foreign blood in the greatest houses of the Arab aristoc¬ 
racy. Only three «Abbfiaid caliphs were born of free mothers, 
and all these belong to the ei^th century- The ancient Arab 
concept of nobility had been based on descent from a noble fath¬ 
er and a noble mother; now the idea g^ed acceptance that, aa 
a poet put it, ‘'the mothers of men are but vessels ... . ; the 
fathers account for nobility."" 

Greek culture permeated the Eoman Empire. But the Greeks 
remdned barred from political power. Persian influence on the 
development of the Islamic world, comparable in many ways to 
that exercised by the Greeks on the Latin West, was promoted 
by the leading positions in the government which Persian Mus¬ 
lima attained under the «Abb^d dynasty. It was not only the 
etiquette of the court which became Persianized or the style of 
the administration—Iranian thinking habits, Iranian preju¬ 
dices, Iranian social and economic traditions, even outright 
Iranian nationalism were introduced in the capital albeit under 
the cloak of the Arabic language and under careful, if upon oc- 
carion somewhat specsious, preservation of Islamic orthodoxy; 

In contrast to the ordinary run of converted Perrians who 
had sought and found identification with Arab society, however 
superficial and disadvantageous, wide strata of the Per«an no¬ 
bility had succeeded, upon adopting Islam, in maintainit^ their 
landed property, their social standing, their political influence- 
all this while keeping within their own traditional class hierar¬ 
chy. With th^ inclusion in the leading stratum of the «Abb^id 
capital two social systems came to coexist at court: the Arab- 
Muslim, which relegated the non-Arab to the bottom of the 
ladder, and the Iranian, which classed people according to pro¬ 
fession rather than descent. 

The Avesta originally recognized three classes—priests, war- 
riore, and agriculturists—to which later the artisans were add- 

** Cf. Qold&ilier. Muh. Sltid., 1. 124. 
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ed/‘ Accordingly, Ardashlr, the first Sassanian king, divided bis 
subjecta into (1) knights and princes, (2) religious ofiicials, (3) 
physicians, scribes, and astrologers, and (4) farmers and other 
people of low standing,®* The classifications recorded by Ibn al- 
Faqlh’* follow the same basic principle, which is again reflected 
in the vlsier Ni^m al-mulk’s (d. 1094) TreaHu on Government 
{ca. 1092), in which the population is graded in this order: '‘(1) 
the king, (2) the provincial governors or tax-gatherers, (3) the 
visier, (4) feudal landowners, (5) the peasants subject to them, 
and (6) preachers, police officers, etc."’* A compromise 

can be discovered when in 1532-33 ^AU b. ^us^n al-Kfishifi pro¬ 
poses a similar list but has it headed by the Prophet, his Ck>m- 
panions, and the 

Pride in Iranian descent rooted in pride in the glories of their 
history lent emotional strer^h to those social concepts. Pres¬ 
tige and charm of the Persian manner proved equally winsome. 
'Abdalmalik (685-705) rebuked Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyitt for repre¬ 
senting him as an ^ajam in a panegyrical poem.’* But AbO Tam- 
m&m (d. 846) incurs criticism when he compares the caliph to 
H6Um T^yy other Arab models of generosity. Eow dare he 
compare the Prince of the Faithful to those barbarians !’* 

When Tsmi^ll b. Yasfir, a mmJd of Persian ancestry, had sung 
before HishAm (724-43): 

Princea were my ftaceeton, noble sstrape of high breeding, generous, ho^ 
piteble.... 

They bumbled the kjnge of the Turks and Greeks, they stalked in heavy ooata 
of mail 

As ravenous lions stalk forth, 

There, if thou askeet, wilt thou le&m that we are descended from a race which 
excels all others;’* 

** Cf. E. Beovenlste, Joumaf tuialique, CCXXI (1933), 117, 

*' Al-JiUs (7), KUOb at4ei, ed. Ahmad Zekl Pssbt (Cairo, 1914), p. 2S, 

^•Of. above, p. 171. 
n Ury, op, cU., 1, »- 

" Ibid., p. 100; for detail see H. Etbi in W. Geiger and E. Euhn, Or^ndrm d«r 
iTcniachm Philolcffu (Strassburg, 1S9C-1904), II, S32. 

A ffhdnt {3d ed,), 7, 79; the objectionable verse, PttMn, t, !& 

'•Goldsiher, MiA. Stud.. Z, 143. 

Trens. from A. von Kremer'e German version in S. Ehuda Bukhib, Coniribu- 
tions Uf ih« Siilery UUmk gwif fe o t eo w (Oaloutta, 1903), p. 90. 
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the caJiph had him thrown into a pond, and he narrowly escaped 
with his life. But, in the tenth century, Abti Sa"ld ar-Rustaml 
may ask with impunity: 

The AralM bout of bd&g the m&sters of the world sod the lords of the peoples. 
Why don't they raUier bowt of bcbg ehepherda and camel drivete?’* 

And another poet calls on them to vacate the throne of the Per¬ 
sians, to withdraw to Sijfia, and Co eat lizards and herd oamele.” 

Mastering as they ^d the techniques of Arabic literary pres¬ 
entation, it was not long before the non-Arab Muahms, and 
especially those of Persian ancestry, lifted their fight for equal¬ 
ity to the plane of scientific discussion. This intellectual national¬ 
ism took its name, shu^iMyyo-, from a koranic passage in which 
the Lord tells the faithful, “We have created you of male and 
female and made you races, $hu^, and tribes, that ye 

may show mutual recognition; verily the most noble of you in 
Allah’s eyes is the most pious.” This verse was, and it would 
seem correctly, interpreted as enjoining equal standing of all 
Arab tribes, qQb&% and all non-irab peoples, ehx^h. As hap¬ 
pens frequently in similar situations, the spokesmen who had 
started by vindicating the equality with the ruling Arabs of their 
national group ended by proclaiming ite superiority. And again 
in accordance with the fate of other literary movements, the 
controversy outlived the period of its s^piificance, being 
carried on deep into the twelfth century, when history had long 
since derided the issue against the Arabs. 

On the whole, the dispute was conducted in a manner not 
worthy of the excellent scholarship of a goodly portion of the 
contestants. It is strange to observe what type of arguments 
seemed then conclusive evidence as to the greater or lesser value 
of a nation before God. We can sympathize with the Arab in¬ 
sistence on Mohammed's compatriots bring ennobled by the 
very fact of their relationship with the greatest of messengers. 
And we will be ready to ad^t that this argument had to be 
countered with the reminder that ah the other prophets that 

^GcMrib«r. ifuA 1,163. 

At-T&<&UU, DervertniiU OijOhrU des Bintamen, «d. G. FlQ(9l (Viesns, 1829), 
Nq. 614 onp. 272; cf. Qoldiiher, Huh. Siud., 1.164. 

Eon.fi 49:43. 
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preceded Hig> were of non-Arab stock. To have given the world 
those many apostles naturally increased the dignity of the non- 
Arabs. Moreover, if the Arabs were descended from Abraham 
through Ismi^ll, the Persian genealogists showed their people 
descended from him through Isaac. 

The pr^nt political supremacy of the Arabs lost some of its 
splendor when the allegedly much greater splendor of the an¬ 
cient Peraan kings was recalled. And even should the Arab 
power exceed that wielded by the Iranian monarchs it could be 
urged that they had attained and promoted civilization at a 
time when the Arabs had not so much as emerged into the light 
of history. All well considered, what did the Arabs have to their 
credit? Their language, yes, although weaknesses could be found 
even in this instrument of revelation.’^ Their endless geneal¬ 
ogies? Perhaps. But what did it dgnify if you could trace your 
descent from a long Hnft of robbers, camel-drivers, and lizard- 
eaters? And, what is more, their own tradition cast weighty sus¬ 
picions on the genuineness of many a family tree, on the mod¬ 
esty of many a woman who appeared as a key figure in tribal gen¬ 
ealogy. On the strength of their own records most of those 
proud Bedouin aristocrats were of mixed blood, bastards, and 
the sons of bastards. Their nomadism, thrir foods, their cus¬ 
toms—every conceivable item was taken to lower the standii^ 
of the Arabs. Did not the shu^yya go so far as to turn the 
Arab orator’s habit of carryii^ a staff in his hand into evidence 
of his nation's inferiority? 

The movement was not conimed to Persians. But 

with them it was one aspect of a national renascence which 
seems to have begun late in the eighth and won a somewhat lim¬ 
ited victory in the tenth century- The partly r^^ous and partly 
politics! rebellions of Bihifrtd (d- co. 760), Sinbfid the Magian 
(d. 756), Ustftdais (d. 768), al-Muqaima= (d. 780), and Bfibak 
(d. 838) were followed by the purely political sedition of the 
5aff4rids (868-903) in SijistAn, North and East Persia, and the 
SAm&nids (874-999) with the center of thrir power in QurAsto. 
The SAmAmds had their scholars link up their genealogy <rith 

« Cf. the Peraiin wbo,^e<i. 800. taunto the Arabs for having borrowed so many 
foreign terms op. eA., p. IdS).* 
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the SassAiuaDS so as to prove the legitimacy of their claim to 
power over Perwan territory, ajid they patronized literary ac¬ 
tivity in Persian which after timid beginnii^e was growing into 
full bloom during the tenth century. 

Bal<amt, who prepared the Persian version of Taharl’s An- 
ruxZes, was a SAm&nid vizier. R<idagl (d- 94CM1), the first great 
Persian poet, lived at the SAminid court. Daqlql (d- 952) began 
the monumental versification of Iranian history and legend 
which was to be completed by Firdausi (d. ca. 1020) as the 
ShQh-Ndma (Book of Kings), one of the great masterpiece of 
all times, under SimAnid auspices. Thus anti-Arabism, 

the stn^gle for Persian independence, and the revival of learn- 
ii^ and poetry in the Persian language must be considered three 
fronts of the same fight.* 

It is doubtful, however, whether complete severance from the 
Arab sphere was ever envisaged. The §affAridB and the Simi- 
nids, just as many a dynasty of later times, were anxious to re¬ 
ceive the formal contoiation of the caliph in Baghdad- The 
Persian litterateurs of the tenth century were almost all bi¬ 
lingual, composii^ Arab and Persian verse with equal facility. 
And scholarship, especially in the religious sciences, continued 
to use Arabic as ite vehicle. Persian Hterature rose to unrivaled 
heights of expressiveness during the subsequent four or five cen¬ 
turies, but Arab ways of thought as embodied in Muslim tra¬ 
dition were never really discarded and the interaction of Arab and 
Persian writing never ceased. Persian scholarship continued to 
contribute to research and speculation carried on in Arabic, but 
it outlasted for some time the decfine of learning which the po¬ 
litical developments forced upon the centers of the Arab world. 
It is extremely important for the understanding of the Persian 
resurgence in the tenth cent\iry that it was during this period 
that the last strong nuclei of Zoioastrianism yielded to the re¬ 
ligion of the Arab Prophet. 

Of all the non-Arab nationalities, the Perrians ranked high¬ 
est. Therefore, the poet Ibn MayyAda (d. ca. 766) claimed Per¬ 
sian descent for his mother, who actually was either Berber or 
Slav.*® The Nabataeans—not to be confused with those whose 


•«v4pj)af)t(3ded.). II.2S1. 
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kingdom with the capital of Petra was destroyed by Trajan in 
A.D. 100—badly suffered from Arab arrogancy. Those "eaters of 
lentils’were not too successful in vindicating their claim to 
equality by means of various literary forgeries destined to dera^ 
onstrate the venerable age of their civilisation** and the favor 
shown them by the early heroes of Islam.” The Aramaic-speak¬ 
ing peasantry of Mesopotamia, to which the Arabs extended the 
name of Nabataeans from its original application to the non¬ 
military settlers of Syria and Iraq,** never quite made the grade. 
Nor did the Turks. 

They came to the capital as the caliph’s bodyguard and at 
once incurred the dislike of the population. Al-Mu'tasim's re¬ 
moval to Samarra, in 836, did not improve matters. By the 
middle of the ninth century the Turkish praetorians were all- 
powerful, appointii^ and deporing caliphs, and enjoying great 
liberty in the handling of public moneys. Their influence de¬ 
clined temporarily during the next generations, but ultimately 
it was their kin who came to control the Near East. 

Ibn Lankak of Basra (d. 612-13) sings: 

The free have pesed away, they are gooe and deetrcyed: Time haa left me 
amoQgat barbariaas. 

They tell me: You are staying at home too much. But I say: Because it doee 
not give pleaaure to go out. 

Whom would 1 meet looking around me: just epee riding in aaddlee. 

(This ia} a ♦it?*** in which nobility bee risen so high it is all by itself in the 
highest mansions of the stare.** 

The Turks could not be denied a measure of recognition be¬ 
cause of their warlike qualities. Their horsemanship, thrir cour¬ 
age, and their hardiness caused admiration. But they were cred¬ 
ited with the vices of their virtues- "The Turk would rather ob- 

" AtfWnI (let ei), XVIII, I44»; cf. Ooldsihet, Afuh, Stud., 1,1«, n. 2. 

•> ibc ftl'Wahshiyya. or p«rh^ Abmad b. Ziayyit, in his Nobaloien Agricul- 
tun,<A. 230, attempt* to glorify the Nabateeana by showing the superiority 
of Babylonian over Arab civilisation. The Nab* tees ns are introduced as heirs of 
Babylonian culture. Having nothlj^ to go by, he Invented all the evidence (of. 
OAL, I, 242, ud 3i4)pL, I, 430-31). 

** For the Nabataeans in tradition cf. Goldaiher, ifuA. Stttd., 1,15S-5S. 

Of. E, Honigmacfi, Hf, Til, S02. 

• Al-Ta41ibt, yatimai od-daAr (Damascus, a.d.), II, 118; quoted in part. 
Qold^ar, AfuA dtud., 1,1S2. 
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tjun a mamteDance by violent means than a kingdom freely: he 
cannot enjoy his food at all unless be has got it by huntii^ or 
by plunder.”" 

Poetry, and later art, accepted Turkish (iuid Moi^ol) fea¬ 
tures as beautiful. Many are the verses where slanted eyes, 
sleek dark hair, and a round face are prsdsed without restraint. 
Only too often did the Turkish slave become the favorite of his 
master. But when the Turks first attracted the interest of the 
Arabs it was for their military virtues. They occupy in war the 
position of the Greeks in science and the Chinese in art.*’ Al- 
JAbifj ^ho appears to have been particularly interested in "na¬ 
tional psychology credits them with simple virtues. "The 
Turks know not how to flatter or coax, they know not how to 
practice hypocrisy or backbiting, pretence or slander, dishon¬ 
esty or haughtiness on their acquaintance, or mischief on those 
that associate with them. They are strainers to heresy** and 
not spoiled by caprice, and they do not make property lawful by 
quibbles.”** 

They are a proud people. They do not acquiesce in playii^ a 
subordinate role. "They are more offended*when anyone is ig¬ 
norant of their claims than they are when anyone refuses to give 
th em what they ask.” But when they meet with a f^-imnded. 
kii^, they cast in their lot with him "and sulmiit to parting from 
their country and accept the imsmate rather than tyrannical 
lordship and justice to custom.”*^ But what impresses al-JAbi? 
most about them is the tenacity with which they resist sssimila- 

ed. G. Van VloUn (Leid«&, 1003), p. 37;UarbB. 
C. T. Harlay Walker, JRAB. 1916, p. 676- 
p. 46; Walker, {oe. ei(., p- 685, 

« Cf. Oputeula. p. 44 (Irana, Walker, loc. cit,, p. 683): “Hie Greek* know tie 
tbeoty, but do a6t concern tbemsdvee with tbe pr&eUee. Tbe Chiaeee do cooeem 
tbecHMlvM with tbe pnotioe, but do no Imow the theory.’^ Not all bit obaerva- 
tion* are a* happy, though. fb& Qazm, Fi^ai, IV, 181, well ehancterisee al*Jtb^9 
aa “one of tboee friTolou* mec who are maatered by the dedre for a joke, and one 
of thoee who lead into enor, yet one, aa we fouod, who in hie hooka never seta 
forth a lia deliberately aod aaaerdvely, though be often enough seta forth tbe 
of otbere.’^ The paaaagd ia quoted by 1. Friedlaender, JAOS, £XVIII (1007), let 
half, p. 50.* 

** The avei^n to independent tbeotogie&l apeculation remained with 

tbe Turke throughout tbe period. 

** Opuuuta, pp, 3>d0 (tran*. Walker, £m. eit., p. 678). 

«Ifrii., pp- 42H5 (trana. Walker, 2o«. eit, pp. 681-82). 
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tion. While the Arabs who settled in the East become indis* 
tingfuishable from the natives of those provinces, the Turks re¬ 
tain their national characteristics, Love of one’s country is com¬ 
mon to all nations, '^but it is peculiarly strong amongst the 
Turks, and counts for more among them owing to their mutual 
similarity and homogeneity of idiosyncrasy/’” 

With this opinion there should be compared what the physi¬ 
cian. Ibn Bufl^ (d. after 1063) says of the Turkish slave girls. 
"Fair-skinned, the Turkish women are full of grace and anima¬ 
tion. Their ejres are small but enticii^. They are thick-set and 
are inclined to be of short stature. There are very few tall wom¬ 
en among them. They are prolific in breeding, and their off¬ 
spring are but rarely ugly. They are never bad riders. They are 
generous; they are clean in their habits; they cook well; but 
they are unreliable."** 

History brought equality of Persian and Arab and of Turk 
and Arab, but it did not help the Muslim Negro to vindicate his 
birthright. When al-J&bi? iQ one of his psradoxical moods sets 
out to prove the superiority of the blacks over the whites,** he 
includes Indians, Abyssinians, Nubians, Copts, and Negroes in 
the designation "blacks." He points out that theii color is due 
to the climate of their homeland and in no way constitutes a 
punishment of God.** He also defends them against the opinion 
that their intelligence is inferior and ranks with that of white 
women and children.** The HIrijites declared that even "an 
Abyssinian slave" was eligible for the caliphate, thus showing 
that such a person was considered at the very bottom of the 
social order. A Medinese woman rebuked Kutayyir for praising 
the scent of her sleeves that bad been touched by the smoke of 
aloe-wood,*^ instead of suggesting that it is her fragrance which 
permeates her clothes with sweetness, by remarking: Even a 
p. 4i (trftu. Wftlker. 2 m. eil.i p. 679). 

** M62, 9p,eit,p. 162. Cf. the etbnQlosiesl recoarke made apropos the purchase 
ot slavea by Kaika* 0 e b. lakandar, prince of Gurf &a, in bis QdbSa Nimah (written 
in 1082/3), ed. R. Uvy (London, 1951), pp. 64-« (Iraos. Levy, A Mirror for 
Prinest: The Qdbd* [London, 195II. pp. 102-5). 

•* Opmcula, pp. 57-85; a brief summary of his Rio^Jife^r os-sdddn 
in O. Reecher, SxctrpU wtd VAortoUunfon out don Sekr^ton dot.... (7d^ 
(Stuttgart, 19S1), pp. 210-12. 

M Opuiculn, pp. $1-82. 

••Ibid., pp. 76-77. 


Diwdn, ed. H. TirM, No. 12.9. 
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Negro woman'a sleeve would smell pleasant if scented with 
aloe.” Ntosaib, celebrated as the best Negro p^t (^. 700), is 
p^nfully conscious of his color and declines invitations for 
dinner as he is afrwd his table companions might not really like 
to have a meal with him,” The famous Negro eingcr, Ibn 
Musajjib, is equally apprehensive of giving offense when travel¬ 
ing incognito,^*® . ., 

The N^co ikuf'iibiyya emphasised the hospitality enjoyed by 
the first Muslim imigrd^ in Abyssinia. The Prophet in visited 
by an Abyssinian who addresses him with this question: “You 
Arabs excel us in every respect; you are more shapely, and of 
more gainly color; also the Prophet has aiisen amongst you. 
Now, if I believe in your mission shall I be awarded a seat In 
Paradise alongade of the believing Arabs?’' “Yes,'’ the Prophet 
assures him, “and the black skin of the Abyssinian will spread 
splendor at a distance of a thousand years."”^ 

The Negroes, sanj, formed an important part of the slave 
army, which, in an attempt at breaking social oppression, 
fought the government under an AUd leader for fifteen years 
(868-83), The workers employed in making the Shatt al-^Arab 
arable’” from whom the insurgents were largely recruited de¬ 
sired betterment of their position, not a reorganization of soci¬ 
ety. AJthoi^h a considerable proportion of them were them¬ 
selves slaves, they showed no desire to abolish slavery but in¬ 
stead took to keeping slaves of their own. It cannot be sdd that 
the final suppression of this movement affected the powtion of 
the Negro in Muslim society. The offspring of a Negro mother 
and a white father was admitted to full equality; the full-blood¬ 
ed Negro generally remained an outsider. The barrier was not, 
however, sufficiently strong to exclude Negroes from high office. 
From 946 to 968, Egypt was governed by K&ftlr, a Negro bom 
in slavery. 

The Christian physician, Ibn Butl^, discloses the relative 
p. 49S. 

** (3d «d.), 1. ZS2; Nwb to Anemr when fttUcked for bis color. 

>« /«d., Ill, 283-84; the »tory i» rttold At length by Levy, op. cU.. 1,88-90. • 
iBi Slightly &brid£;ed from Ooldslhet, Muk. Stud,, 1.74. 

Os their ectivitiee ef. the detmla given by L. Mueigson, BI, IV, 1213. 
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merits of colored slave girls. Of tlie Negress he has this to say: 
"At the markets Negresses were much in evidence; the darker 
the uglier and the more pointed their teeth- They are not up to 
much. They are fickle and careless. Dancing and beating time 
are engrained in their nature- They say: were the Negro to fall 
from heaven to the earth he would beat time in falling. They 

have the whitest teeth.The Abyssinian woman, on the 

other hand, is weak and flabby and frequently suffers from con¬ 
sumption. She is ill-suited for song and dance and languishes 
in a foreign country. She is reliable and has a strong character 
in a feeble body.'^ Of all the "black” women, Ibn Butl&n prefers 
the Nubian as "the most adaptable and cheerful. 

V 

The viceroy of Iraq and half-brother of the caliph Mu^fiwiya, 
Ziy4d b- Abthi (d. 67^77), asked his chamberlain in what order 
he admitted people to his presence. The chamberlain replied: 
First those who belong to a great house, then the aged, then the 
well-mannered and educated. If the chamberlain really had 
been bent on giving everyone his social due, this ample rule-of- 
thumb would hardly have sufficed him to grade his master^s 
visitors. 

Muslim society of the great age was stratifled accordii^ to a 
number of incompatible criteria. Position might be owed to 
membership in an aristocratic family of Arabic, or perhaps of 
Persian or even Jewish or Turkish, background. Among the 
Arabs nobility would derive from relationship to great tribal 
leaders of past or present or else to the household of the Prophet 
in any of its ramifications. AUds and H&shimids were singled out 
from the population by beu^ organised under a na^ (Adele- 
mar^hail). Money, though deprecated by the moralist, played 

Ues, c>p. di., pp. 161-62, iraas. from a Berlin zDaouecript. The Negro's 
foodoew of the de^ee is referred to bx the poet AbC >eh^haEnaqiDaq CA end of 
eighth century), quoted by KmOr ai-fuiUd (Cairo, 1908), p. 435 

(Png. :ccnv 2 cd the wTiter’e forthcoming edition). SGA, V, 330, quotee Pleto(!) 
MS decleriDg that the Negro koowi ao sorrov. 

It would eemn that in Bysaatium there wee even leae of a color prejudice titan 
among the Mualima (cf. Runcimas. op. nt, p. 182). 

those with odai/ Ibn <Abdrabbihi. ai-/add (Cairo, 1358/1986), 
1,87, and HI, 231 
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its customary paxt. Education opened the doors of the great to 
the ambitious poor, and it was a prereqnisito for public office, 
although princely whim did not always stoop to scrutinizfe a 
favorite’s qualifications. Political influence, military power, ad¬ 
ministrative rank, wealth, birth, and schooUng, in every pos- 
rible combination, strengthened or counteractod one another 
in asmgrung a given individual his place in society. 

Position and influence were closely related. The Alids during 
the early reign of the 'Abbfisids provide the closest parallel to 
thp fATiiiUar European phenomenon of a class like the ancient 

“ . cial 

the 
one 

class to another with greatest case and speed. Thus society 
remwned flexible and fluid, but aU the more btcnt upon bestcw- 
ii^ on prevailing conditions an appearance of solidity through 
the enforcement of a rigid ceremonial of rank and station. Titles 
sought after and granted in steadily increasmg numbers to civil 
and military officials as well as to judges and scholars constitut¬ 
ed one device of holding fast to success attained. The office 
would be lost, but the former holder would continue to be ad¬ 
dressed as “Pillar of the Faith," “Sword of the Empire," or 
“Adornment of Islam." The less reliance could be placed on 
actual conditions, the more those tokens of dignity and standing 
were craved. 

Al-B^fini (d. 1048) observes: ‘men the «Abb&sida had deco¬ 
rated their assistants, friends and enemies indiscriminately, 
with vain titles, compounded with the word daula (that is, ‘em¬ 
pire,' such as Helper of the Empire, Sword of the Empire, etc.) 
the empire perished; for in this they went beyond all reasonable 
limits. This went on so long that those who were es^idly at¬ 
tached to their court claimed somethir^ like a distinction be¬ 
tween themselves and the others. Thereupon the Caliphs be¬ 
stowed double titles. But then also the others wanted the same 
titles and knew how to carry their point by bribery. Now it be¬ 
came necessary a second time to create a distinction between 
this class and those who were directly attached to their court, 
so the Caliphs bestowed triple titles, adding besides the title of 


aristocracy in the Third French Kepublie mamiauung its s< 
prerogatives while withdrawing from the leading positions in 
TKr wiE of the nrince could transfer a subject from 
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ShihinshSth. In tliis way the matter became utterly opposed to 
common sense, and clumsy to the highest degree, so that he who 
mentions them gets tired before he has scarcely commenced, 
he who writes them loses his time writing and he who addressee 
them runs the risk of missing the time for prayer.’ 

Offices were not hereditary. But administrative appointments 
were likely to be made from candidates belonging to a rather 
narrow circle of families. These families were in possession of the 
secrets of governmental technique, they were familiar with em¬ 
pire conditions, and they had the necessary connections. Slaves 
and freedmen, who were numerous among the military, were, 
therefore, fairly rare among the clerks- All the professions that 
presupposed special trainii^ tended to develop a certain ex¬ 
clusivity. Judgeships as well as the place of the court physician, 
the higher, but not necessarily the highest grades of the civil 
service, not infrequently remained within the same family or 
group of families for generations on end. 

The judge and the theologian were expected to be experts in 
the sciences of tradition, canon law, and scholastic theology. 
The civil servant, among whose duties might be the conduct of 
state correspondence and the phrasing of edicts, represented a 
different type of education. His training was based on grammar, 
belles-lettres, and history, aimii^ at amassing uiuveraal if aome- 
wbat superficial information. Facility and elegance of written 
expression, mastery of etiquette and style, and a pleasant hand¬ 
writing were the chief skills he could hope to display, “He who 
would be a savant,” Ibn Qutmba says, “should cultivate a par¬ 
ticular branch of leamir^, but he who would be a litt4rateur let 
him range over the entire domain of learning.”*®* The civil 
servant wore the ditrrd% an unlined woolen garment with a 
slit in front. The distinctive feature of the theologian's dress 
was the iaila^dn, a sort of pointed hood resting on the shoulders 
but fiometimea worn over the turban.*®’ 

>• Chrmelon of Ancient Ntuicne, W*m. E, SAfihau (LoodoB, IS79), p- 129; 
quoWd by DosAlddOP, cp^ eH>, pp. 27^76.* 

Mft*, op. p. 170, 

a., e.g,, IrehOd, 1. 234. wb«« il-Butt (A 1012/3) fiitt dooo the of the 
le^t, tbea that of the scribe. Bee also Iba al-Mudabbir's deecripUoo of the ap- 
pearafice of the k^iab (fiieSic. pp. 3-9). 
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In addition to this entourage of court officials, the rulers sur¬ 
rounded thcmBeives frequently with a group of “friends/’ 
nwdttmd’ (lit., table companions), selected from the most per¬ 
sonable and educated people of the capital. These nudomd^ who 
drew a salsiy, might but need not include prominent members 
of the prince’s official family. The institution which dates back 
to the Parthian kings from whom the Roman emperors had bo> 
rowed it gave great influence without saddling with the re¬ 
sponsibilities of office. Literary education, social graces, and the 
gift of improvisation would admit into, boorishness and pom¬ 
posity exclude from, this circle. Succeaful poets, independent 
men of literary attainments, even ringers and musicians would 
be invited to keep the sovereign company, and the educational 
movement which focused attention on polymathia and on style 
tied in only too well with the needs of the nadtm. 

The poet, who wore a peculiar dress when presenting 
himself at court^aW^? prescribes for him embroidered silk 
fabric, a black cloak, or any other striking garment*”—would 
upon occasion receive fabulous gifts from the ruler in reward 
for a happily formulated flattery or else in recognition of his 
services as a semiofficial spokesman for the government. How 
lucrative he, and the singer, might at times find his empby, for 
the most part he maintrined himaelf not without difficulty on 
the fringes of hig h life. His position varied dependu^ on hia per¬ 
sonal success. The power of the word counted for much, and his 
abilities would be sought for purposes of blackmail*” or govern¬ 
ment publicity. The poet al-0all' as-SAmi (d. 864) proclaimed 
the principle: It is one of the duties of princes to give presents 
to the poets-**® And this viewpoint was generally accepted. 
While a court poet might rise to great wealth and even greater 

III, 78, 

»*• Cf- AfMni {3d ed), IV, 183-83, the ttwj <d th4 rich iDftii who M«kB to byy 
ft poet’s support ftgftmftl doother poftt. ZCmii, p. 259, Krttaea the feat that 
b. Kftufal ftl-QUcyart sever prftiftftd to obt^ pfta. 

M* At-T&^Alibt, al-^i (Ceiro, 1826), p. 60. For the cUasicftl etUtude, 
of., e g,, Dio of PfMft Or. ii. 13: 'Tbilip (of Meoedooia) leugbed «d uid, Tou 
observe, Alexander, that oae must aot offend good poeta or clever writer*, aioce 
they have the power to aay anything they wieh about ua’" (traoa. J, W. Cohoon, 
'^Loeb Claseical Library," 1,59). 
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influence, hia less fortunate colleague would find himself close 
to the bottom of the social ladder. It is recorded as liestimony to 
al-0ub2uruz2t’8 (d. 938 or 941) remarkable abilities that the 
aristocratic Ibn Lankak condescendingly halted in the street to 
listen to his recitation On the other hand, there was many a 
gentleman who achieved fame through poetry, and princes and 
princesses of ruling houses made truly valuable contributions 
to literature and even to music, always under a cloud because 
of theolo^pcal hostility. 

When Ibn al-Faqlh and his ilk discuss the stratification of 
mankind, they refrain from asMgning merchants and craftsmen 
an honorable place in the social scale. The wealthy merchant 
may be conveniently included among the "rich/' but there is 
little doubt that, by and large, the litterateur aligned the com¬ 
mercial and sjtisan groups with the nameless scum.* Here the 
snobbery of the overeducated gives voice to the values of Iran¬ 
ian feudalism that in no way accord with those of Arab society. 
Pagan Mecca had been a state of merchants, Mohammed had 
been engaged in trade, and Islam favored commerce as well as 
the crafts. It is the influence of the civil service hierarchy com¬ 
bined with Sassanian reminiscences and the ethics of military 
fief-holders and mercenaries that becomes vocal at the ‘Abbfisid 
court. But this depreciation of trade and industry never was 
adopted by general opinion, and it is important to realize that 
the faqih and the theologian never joined in the chorus of the 
scoffers.** 

With slight exaggeration the Ibwin as-saf^ point out that 
“everybody is either a craftsman or a merchant." Mankind is 
driven by fear of poverty, and the necessity to work for one’s 
living is stated without regret.*^ Al-GhaziU points out that to 
gain one’s livelihood in this world is aid and tool for the acquisi¬ 
tion of life everlasting in the next. “The markets are God's 
tables and whoever visits them will receive from them." Only 
the ascete, the mystic, the scholar, and the public official are 
exempt from the duty of earning their bread by the work of their 
hands or by commerce. From their conduct of business the char- 

206-8. 

(Bombiy, 1806/1$87), T»ct S, p. 31. 
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Acter of the people will be known and their religion and piety 
tested. The good merchant will conceive of his trade as a social 
obligation, for with the cessation of trade the community would 
perish.*^* 

AJ-Jitdz praises the independence of the merchant over 
against the cringing subjection to the prince under which the 
official labors- Also it was from among the Quraishite merchants 
that the Lord raised the Prophet. Nothing could be less justi- 
fied, he continues, than the clerk^s prejudice agmnst the trades¬ 
man which is based on the assumption that the businessman has 
neither interest in nor understanding of science and literature. 
But the great number of learned merchants gives the lie to the 
arrogance of the clerk. 

Ja'far b, ‘All ad-Dimishql (probably sath century a-e., but 
no later than a.d. 1174) in hie work on the Beauti^ of Trad$ 
declares trade the best of all gainful employs and that which is 
most conducive to happiness. The merchant attains to easy 
circumstances, he is a gentleman, and, however rich he may 
be, he does not have to live ostentatiously as do those who be¬ 
friend the sultan. The soldier leads a more strenuous life and, 
what is more, people will always consider him an oppressor, 
however friend^ his attitude, and nobody will want him for a 
neighbor no matter how goodneighborly his intentions.^** 

The crafts, the IfewAn ejqjlain, differ in virtue when con¬ 
sidered from these five angles: (1) the material on which they 
work: here goldsmith and perfumer have the advantage; (2) the 
product they achieve: the makers of complicated instruments 
like the astrolab rank highest; (3) the urgency with which their 
work is needed: this viewpoint favors the weaver, the farmer, 
and the builder; (4) utility for the general public: bathkeepers 
and scavengers are vitally important for the weal of the city; 
and (5) when taken per se, as skills, without regard to utility, 

Book Zni. discuBsed Bt len^b by H. Ritt«r, lihm, VII (1917). SI- 
4S, But of. TBU^ldfa ufifriendly deMriptioa of th« mercbBnt, ImfS*. HI. 60-61. 

AJ-Jdtiia, (Cbito. 1924), pp. 166-SS; cf. Resober, op. ed.. 

pp-186-66. 

LoAu flRirwnw. 

KU6b oUe&Sra ild mo^diin oMvCro (Cftiro. 1S18), p. 47; of. Ritter, he eii., 
pp. 65-66. 
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etc., prestid^tors, decorators,and musicians are justified by 
their accomplishments as such-*** 

With the upsurge of industry around 900 the crafts began to 
organise in guilds The Qarmatian movement*** appears 

to have been instrumental in revitalizing what must have been, 
at least in some regions, a lingering tradition from Oreco-Roman 
times. Transmission of craftsmanship from father to son is 
recommended.**® The sectarian impulse responsible for their de¬ 
velopment made the guilds receptive to Alid propaganda and 
not infrequently involved them in difficulties with a Sunnite 
government. 

SGfte ideologies permeated many of the craft organizations. 
Perhaps in the twelfth century the guilds adopted ethics and 
ceremonial of the fUydn (lit-, ^'y^^wths, knights”) associations 
that had earlier swept the higher circles. Cultivation of fuiuwDa, 
chivalry, is the purpose of those clubs that subject aspirants to 
membership to an elaborate initiation. Although upon occasion 
assuming political importance, these associations are not pri¬ 
marily interested in influencing public life. Fxduxowx, a virtue 
recommended to the may perhaps be analyzed as combin¬ 
ing altruism—which includes, of course, liberality and hospital¬ 
ity—moral courage, and continence.*** 

The was charged with the surveillance of the arti¬ 

sans. He was to check scales and weights and to make sure that 
cleanliness wss observed in the handling of foods. Ibn al- 
Uhuwwa, an Egyptian (d. 1329), in his Handbook for t?ie 
Mu^lcM insists, for example, that "watch must be kept on the 
friers of cheese- Only fresh sesame-oil may be used for cookii^ 
it. Toasted cheese must be drained of all hot water. The water 
which is used to purify it (in the first place) must be hot or else 

ur Q,. mufcvtctr. 

Tract S. pp. 82-S3. 

On tUe LnfiucQCA and chrooology cf. Mwaignoo, BI, |V, 436. 

>** Tract 8, P* ^ 

Cf. H&rtmuD, Qurftoift pp. 44-4S. and E. Thoming, BnirAfft tur KentUM 
ds» itlamiuhen Vereinnmfns CBerlin, 1913), pp, 190-93; for the whole problem of 
ef. F. Taeecboer. ZDMG, LIQUlVII (1934). 6-49, with ample refer- 
eneea to eourcee Lterature. 
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leprosy may be caused.”Milk is to be stored in covered 
vessels that must be cleaned daily. It is strictly forbidden to 
water it,**^ 

Phyaicwis as well as cuppers are under his jurisdiction. The 
author who complains of the dearth of Muslims who embrace 
the medical profession enjoins the to exact ^'the oath 

of Hippocrates from all phyricians, causing them to swear they 
will never administer to anyone a harmful medicament nor 
compound a poison for anyone, nor describe poisons to mem¬ 
bers of the public, nor mention to any woman a medicament for 
procuring abortion of the embryo nor to any man one which will 
prevent procreation.”^** 

Instructors of boys (mu^addib), as in antiquity ill-paid pro¬ 
fessionals commaning only moderate esteem,'** “must not 
teach wriring in the mosques, because the Prophet commanded 
that mosques must be kept clear of boya and lunatics, who 

blacken the walls and de£le the ground.Teaching is tho 

noblest of professions. It is required that the teacher shall be 
honorable, chaste and trustworthy, shall know the Koran by 
heart, have good handwriting and know arithmetic. It is beat 

that he should be a manled man.He must be gentle with 

youi!^ children and teach them (first) the short chapters of the 
Koran after they know the letters of the alphabet, then the 
tradition^ articles of the creed, then the elements of arithme¬ 
tic and whatever he thinks fit of letter-writing.(A boy) 

must be beaten for bad manners, insulting speech and other 
breaches of the law such as playing with dice and eggs or at 
backgammon or any garnbling game. Beating must not be done 
with a stick thick enough to break bones nor thin enough to 
harm the body, but with a medium one.”'** 

ed. and trails. H. Levy 0/ondon, 1038), pp. 162-63 
(trans,, p. 40). It is of eoaslderable iatsrest to compare Arabic f^xibo books with 
tbs ByeaotiDS Boot of ihe Preftei (ca. 911) r^ulatiag the activities of craftsmen 
and traders in Const^Usopio, It baa bssa aditad by J. Nicola (Geneva, 169S) 
and fcranslatad by tbs same (Cenava, 1894). * 

»* p. 16S. 

*** /bid., pp. 204, 206-7; tbe latter pamage, trans., p. &6. 

‘*Cf. Mes, op. cit., pp. 184-S5. 

Mc'Him 91’^urbo, pp. 209-11 (traoa., pp. 50-60). 
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Story-tellers, astrologers, and letter-writers connect respect¬ 
able society with those marginal groups, part outsider and part 
outcast, whose place at the bottom is not regularized like that of 
the slaves but who are entirely at the mercy of chance. Such are 
the ji^Iers, of whose art the Ibw&n observe that “it is not any¬ 
thing real but just quickness of movement and concealment 

of the means (whereby the tricks are executed).The fools 

laugh, but the reasoning marvel at the skiU of the performer. 
Such are the beggars, who, however, not infrequently take up 
this pursuit to satisfy the rigorous unworldlineas prescribed by 
some Sflfl conveaticlea. It is urged in those circles that the ^ver 
would get his return through Stlfl intercession in the next world. 
The authorities were likely to take a different view, though, 
Al-MAwardl makes it clear that ‘'a beggar who is sturdy and 
able to work should be reproved and told to earn his living by 
his craft, and if he persists he should be kept from beggii^ by 
punishment.’'**® 

AbO Dulaf al-0azrait, a famous traveler {Ji. 930-60), com¬ 
posed a long poem, full of the slang of vagrants and criminals, 
in which he describes the various types of the Bantl S&sAn, the 
swindlers and/oArende of his time. 

When a country becooies too narrow for us we remove from it into another 
country. 

The whole world ia oi 2 », (both) the (territory oO Islam and (that of) Unbelief, 
We despise laws and regulations and are by no means devoid of pride (?). 
To us bdozig man and woman playing insane, iron charms (sAtsho^f) around 
their neck, 

(And so does) he who inflicts wounds upon himself or anoints himself (so as 
to appear) badly beaten up 

And (to us belong suoh as wander about in monkish garb or beg as pilgrims 
and share the dough. 

And such as pretend to lead a thoroi^hly ascetic Hfe, or keep the law most 
strictly or act saintly in hair garments. 

And to us beloi^ the mourning weeper (over ^usain) and also the reciter of 
lavish praise (on I^uaain). 

And those who preach (inspired) by love for ^AU and AhU Balff (and so ooUeot 
alms from ShW and Surmt).'** 

Tract 8, p. 33. 

'** Al*M4wwdl, op. cir., p. 416; ttuM. AnMdros, JRAS, 1916, pp. 67-88. 

>r» a. Mss, op. oi{., p. 348; also Ibn aUauzt, iCiUih trans. 0. Reseher 

(Qalata, 1026), p. 148, where this practice is described in detail. 
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(And b«) who ae«a ttie anake and up to him without f«ar nor fright 
And pulls out what terrifies of the teeth d the smaU-eyed (snake). 

And to us belongs every leader of wild animals, the master of lion and rat.»« 

It is a bitter reflection on the times when AbH Dulaf con¬ 
tinues : 

And to us belongs the Guardian of the Faith, aUMutI' (caliph, M6~74), whose 
reputarion is widespread. 

He begs from Mu'!** ad-Daula (946-07, his amtral-vmar^) the bread as much 
as he can get.'*‘ 

Not infrequently people begged under the pretense of collect¬ 
ing the funds necessary to ransom relatives who had fallen into 
the hands of the Christiana. Abti Dulaf knows the trick,*” and 
it was the witnessing of an incident of this kind that prompted 
al-5arM (d. 1122) to undertake his maqdmdt. He saw a stranger 
in a mosque at Baera who persuaded the gd4i to donate a sub¬ 
stantial sum toward rescuing his daughter from the Greeks. 
Later, al-Bartrt discovered that the man had been lying, But, 
when called to account, Abti Zaid of SarOj retorted in verse: 

live by deceit, fer we live in times whose sons resemble the forest lions. 

Try to cull tbe fruit, If Uie fruit escapes thse, bs satisfied with bite leaves 
remalnisg; 

And ease thy heart from distracting thov^ts at the frowns of fickle and 
adverse fortune. 

For the ceaaeleaB change of vicissitudes prodaims ths doom of our life’s 
unstableoess.'^ 

YaOma, 111. 177-87; vss. 20-22, 80, 36, 42-43, 63-04, 93-64, 103. 
p. J87, vsB. 110-11, 
p. 178, vs. 87, 

Ed. F. Steii^ass (London, 1897), p. 396; trane, by the secie, o/ 

ol-4for1rt, U (London, 1398), 169. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE HUMAN IDEAL 
I 

M uslim theology, Muellm philosophy, and, above dll, the 

Muslim literatures document the evolution of a human 
ideal, but slightly affected by changes in time and place, under 
the impact of three main trends. 

The individual is depersonalized. This depersonalization 
operates in two ways. It induces the spectator to reduce the 
people he views and studies to types, blunts his interest m the 
distinctive traits, and stimulates emphasis on trueness to pat¬ 
tern. On the other hand, it induces the individual to cultivate ss 
the highest aim of life the mystical experience of complete unity 
with the divine essence when the consciousness of any separate 
personality is blotted out. In this stale not only do the limits 
_this means also the characteristics—of the individual dis¬ 
solve but the experience is necessarily identical for everyone who 
achieves it, and thus it nullifies whatever differences there are 
at the outset between the individuals striving after ecstasy. 

Moral education, therefore, does not purpose either the un¬ 
folding of the self and its fullest possible realization or its pro¬ 
gressive sanctification through what may be called selective 
realization; it purposes nothing but assimilation to established 
type of the individual self. One definition of the mystic Iffe de¬ 
scribes it as “to form one’s self on the character of God.”^ But 
the outstanding trdt of Allah U his superb imperwnality. Ev^ 
the popular anthropomorphism never succeeded in resc^g his 
character from dazzling iiwUstinction except for the whimsical¬ 
ity with which he was supposed to exercise his power. 

Ash'arite theology had to eliminate as much as the sembl^ce 
of insight in his personality by listing his features and qualities 
with the express confession of inability to specify their modes. 

I Nlcbotaw, PirtmaiHv. p. 52. 
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Thus to mold the self after God implied that it was to be emp¬ 
tied of its individuality whose transitoriness, in any event, 
rendered it metaphysically valueless. Salvation and the experi¬ 
ence of unity, mterrelated to a point, seemed to necessitate tlxe 
stripping of the human being of all the accidents that defined 
him in this world as the particular man or the particular woman 
in whose guiso he was compelled to travel the road of life. 

From its inception Islam had professed slight esteem for man. 
With a view to impressing him with the lowliness of his physical 
origin, the Koran describes the individual's genesis in detail 

Wo have cra&ted man of ta oxtrAot of olay; 

Tlien We raiale ium s drop io s reeepUcIo siiro; 

Then We crested the drop s olot, 

Then We crested the clot s monel, 

Then We created the moriel bonee, 

And We clothed the boaee with flesh, 

Tlien We produced him, soother creature.... 

No glory accrues to man from his beginnings. Not only is he 
formed of mean matter; he is weak and insensitive when he 
enters upon life and is maintained in his precarious existence 
only by the will of God. He is beset by disease and pwn. 
Whether he likes it or not, he suffers from hunger and thirst. 
He desires knowledge, but ignorance is his lot; he wishes to re¬ 
member but forgets. He plans his own undoing and never 
reaches safety of life or station. And what is his end, al-GhezAlt 
reffects,* but death reducing him to the nameless insensibility of 
bis beginnings and subjecting him to repelling decay. 

The only experience in which this creaturely frailty may be 
overcome, at least for one beatific moment of repose in God, is 
the soaring of the soul past its bodily confinement, away from 
its prison of corporeal individuality into the light of the One 
where it reaches infinity by losing its identity. 

The mystical teacher, the prophet, the king end the poet, and 
even the beggar—they are important not for whet they are as 
individuals but for what they signify in the great order of being. 

*Eonn23:I2-U. 

* When diecueaina pride, Book 29; of. Cam de Vauj, OtnoH (Parie, 1002), 

pp. 154-06. 
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They are known by certain marks- When their lives are studied) 
they have to be identified as casts from well-known molds. 
Their importance derives from their being representative of a 
type, and the type is but the materialization of a function. The 
particular accomplishments of this or that saint, of this or that 
ruler, are of interest only inasmuch as they will decide his rank 
among the several representatives of the type. 

Arabic literature never had been at its best when individual¬ 
izing its figures. The satirist had shown a keen eye in discern¬ 
ing human inadequacies, but only rarely did the writer round 
off his acute observations to achieve the portrayal of a character 
who would act out the qualities ascribed to him by his inventor. 
Accuracy of description, such as is met with in the ayydm 
tales and throughout poetry, mostly regards the physical ap¬ 
pearance and, even in this respect, is far from unconventional. 
Persian tradition was more versatile. The epic—historic, ro¬ 
mantic, and mystic-didactic—does present characters who are 
sufficiently individualised to seem alive. In other words, it is not 
lack of technical skill when, more and more, the individual is 
presented in his typical rather than his personal aspect. As is so 
frequently the case with the "laves” of the Christian saints, the 
"Lives” of the great mystics are told in such a manner as to 
obliterate the distinctive peculiarities both of character and of 
fate. They are individualized just enough to establish their 
typological genuineness and their position within the hierarchy 
of the type. 

The biography of the swntly man begios with a laudatory 
statement exsiting him as model of the great, apex of perfection, 
an upright devotee, unequaled ascete and thaumaturge, close 
friend of the Lord, teacher of other accomplished initiates, But 
for his name and that of his home town there is nothing about 
him that could not and would not be repeated with regard to 
any number of fellow-sainta. This 61oge which places him in the 
right category is followed by a description of the most s^fi- 
cant incident in his life—his conversion. The experience of con¬ 
version explains and proves hia holiness. The remainder of his 
Viia is made up of sayings and possibly the events that pro¬ 
voked them. Dates are practically never given. They do not 
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matter. The year in which he received his call has no bearing on 
the saint's transcendental significance- As a person he would not 
be worth remembering. But as a saint he must be commemo¬ 
rated by the very deeds and words that identify him as such. 
Everything besides these is merely personal and, therefore, in¬ 
cidental and meanii^ess.^ 

In the same spirit the poet is spoken of. *Auft {ji. early thir¬ 
teenth century) and Daulatshfih {fi. 1487), to mention two 
representative Persian historians of literature, begin their biog¬ 
raphies with a panegyric that establishes their heroes firmly as 
poets, describing their virtues with elaborate vagueness. They 
may then place them at the court of this or that king or other¬ 
wise hint at their circumstances, but they will shift quickly to 
quoting some of their outstanding verses. This is, of course, not 
to say that biographical facta are always avoided; it does, how¬ 
ever, mean that the poet’s individuality is likely to be forgotten 
for his typical features as a specimen of the pattern “poet.” And 
it may be added that political figures, kings and viaiers, do not 
escape the ^rnt» fate. Persian authors may exhibit this trend 
more patently than Arabic, but the gradual strengthening of 
this depersonalizing outlook on people is unmistakable through¬ 
out the Muslim literatures. The same spirit is at work when 
“the ten best poets,"® or, in imitation of the Canon of the Attic 
Orators, ten “eloquent speakers,” are grouped to¬ 

gether.® In glaring contrast to classicism that wishes to evidence 
the universal significance of the individual in its very unique¬ 
ness, the individual is considered here only for his typical traits. 

The deindividualizing tendency engulfs the presentation of 
happenings and actions as well. The early Arab historian con¬ 
centrates on detail. The particular incident is what interests 
him. He may lose s^ht of the larger aspects and connections, 
but he will record accurately what he has seen or what he has 
been told. This attitude changes radically. When, to select an 
instance at random, Ahmad b. ‘Arabshih (d. 1450) describes the 
bellicose life of Timur (d. 1404), he makes no attempt to depict 

bio(p«|)h(«0 in FftrU &d-Oin (iL 1230) Taijkifat al-Avliyi> 

(L«Iden Ciiul London, 190S-7) will ilUutnto this point. 

* Cf. th« mfodawi} poom, Ira)M> VI, 158. 


•Inkad, VI, 3, 
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& battle as it a<^ually occurred. Wbat be does is to identify tbe 
incident as a battle and then give rein to his iina^ation, which 
can be counted on to draw a glowing but entirely unspecific pic¬ 
ture of the exploit. 

“Then both armies, when they came in sight one of the other, 
were kindled and mingling with each other became hot with the 
fire of war and they joined battle and necks were extended for 
sword blows and throats outstretched for spear thrusts and 
faces were drawn with sternness and fouled with dust, the 
wolves of war set their teeth and fierce leopards mingled and 
charged and the lions of the armies rushed upon each other and 
men’s skins bristled, clad with the feathers of arrows, and the 
brows of the leaders drooped and the heads of the heads (i.e., 
the captains) bent in the devotion of war and fell forward and 
the dust was thickened and stood black and the leaders and 
common soldiers alike plunged into seas of blood and arrows be¬ 
came in the darkness of black duet like stars placed to destroy 
the Princes of Satan, while swords glittering like fulminating 
stars in clouds of dust rushed on kings and sultans nor did the 
horses of death cease to pass through and revolve and race 
against the squadrons which charged strait ahead or the dust 
of hooves to be borne into the ur or the blood of swords to flow 
over the plain, until the earth was rent and the heavens like the 
eight eeas.“ It comes as an embarrassir^ anticlimax when Ibn 
^Arabsh&h concludes: “And this struggle and conflict lasted 
about three days/’’ 

Depersonalization was favored by the moralist’s habit of d^ 
composing the human character into individual qualities, such 
as pride and humility, liberality and miserliness, truthfulness 
and dishonesty, which were discussed one after another, prefer¬ 
ably in pairs of opposites. Here again individual man was inter¬ 
esting merely as an illustration of a general observation which 
was owed to the sagacity of one of the wise. In well-ordered and 
well-written chapters jd-Kfiwardi discusses, for example, the 
avoidance of arrogance and self-conceit, modesty, urbanity and 

* Bwfc I, chAp. 47; trou. J. H. Sfrodett (Loodoa, 1936), pp. S1-S2. 
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irascibility, envy and emulation, silence and speech, etc.* The 
number of similar works testifies to the public response. 

Ideal types of behavior were evolved and identified with cer¬ 
tain personages. These identifications sometimes go back to 
pre-Xslamic times, such as the selection of 5Atim Tayy as the 
paragon of generosity. So the reader was taught to think in 
types, to appraise people for individual trails, to disregard the 
fulness of their humanity. This outlook fosters the idea of the 
human character as a compound of unintegrated traits—traits 
which are found typified here or there, for tlic most part arbi¬ 
trarily, and which, it was felt, could be put together so as to 
produce a perfect individual. 

Ibn Butl^ records the opinion of an experienced slave 
broker. 'The ideal slave is a Berber girl who is exported out of 
her country at the age of nine, who spends three years at 
Medina and three at Mecca and at sixteen comes to Mesopo¬ 
tamia to be trained in elegant accompbshments. And, thus, 
when sold at twenty-five, she unites, with her fine racial excel¬ 
lences, the coquetry of the Medinese, the delicacy of the 
Meccan, and the culture of the Mesopotamian woman/'* 

According to the Ifewin, “the ideal, and morally perfect man, 
should be of East Persian derivation, Arabic in faith, of ‘Iriiqf, 
i.e., Babylonian, education, a Hebrew in astuteness, a disciple of 
Christ in conduct, as pious as a Syrian monk, a Greek in the 
individual sciences, an Indian in the interpretation of all mys- 
teri«, but lastly and especially, a Stif! in his whole spiritual 
life/’** 

Depersonalization was accelerated by what may be caUed 
the progressive literarization of the Muslim outlook on, and, 
even more, of the Muslim response to, life. Literature has al¬ 
ways been the art of the Muslim world, masterpieces of punt¬ 
ing and architecture notwithstanding. The one great contribu- 

•Kmad-dunifiva>i'dbi (C*Uv, 134dyi92£). 

* cit, p. 161. Cf. also Ibn Ijauqal's dooripUvn of a pcrfoct man in the 

paraut of AbQ tl-IJasan b. aUFadl b. abt %-Sarl al-I^fahAnl, charaotar{se«i 

aa tha puro type of ecbolar and odtfr (op. off., p. 2). 

>*T. J. de Boer, TAe ef PhUMojAf/in Jtlan (London, 1603), p, 02. 
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tioQ of the Arabs to Muslim civilizatioo was their literary tradi¬ 
tion, which includes the Koran. 

The range of intellectual activity considered subject to the 
laws of literary style constantly widened. The upsurge of the 
educational ideal of the kdtib, the civil official or the clerk, drew 
first history, then ethics, and, finally, philosophy into the orbit 
of belles-lettres. Elegance of presentation became obligatory. 
lUustnvtioixs culled from poems, anecdotes, and parables were 
discovered as effective means to please the public; frequent 
switches from 0 !ic subject to another would keep fatigue from 
the reader. Effortless instruction, amusing edification, and in¬ 
formative witticism were eagerly applauded. The result was the 
philosophical cftuserie, a gossipy and clever historiography, the 
encyclopedia, or simply a collection of miscellaneous and un- 
Integrated information interspersed with rhymes and stories— 
all these presented in a glamorous garb of verbal splendor. 
Style came to be cultivated for its own sake, wit degenerated 
into punning, and the substance of what the author had set out 
to convey almost evaporated in a fireworks of rhetoric. 

On a lower plane, and rather crudely, Arab and Persian litera¬ 
ture of the bos empire reproduce the decay of classical literature 
in the last centuries of antiquity. The rhetorical tradition of this 
^a had largely survived. The craving for the anecdote, the de¬ 
light taken in a point nicely made, the concentration on the 
isolated det^ in hand, and the heedlessness of leading ideas 
from which to justify the sparkling detail bespeak and promote 
the same spirit that is responsible for the declining comprehen¬ 
sion of the human personality as a whole. The writer no longer 
cares for the incident he describes; he cares only for his descrip¬ 
tion, The facts are degraded, to occasions for display—display, 
that is, of his literary skill, his wit, his erudition. The author 
outweighs the work, and effect reiegates truth to the back¬ 
ground. 

The same disrespect for his subject matter and the same con¬ 
ceit reveling in his facile virtuosity disfigure Philostratus' in¬ 
troductory paragraph to his life of the rhetorician Scopelian 
(written cct. a.d. 236), which was applauded in the Letten of Abfi 
al-Ma‘arTl (d- 1058). 
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*‘I will now speak of the sophist Scopeliaa but first I will deal 
with those who try to csluraniato him. For they say that he is 
unworthy of the sophistic circle and call him dithyrambic, in¬ 
temperate in his style, and thick-witted. Those who say 
about him are quibblers and sluggish and axe not inspu^ with 
extempore eloquence; for man is by nature prone to envy. At 
any rate the short disparage the tall, the ill-favored the good- 
looking, those who are slow and lame disparage the light-footed 
swift runner, cowards the brave, the unmusical the musical, 
those who are unatbletio disparage athletics; etc.'’” 

Obviously, Philostratus is interested only in ^ bea.utiful 
phrasii^, in the exhibition of his abilities. Scopeban is just a 
pretext. The same must be swd of Abil ’l-'AlA's display of af¬ 
fection for the recipient of the following lines- 

“Love (mawadda) is of two sorts, the sound and the faded. 
That which is sound is from God Almighty, and that which gets 
obliterated is from the accursed devil. Now He that knows 
secrete is aware that my affection for you .... if left to itself 
suffices, and if compared with any other surpasses and outtops 
it. 

“I shall not syncopate my affection for you as the first order 
of <the meter) munsarih is syncopated, nor contract it as the 
fourth foot of (the meter) taxoU is contracted, nor elide it like a 
trochee, nor make it like a shifting syllable, affected by aphaore- 
sis and chronic complmnts. On the contrary, I shall preserve 
it from alteration as the rhyming syllable is preserved from 
alteration of the vowel or consonant; and I shall maintain its 
purity and truth. The relations between us shall not require to 
be kept fresh by interchange of presents, for our love is in a well- 
guarded place, secure against time’s ravages."” 

It was in the same vein that ^ hundred years earUer Augus¬ 
tine assured Pope Celestine (422-32) of bis affection. “I always 
owe you love, the only debt which, after being repaid, still kee^ 
one a debtor. For it is repaid when it is expended, but is still 

'» Lives 0 / Die SephxtU I 21 (bsgiimiiii); t«na. W. C. Wright ("Loeb 
LibrAry/' 1932), pp. 71-73. 

>> Letters, ed. And tnmA. D. 8. MArgoliauth (Oxford, 1808), No. 36 (t««. p. 118; 
trAna., p. 137). 
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o^ing even if it has been repaid, since there is no time when it 
does not require to be expended. Nor is it lost when it is repaid, 
but rather by repayment it is multiplied, for it is rep^ by re¬ 
taining it, not by getting qmt of it. And since it cannot be re^ 
pud unless it be retained, so it cannot be retained unless it be 
repaid—nay rather, when a man repays it, it increases in him, 
and the more lavishly he expends it, the more of it he gains. 

''Love, then, is not expended like money, for in addition to 
the fact that money is diminished by expenditure and love is in¬ 
creased, they dilTer in this too, that we give greater evidence of 
good-will toward anyone if we do not seek the return of money 
we have given him; whereas no one can sincerely expend love un¬ 
less he tenderly insist on being repaid; for when money is re¬ 
ceived, it is SO much gain to the recipient but so much loss to the 
donor; love, on the other hand, is not only augmented in the 
man who demands it back from the person he loves, even when 
he does not receive it, but the person who returns it actually 
begins to possess it only when he pays it back. 

"Wherefore, my lord and brother, I willingly repay to you, 
and gladly receive back from you, the love we owe each other, 
and that which I receive back, 1 still claim; that which I repay, 
I still owe.^^^' 

Abti ’PAli^’s letter is an extreme but by no means isolated 
example of that dissolution of thought and sentiment into musi¬ 
cal phrase, that sacridce of sense to sound, which so deeply af¬ 
fected the literatures of the hluslim peoples. The trend begins in 
the eighth century, to win an uncontested victory during and 
after the eleventh century. Literarization of ideas and rhetoriza- 
tion of style—there is no Arabic or Persian author after a.d. 
1000 who does not, in some measure, exhibit their trace. Pres¬ 
entation and content interact. The supremacy in prose and 
poetry of the writer-virtuoso goes far to inject into any concept 

>■ Au£u»Un 0 , 8A4d LetUrt, ed. and tmw. X 5. B&xtar, ('Ixtab Clasaical Li¬ 
brary' [London and New York, 1930]), No. 44, pp. S41-4S; the letter. No. 192 
o( the complete collection, waa written in 41& Baail (d. S79). at the end of Letter 
208 (leOere, ed. and tram. R. J. Deferrari, III, 192-93), expreaee# himself in the 
aame vein but with much greater simplicity. ''Surely, it la just for those who began 
en affection to be repmd in like manner." Incidentally, the idea propounded by 
Besli end Augustine is frequently used by Arabic poetry. 
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of human perfection an element of the versatile, widely read, 
quick-witted, and entertaining iitt4rateur. 

There \s an element of sober reasonableness in Islam which 
works toward a humane application of its precepts. The Prophet 
waa sent not to make life more difficult but to facilitate it. Re¬ 
ligion or civilisation is meant to supply information likely to 
smooth the believer’s rough road through this and into tho next 
world. Usefulness is, therefore, the criterion by which the selec¬ 
tion of knowledge is to be guided. What is useful is not 
sarily practical. Usefulness in or for the hereafter overriiU^s use¬ 
fulness for the here. Islam is eminently human in that it takes 
man for what he is, but it is not humanist in that it is not inter¬ 
ested in the richest possible unfolding and evolving of man's 
potentialities, in that it never conceived of the forming of men 
as civilisation’s principal and most noble task. Man is to be di¬ 
rected and guided toward salvation rather than educated to de¬ 
velop his self in developing this world as the deed most deserv¬ 
ing of everlasting reward. Humanism does not have to be god¬ 
less. For the sake of the Lord and in grateful service to him, 
man may be required to exploit his innate possibilities to tlic 
full. But while the great Muslim scholars allowed themselves to 
be driven to their most signfficant achievements by sheer intel¬ 
lectual curiosity and while detached interest in tho mysterious 
world around and in us inspired thinkers to undertake laborious 
tasks, the consensus never advanced beyond justifying scientific 
activity by pointing out its usefulness. 

When al-gafij! weighs the relative merits of poetry and 
prose, he adduces as one of his arguments In favor of prose the 
fact that the need for prose and the art of the scribe, kUdha, are 
evident, whereas poetry could be dispensed with. Besides, the 
k6Hh may reach a higher position with the king through his art 
than the poet through his verse. Thus kiidba is shown to be 
more noble, ashraf, than poetry.’^ Ibn 5aldiln designates as the 
highest rated *‘arte" or crafts those that are indispensable for 
society—farming, masonry, weavii^, and the like—and those 

.Sirr al~/afA^ p. 273. It should not go umnentionod thAi Tucltiw. De Orolore. 
ch4p. ix, proffsn & argument io fxvor of oratory over Against poetry. 
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that are ‘'noble,” thanks to their object. Here his examples 
include obstetrics, medicine in general, music, librarianship, and 
klidba. The last three bring their masters into contact with the 
greatest princes and thus possess a degree of nobility which the 
others are lacking.’^ 

In another passage Ibn galddn echoes the theologians’ divi¬ 
sion of the sciences in praiseworthy and blameworthy sciences. 
Although his own studies clearly were stimulated by a desire of 
knowledge for knowledge's sake, in his theoretical statement on 
the subject he proclaims that matters that do not profit us either 
“religiously, that is for our final salvation, or temporally, for our 
living in this world,” are none of our concern. It is “part of the 
beauty of a man's isldm, resignation to God,” to leave alone 
what does not concern him.** 

The absence of a humanist concept of man’s nature and task 
and the baneful submission to usefulness as a yardstick of values 
are largely responsible for the comparative ineffectiveness of the 
Greek heritage. Taken over without the idea of man that gave 
it unity, the many details proved stimulating but remained dis- 
parate and disturbing. The cultural development of the later 
part of the Middle Ages could with some justification be char- 
acterieed as a concerted effort to eliminate the alien touch. 
When today the Muslim youth is warned not to imitate the 

•• Prol^f^TJWM, II, 31^17 (trAiu., !l.4S7'-S3}. Similtfty, 6t«ti«Uca, geosrspby, 
aod econWQiee g&in dIsUnetloD a» Msded by kingi CIt& op. cU., p. S). 

The bOfiOr ftccord^d to po^ta by priBCtt, tbe defense by testimonisl, still 

appears In slxtecntb-century apologies of poetry; c/., e g., B. WlUey, m 

ftmtwonce IMtrary TfMory (Oambrld^, 19S2), pp. ie-I7. 

i< Ibid., in. 136 (traos.. HI, 186); al-Gbasia, Book I, chap. 2, voic^ the 

sajne sentiment. See D. B. Maedonald, lUliffiovs AilittuU, pp. 119*^; cf. also his 
Aspeeii of Islam (New York, 1911), pp. 866-9, sod Tabs i^usaln's obaervaCioB, La 
Fhiiowpki* soeiale d'lbn-KHaldoun (Paris, 1918), p. 267, that for Ibn S^ldCn tbe 
goal of edocation is not tbe citisen capable of forming the best government but the 
man wbo understecds tbe business of Uving. 

On this subject see this writer’s "Attempts at SeH-interpretatlon in Con¬ 
temporary IslaEO," in Proceeding irf Ae $ih and of lOih Conf. on 5ot«nce, PAi- 
iotopAy and RAision (New York, 1046), pp. 786-820, and (New York, 1950), 
pp, 135-84, Cf. F. Rosenthal’e remarks on the attitude of tbs Di&tb*ceDtury 
translators from which the '‘esthstie enjoyment” and tbe “unselfish pleasure 
merely in possessing what the AnciesU bad possessed” was conspicuously absent. 
"Wbat they sought was.... but tiie praeticsUy and theologicsUy rsslUable 
knowledge they offered” (Jsiamic CuUtiri, XIV11940), 392). 
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West except in matters of materisJ usefulness,'' the fear is justi¬ 
fied that this most narrow of selective principles will stunt once 
mote the potential contribution of the Islamic world. The fasci¬ 
nation of the useful blinded the medieval Muslim to the reaUza- 
tion that the real gift of the ancients was not Greek science but 
the spirit that made it possible; and today the pressure of 
politics reinforces the appeal of the immediately practical and 
makes the impatient Easterner forget that the power of the 
West docs not spring from its technical accomplishments but 
from the spirit that brought them about. 

Those principal tendencies of depersonaliaatioa in viewing 
and purposing of human experience, literanzation of Its com¬ 
prehension and reproduction, and usefulness as the criterion of 
its selection and evaluation, are, in turn, directly responsible for 
three attitudes of slightly lesser bearii^ which again permeate 
almost all the Muslim ideas about man. 

Depersonalization naturally entailed a restriction of the inter¬ 
est in reform to an interest in reformii^ one’s self- The ego has 
to be changed to fit the pattern, to become responsive to, and 
worthy of, the supreme vision. The illuminatus is kind and 
charitable; he may wish to open the high road to God to as 
many as he can reach, but social conditions as such, the fate of 
the multitude as such, are none of his concern. The social re¬ 
former, unless disguised as prophet or heretic, is not provided 
for in the scheme of patterns; and the best minds are not inter¬ 
ested in his task nor do they feel too keenly the sting of the evils 
that rouse the sociopolitical innovator. 

Literarization provokes, well-nigh implies, eclecticism. Selec¬ 
tion reveals the scope and the hue of the litterateur's mind. Epit¬ 
omes and anthologies have been popular ever since the ninth 
century a-o. 'There is more information than can be counted. 
So take the nicest of ever 3 ^thmg."‘* Saws of wisdom, anecdotes, 
and <hdactic material are collected from everywhere- Greek and 
Persian, Jewish and Christian, sources are ransacked. Ideas, 

Kurd <A1I, Al-IMn v^ha^An ai-^arabiyya (Cftiro. 1934-36). 

n. 533-39. 

Al-Wctthahl^ KUe^ oi^waasJuhd, «d, JL B. BrUiuiow (Leiden, 1888), p. 4. 
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imagery, mores, anything and everything is acceptable as long 
as it lends itself to presentation in Muslim garb, and the cloak 
may be of the thinnest. The litterateur and the scholar tmder 
bis impact develop into avid collectors of miscellaneous matter. 
They supply (or borrow) the categories of arrangement—the 
matter is gathered in from everywhere. The catholicity of edu¬ 
cated taste is restrained only by religious and, to some slight 
extent, national prejudice. 

Usefulness must be vindicated by success. And success is 
taken to mean happiness for the successful. The Koran desires 
happiness for the believer- Popular ethics develop the same 
theme. For once, Aristotelian philosophy, declaring happiness 
the supreme end of hiiman effort, pulls in the same direction, 
On the highest level happiness derives from the mystic approach 
to God; the average faithful reaches it through a certain mod¬ 
eration—the Aristotelian concept of virtue as the mean between 
two vices has been absorbed by much of Muslim ethical theory 
—an equilibrium in conduct and human relations. Philosophy 
and belles-lettres teem with suggestions and injuncrions how to 
attain that happiness which is the rarely questioned objective 
of man's endeavors. Equilibrium, in familiar fashion, is dis¬ 
sected into a number of component qualities that are then 
traced through history and all over the world, clvlliaed and 
uncivilised, 

Islam never followed the West in changing the purpose of 
conduct from the static Ideal of happiness to the dynamics of the 
“pursuit of happiness.'’ In fact, Islam as the perfect vehicle of 
happiness continues as one of the most forceful claims of the 
modern apologist. Spokesmen as far apart as JamAl ad-Dtn al- 
AfghAnl (d. 1897)« and Muhammad Husain Haikal (1888— 
have stressed Islam's unique capacity to produce happiness. 
The realization that this happiness is, in large measure, de¬ 
pendent on satisfactory contacts with one’s fellows counteracts 
somewhat the asocial bliss to which the elect aspire in ego¬ 
tistical isolation. 

** Cf. C. C AduQ«, OTui Afodmtm inSfypi (London, 1933), pp. IS-IS. 
i/uAsmfflad (2d *d.; Cairo, 193S). pp. 501-28. 
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II 

Another set of basic attitudes can be shown to have gone into 
the conceptions of the human ideal, although perhaps on a 
slightly less significant plane. 

The most influential of these attitudes is doubtless the im¬ 
mense appreciation and reverence of knowledge as such. Use¬ 
fulness and the varying limitations of the day may restrict the 
range of knowledge actually mastered, but, irrespective of its 
actual contents, knowledge is an indispensable mark of true 
humanity and ^orance among its most disfiguring scars. 

The messenger of God said: “The quest for knowledge ia 
incumbent upon every Muslim man and every Muslim wom¬ 
an.”** He also said: “Acquire knowledge, because he who a> 
quires it in the way of the Lord performs an act of piety; who 
speaks of it, praises the Lord; who seeks it, adores God; who 
dispenses instruction in it, bestows aims; and who imparts it to 
its fitting objects, performs an act of devotion to God. Knowl¬ 
edge enables ite possessor to distinguish what is forbidden from 
what is not; it hghts the way to Heaven; it is our friend in the 
desert, our society in solitude, our companion when bereft of 
friends; it guides us to happiness, it sust^uns us in misery; it is 
our ornament in the company of friends; it serves as an armor 
agsdnst the enemies. With knowledge, the servant of God rises 
to the heights of goodness and to a noble position, associates 
with sovereigns in this world, and attains to the perfection of 
happiness in the next.”** 

Knowledge has an important bearing “on all the other 
qualities (of the human character) such as generosity and 
avarice, cowardice and courage, arrogance and humiUty, chas¬ 
tity and debauchery, prodigality and parsimony, and so on. For 
arrogance, avarice, cowardice, debauchery and prodigality are 
illicit. Protection against them is not possible except through 

“ As-Zaranjl (JL 1208), Ta,‘Km al-mutafaiUm (Cairo, n.d.), p, 3; trails. T. M. 
Ab«l a&d Cbe vnt«r. 

^Quoted by Syed AtoMr AJi, TAc laian (rev, cd.; LoodoD, 1022), 

pp. 360-61; this by tbe wsy, exhibits to perfection the quest for usefulness 

and happiness. Of. also MuHairo/, I, 62. 
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knowledge of them and their opposites. So knowledge thereof is 
prescribed for all of 

Since deeds axe judged by intentions, the spirit in which 
knowledge is acquired counts for much. 

W1)oso striven for knowledge for the life to come saves himself because of an 
increase io righteousness. 

But woe to ^oee that strive for it to obtain an advantage over their fellow- 
eervante!" 

Proficiency is attainable only when knowledge is duly es¬ 
teemed and profound respect is felt toward the learned and, 
above all, one’s teacher- ^All is quoted aa saying: “I am the slave 
of him who taught me one letter of the alphabet. If he wishes he 
may sell me, and if he so desires he may set me free, and if he 
so desires he may make use of me as a slave.” And he added 
these verses: 

It seems to me the greatest duty jg that which is due the teacher, and that 
which it is the meet necessary thing for each Muslim to observe. 

Indeed it is a duty to offer him a thousand drachmae ae a token of honor for 
his mstruction in one single letter of the alphabet.** 

In what is considered his very first revelation to Mohammed, 
God empharizes that he taught man by the pen what man did 
not know.” As-Zamahsharl (d. 1144) has this to say on the 
meaning of that statement: "God taught human beings that 
which they did not know, and this testifies to the greatness of 
His beneficence, for He has given to His servants knowledge of 
that which they did not know. And He has brought them out of 
the darkness of ignorance into the light of knowledge, and made 
them aware of the inestimable blessir^ of the knowledge of 
writing, for great benefits accrue therefrom which God alone en¬ 
compasses; and without the knowledge of writing no other 
knowledge could be comprehended, nor the sciences placed 
within bounds, nor the history of the aiu^ients be acquired and 
their sayings be recorded, nor the revealed books be written; 

** p, 4. 

** AbQ ^Anlf4 (?), quoted by ZamUjt, p. 6. 

** ZflmSjt, p. 9. 

’’Koran 96:4-6. 
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And if tbat knowle(^e did not exist, the affaire of religion and 
the world could not be regulated.”** 

Al-Gbasilt sets forth that the true knowledge consists in 
knowing one's self and in knowing the Lord. Such knowledge is 
gained through humility only. Those who are led to pride by 
their learning are occupied with crafts rather than knowledge; 
they are merely dealing in philology, or mathematics, or poetry, 
and brag of amassing information.*’ Such experts might get in* 
volved in bitter rivalries and their knowledge be tested rather 
rudely. 

Si^d al*6aghd&df (d. 1026) was received at the court of aU 
Manetlr b. ab! *Amir (d. 1002) In Spain, but his exorbitant 
claims to scholarship antagonised the local lights. One day ai- 
Man$hi had them examine the newcomer in his presence. He 
did net do too well in grammar but felt insulted when asked easy 
questions about accidence. He then shifted his ground by em¬ 
phasizing his specialty was poetry, history, the solving of riddles, 
and music. In these fields bis showing was excellent: whichever 
rare expression was proposed to him for explanation he eluci¬ 
dated by quoting verse as evidence or by telling a story hinging 
on the particular word. And all present were duly impressed.*® 

Theory excels practice but should not be divorced from it. 

Knowledge is for the praetltiooer what the string is for the builder; 

And practice for the learned what the cord is for him who hauls water. 

Without string building will not be exact; 

Without oord the thirst wiU not be slaked. 

Who aspixas to perfection, 

Int him both be learned and practise.*^ 

From this viewpoint the Greeks fall down. “Do you not see 
tbat the Greeks, who have studied causes and effects, have not 
been good as merchants and in manual industry? .... The best 
of their genius bebg theoretical, not practical.”** Thus, “know'l- 

** Ajne«r All, op. di., p. 861; Bejd&wf, U, 410, eu; bs compared. 

** Cf. Cerre de Vaux, Gealt, pp. 160-81, • 

** Irthidy IV, 104. Gf. the sunilsr sittisUon. Lucian Do mercodo umdsula 11-12. 

** As-Zamstshart, AftMl; ed. sod treus, Barbier de Meynard (Paris, 

1876), Msq&Ia 77, p, 172. 

"Ai-Jahls, Oputeula, pp. 43H4 (tiaca. Walker, JR AS, 1916, pp. 982-83). 
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edge should not be separated from action.”” Neither in superior 
to the other, Neither is deservii^ of recompense without the 
other. 

The ultimate am of knowlei^e is the knowledge of God. Al¬ 
though reason can prove his enstence and establish the struc¬ 
ture of his being,” it is not discursive but intuitive knowled^, 
gnosis, that leads to the realization by the believer of God's 
esence and of the deepest secrets of the faith. Mind and heart, 
knowledge and gnosis, and ma^a of the Arab thinkers, are 
engaged, as it were, in a rivalry of cognition, with the heart and 
mO^rifa holding the edge. It is al-Ghaz&U’s depreciation of the 
relipous merits of logical and legal finesse which secured of¬ 
ficial acknowledgment for the superior potentialities of ma^n/a, 
of which §iifism already had convinced the body of the non¬ 
professional pious. 

Gnosis transcends the limits imposed on rational knowlej^e. 
Only gnosis reaches to the true core of the universe through im¬ 
mediate experience and virion. Only gnosis opens the door to 
the understanding of the self and of God's grace- Al-MuliSribl 
classifies '‘knowledge, ^Im, as bein^ of three types: first, knowl¬ 
edge of what is lawful and unlawful, which is knowledge of what 
concerns this world and is outward knowledge; second, knowl¬ 
edge of what concerns the next world, which is inward knowl¬ 
edge; third, knowledge of God and His laws concerning His 
creatures in the two worlds, and this is a fathomless sea, and 
only the most learned of the faithful attain to it.”“ 

Scholastirism divides into "eternal and originated ac¬ 
cording as it exists in God or in a creature-” Between these two 
kinds of knowledge there is no resemblance, Originated knowl- 
e^e comprises "intuitional, necessary (i.e., warranted by the 
evidence of the senses and by unanimous assertion), and do- 

‘‘Hujwtrf, p-11. 

••The Spaniird AbC Bakr Ibn (d. 1185) ilm C'Aliv© doa 

of Wakeful") ia writtaa to «vid«nea this teoet. 

-On tear respective provinces of. J. Obcrmann, Der jAiloterpMteha ««d rt- 
lifit'Ote SyiJtJUivintta OhaeOlU (Vienna and Leipzig, l«l), pp. 31-41. 

-M. Smith, Barly MytUc cf B<vhdad, p. 57, summarUing al-MuljSabre 
Kitab al-Him from a Milan manuscript. 
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ductive.”” This analysis of our cognitive faculties acknowledges 
the inadequacy of pure reason and its processes. 

The theoreticians of mysticism tried again and again to de¬ 
scribe the ineffable experience of the gnosis. When al-Qushmrt 
discusses it, no doubt is left but that ma'nfa has come to include 
a standard of behavior and purification of the heart which arc 
at once a means of obtaining the “knower’s” state and owed to 
the insight vouchsafed through this state.” In this vein, Huj wtrt 
gives “the name m<M/a to every knowledge that is allied with 
(religious) practice and fecUng,”** 

The Syrian physician and mystic Simon of TaibOtheh (d. m. 
680), a Christian, had explained that “a part of knowledge is 
apprehended not by words, but through ^e inward silence of 
the mind .... it lifts itself up towards the sublime ray of the 
hidden Godhead .... it becomes a knowledge that is higher 
than all knowledge, for it has reached the Divine Knowledge of 
the hidden Godhead, which is higher than all understanding.*'^^ 
As though in elaboration of this view Dil m-NQn defines: 
“Gnosis is in reality God’s providential communication of the 
spiritual light to our inmost hearts.”*^ Iliumination isolates the 
recipient. “He who belongs to God and to whom God belongs 
is not connected with anything in the universe.”” 

The primate of ma^o supplements and thus strengthens the 
asocial strain in the concept of man's nature and man's task. 
But, correspondingly, it is the concentration on individual salva¬ 
tion, on individual fulfilment by submergence in the Universal 
Soul, which is the most powerful promoter of a theory of know!, 
ec^e which culminates in the discarding of the rational processes 
for the raptures of vision. The enthusiast carried away by the 
beatitude of losing his consciousness in God may even lay the 
ax to the whole structure of human cognition and proclaim: 

•'D. B. MicdoBAld, B2. II, 470. 

•f Cf. th« quoUtionsia HvtmADD, pp. S7-&S. 

•• p. 8S2. For the xonesie of the gnoaie concept cf. H.-C, Puech, L< 

MomeMims (Paris, 1049), pp. 70-72 (snd the notes). 

” Quoted b? M. Smith, Sarly ifyslic, p. 101, n. 2, from A. Mingena, Early 
CM*tian Mytiiet, p. 11. 

“ Bujwirt, p. 275, 


** HujwM, p. 274. 
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"Real gnosis is the inability to attain gnosis.’*^* One glimpse of 
the ineffable efface the wisdom of the wise. Such emphasis on 
the mind’s limitations—not alleviated by their exact dehnition 
in the manner of a Kantian critique of pure reason—bears its 
share of responsibility for the ultimate stunting of the philo¬ 
sophical spirit in Islam. 

Every believer is a fighter for the faith. Every Muslim is liable 
to military service. Not infrequently compulsion was used to fill 
the ranks. Many an army contained a contingent of volunteers 
who enlisted for religious reasons. Immediate danger or a sud¬ 
den wave of enthusiasm would gather sizable numbers of volun¬ 
teers. When the Byzantines attacked the border regions, it was 
mostly contingents of local inhabitants who rallied to the 
colors. Upon occasion, th^ home guards were reinforced by 
Muslims from far-off districts who joined in little bands, leav¬ 
ing a trail of fanaticism along their route to the front. The caliph 
was the supreme commander; the local potentate or governor, 
or else any appointee of the court, the actual leader. 

The Muslim community was a warlike community, prowess 
an indispensable quality of the noble. Arab and Persian tradi¬ 
tion combined in emphasizing courage and soldierly ability as 
essential trwts of the good man. A considerable part of every 
able-bodied Muslim’s hfe was spent under arms, particularly in 
the early period before professional mercenaries took over most 
of the warring- The crown of the martyr rewarded the supreme 
sacrifice of the fighter for the faith. 

Nevertheless, Muslim civilization is a civilian civilization. 
Civilian patterns of human development such as the scholar, the 
saint, or the Dtt4rateur have attracted most of Islam’s creative 
energy. In the social stratification the civilian outranks the 
soldier. The vizier, a civil servant, is supposed to have preced¬ 
ence over the general. Govermnental theory discusses the vizier- 
ate before the generalship. The soldier as a caste has frequently 
ruled Muslim states, but such de facto supremacy in no way 
changed the consensus that assigned the state civilian ie^er- 
ship, The Muslims of the seventh century lived, ss it were, in an 

« A«h*Sbiblt, quoted by Hujwtrt, p, 276. 
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armed cemp. But more and more did their leader, the caJiph, 
change into their chief administrator. By 800 the transforma¬ 
tion was complete. However often the caliph might command 
his troops in person, however much the poets would vaunt his 
bravery, he was to be an official first and a soldier only in an 
emergency. The concepts of representative humanity character¬ 
istic of Muslim civilisation are noiunilitary, even though the 
soldierly virtues would continue to be acclaimed.* 

The Muslim is painfully conscious of the instability of all 
things human. He bears up under the cruel vicissitudes of fate 
and reagns himself to the awesome uncertainties destiny is fond 
of infUcling upon him. He overcomes the precariousness of his 
existence by deprecating the significance of his outward circum¬ 
stances ; he integrates insec urity and the a-ng iiijgh it entails into his 
view of the world by accepting its moral of the worthlessness of 
this transitory abode. He is inured to sudden turns of the wheel 
of fortune and is equipped with the philosophical apparatus to 
master life’s every whim. 

Still, the Muslim hates change. The ideal life and the ideal 
community are static. The West expects change to be for the 
better; the Muslim knows it to be for the worse. The best Islam 
was in the beginning. And now it deteriorates with every gen¬ 
eration. There is nothing man can do to reverse the decline pre¬ 
ordained to continue until the Mahd! appears only a short time 
before this world meets its end. Did not man begin his days in 
Paradise? And what state has change brought him to! While 
man cannot arrest the decay, he may slow it. By clinging to the 
ways of the forebears, by upholding and reliving the tradition 
of the ancients, by eschewing innovation, the standing of his 
betters who preceded him would be preserved one instant 
longer. 

The decomposition of societies, the downfall of empires, draw 
sighs and saws, Condemned to live in futility, man grows de¬ 
spondent and holds fast to what is tested and proved. This at¬ 
mosphere discourages reformers. Society is prepared to applaud 
only such change as will restore the simpler, better conditions of 
earlier times when contact with the Lord was more immediate 
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and more intimate, Stagnation is cultivated, but the ensuing 
sterility deplored as another piece of evidence of the iiicrea«ng 
weakness of man. 

The rebel is condemned, Experience has shown too often that 
his victory means but a change in personnel, Shaken by cease¬ 
less convulsions, Islam appreciates order. The established tradi¬ 
tion is bindir^, in politics and religion as well as in poetry and 
thought- Few communities underwent so many changes, and 
were molded by so swift and so starthng developments, as 
Islam. But it was never more than a sprinkling of the intel¬ 
lectual 4iite that recognized their values, that braved prejudice 
by extolling the modem over the ancient.** For about thr^ cen¬ 
turies the believers in progress kept up their losing fight. 
Around 1100 the spectacle of political decline became too ap¬ 
palling, the consolidation of conservative orthodoxy too final, 
for the cultural optimists to carry on. Only toward the very end 
of the period did Ibn Qaldfin take up development in history as 
a subject of theoretical consideration. 

In tenns of achievement this leaning toward the past, this 
craving for the static, are expressed in depreciation of original¬ 
ity. Invention became less important than formulation; wording 
outranked meaning. The dehght in form as self-protection 
against upsetting innovation lent powerful support to that 
literarization of sentiment and thought to which Islam was to 
succumb in graceful complacency. 

Ill 

The dominant attitudes of Muslim society favored the scholar 
as a normative pattern of human character and activity. In the 
beginning, it would seem, the learned man was supposed to be 
practically omniscient and something of a wizard to boot. The 

** When al-Muqdddaat (ef. eit, p. 127) eousisntM hit resMiu for joiniDf the 
he lays gre^t stress on their reverence for the oldest Authorities. Be 
quotes the wsU-knovs trsdition which bu the Prophet ssy: The best of you srs 
those of my genei^oa, then those of that immediotely foUowing; then sgsiD 
those of the next foUowing. Tberesfter fslsebood will epresd, etc. The esme 
Muqsddsst p. 310) pr&lses the inbsbitanta of Baltkin in gurfleto ss 

''sound, upright people, of the first cisy, mvt of-ffna of-CU." For the history of this 
coiiJllct in the of literstuie of. the Author, J/iS3, HI (1944), 246-51. 
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absence of accepted standards of credibility made it difficult to 
separate scholarly from inspirational insight. 

Wahb b. ai-Munabbih (d. 72S) when confronted with a slab 
covered with strange lettering read the inscription without a 
moment’s hesitation, recognising it as a Greek text from the 
days of Solomon, son of David. The text began with the 
formula, “In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassion¬ 
ate,'’ and consisted of a series of moral expostulations of the 
familiar kind.^‘ When 'All al-Karfet in 055 read the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolia to his master, the BGyid 'Achid ad- 
Daula (94&“83),** such unblushing pretense was no loiigcr 
necessary to maintain a scholarly reputation in respectable 
circles. 

Al-Jumabi (d. S45) had denied the authenticity of «.\dite and 
TamOdite poems quoted by Ibn (d. 787),^’’ Two centuries 
later ai-3atlb al-Baghdidl (d. 1071) showed up the spurrous- 
ness of a letter allegedly written by Mohammed to the Jews of 
Saibar. He pointed out that one of the witnesses recorded on 
the missive had died before the fall of Ig^bar, while another ac¬ 
cepted Islam only some time after the event. Even some of 
Wahb’s contemporaries had the strength of character to confess 
their ignorance. Traditionists in the van and philologists close 
behind appear to have been the first to lay down the condirions 
of honest research. 

As-Suy<ltl (d. 1505), looking over the completed development, 
lists those early scholars who braved public expectation by 
avowing their lack of information. He follows up a chapter on 
“Those who answered a question with 'I don’t know,’'’ with 
another listing those who referred a problem they found them¬ 
selves unable to solve to another authority, and he finally dis¬ 
cusses a number of authorities who had dared to change their 
opinion after prolonged investigation. ** These steps seem to 

** Misoldl, V, Sei-82; th« Ineidect hAppened in 708. 

• G. Wiat, Rtperloife d'^pip^pSU Arabe (Onir^, 1081 ff.), Vol. 

rv. Nc*. 1475-78. 

T'otefiU ed. J. R«U (Leldeo. 1918), p, 4. 

I, 247-48. 

** Uufhir, II, 163-88. The difficulty of proresaing ignorWM when the scholar 
is aot auppoeed to bavs any gap in bia information is shown by Jerome's sxperj- 
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h&ve been accepted practice around 800. A little later, al- 
Mubarrad (d. 898) formulates a principle on which to justify 
self'Correction: it erases the sin Incident in making and spread* 
Ing mistakes.^'^ 

The great age of Muslim civilization achieved a truly lofty 
ideal of the savant. “Learning only unveils herself to him who 
wholeheartedly gives himself up to her; who approaches her 
with an unclouded mind and clear insight; who seeks God's 
help and focusses an undivided attention upon her; who girds 
up his robe and who, albeit weary, out of sheer ardour, passes 
sleepless nights in p\irsuit of his goal rising, by steady ascent, to 
its topmost height; and not to him who seeks learning by aimless 
flights and thoughtless efforts or who, like a blind camel, gropes 
about in the dark. He should not yield to bad habits or permit 
himself to be led astray by vicioxis tendencies. Nor must he turn 
his eyes from truth's depth. He should discriminate between the 
doubtful and the certain, between genuine and spurious, and 
should always stand Arm by the clear light of reason."*^ Mutah- 
har aspires to presenting his subject purifled of all. embroidery, 
the errors of the washing-women, old wives^ tales, and the apoc¬ 
ryphal assertions of xmreliable traditionists.^* 

In this spirit al-Muqaddast, in the Introduction to his De~ 
scripfum of iho Smpire (written in 987), proposes to be 

guided by personal observation first and by bookish authorities 
last. Research, not speculation, will yield an exact account of 
the world. Many are the ways in which he managed to travel 

«ac«. In Leiitr Ixxvii. 7 he relfttee PfthloU asked him “the meaning and 
origin’^ of each place*name menliooed in the list of haitisg*placea of the leraehtea 
on th^r wsy from Egypt to the river Jordan. *'ln very many eases I bad frankly 
to confess ignorance. Thereupon she began to press me harder, expostulating vith 
me as though it were not allowed me to be in ignorance of what X do not know.*’ 
In the end Jeroins prorolsee her to write a treatise on the subject (trana. P. A. 
Wrigbt, LaUfi <i/SairU Jroma ['T>oeb Clusical Library"’], pp. 827-29). 

**Jbid., p. 265. Par a more detailed atudy of the development of the idea of 
scholarly fallibility cf. the author's P^pa^ Corona: Studios tn CdAraivn of 
.. . . S, 5tn^ (Durham, N.C., 1941), pp. 142-47, and P, Rosenthal, Ths Tsch- 
and AppTcaeh of Muslim Sc^Utrship (Rome, 1947), pp. 62-63.” 

“ Mutabhar b. Tthir sd-MaqoUsI (Ji. 966), Livrs do la crialion oC do Vkiotoiro, ed. 
and trana. C. Huart (Fane, 189^1910), 1,4-5; trans, Mes., op. eil., p. 171. 

“7frid, I, 5-6. 
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and to gather information. "I have given instruction in the com- 
nion subjects of education and morals; I have come forward as 
a preacher, and I have made the minaret and the mosque re¬ 
sound with the call to prayer. I have been present at the meet¬ 
ings of the learned and the devotions of the pious. I have par¬ 
taken of broth with the Stlfis, gruel with monks, and ship’s-fare 
with sailors. Many a time I have been seclusion itself, and then 
again I have eaten forbidden fruit against my bettor judgment, 
I associated with the hermits of Lebanon, and in turn I lived at 
the court of the Prince. In wars I have participated: I have been 
detained as a captive and thrown into prison as a spy, Powerful 
princes and ministers have lent me their ear, and ajion I have 
joined a band of robbers, or sat as a retail-dealer in the ba»aar. 
I have enjoyed much honor and consideration, but I have like¬ 
wise been fated to listen to many curses and to be reduced to the 
ordeal of the oath, when I was suspected of heresy or evil 
deeds.”®* 

Before him, al-Ya‘qtlbl had felt the same irrepressible im¬ 
pulse to accumulate firsthand information, From earliest youth 
he had wanted to explore the geography and history of fore^n 
lands. He systematically interrogated foreigners on the nature 
of their countries, their food, dress, religion, and government. If 
the informant seemed trustworthy, he put down his answers, 'iixe 
information thus accumulated he supplemented by traveling.®* 

In 887/88 Ibn al-Mu<taza wrote his Kitdh d-badP, the "Book 
of the New Style.” Ke was fully conscious of being the first to 
undertake in this work a systematic study of poetics. After list¬ 
ing the five principal figures of this New Style, he expresses the 
hope that others will discover additional figures and thus im¬ 
prove on his contribution.” Ibn al-MuHasz would thus be the 
first Muslim to conceive of knowledge aa a task to be mastered 

" Ed. M. J. de (Leideo, 1906), pp. 1-3; trani, ot selected pajuiie, De 
Boftf, op. eit., pp. 70-71. Cf. aleo the furtlw iHustretioc <4 hie exertioaj, DttcHvHo 
pp, 48M5. 

« KH6b ol.WAin,ed. M. J, de Goeje (L«d«a, 1892), pp. 232-33; Cerra de Vaux, 
d« 17ala«, II (Faria, 192i),4-7, dieciiaaes al-Ya^qOM^a method and aceotn- 
pliahmeot. 

*• Ed. I, Kmtchkovaky (London, 1935). pp. 2-3; for the date cf. KmtchVovaky'e 
latroduction, p. 16 . 
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progressively and through co-operation over successive genera¬ 
tions of scholars, As-SakkAkl (d. 1229), who originally embraced 
learning because of the honors he saw bestowed on great sa^ 
vants,'* speaks in upholding a noble tradition when, after stating 
his own view on a rhetorical problem, he clarifies the standpoint 
of his opponents and leaves the reader the choice.^^ 

In the Preface to his Chronology of Anc^eni Nations (written 
in A.n. 1000) al-B4nlnl, one of the greatest scholars of all times, 
accounts for the method he proposes to use in his researches. 
His objective “cannot be obtained by way of ratiocination with 
philosophical notions, or of inductions based upon the observa¬ 
tions of our senses, but solely by adopting the information of 
those who have a written tradition .... and by maldng their 
opinions a basis, on which to b\iild up a system; besides, we 
must compare tbelr traditions and opinions among themselves, 
when we try to establish our system. But ere that we must clear 
our mind from all those accidental circumstances which deprave 
most men, from all causes which are liable to make people blind 
agwnst the truth, e.g. inveterate custom, party*spirit, rivalry, 
being addicted to one’s passions, the desire to gain infiuence, 
etc.” It is, however, exceedingly ifficult to use this method “on 
account of the numerous lies which are mixed up with all his¬ 
torical records and traditions.However, that which is 

within the limits of possibility, has been treated as true, aa 
long as other evidence did not prove it to be false. For we 
witness sometimes, and others have witnessed before us, physi¬ 
cal appearances, which w'e should simply declare to be impos¬ 
sible, if something similar were related from a far remote time. 
.... The matter standing thus, it is our duty to proceed from 
what is near to the more distant, from what is known to that 
•• Cf. F. Ktwkow, Sr, IV, 80, Th« suoe reapectful attitud© toward tba •cboUr 
WSJ ent«rtain<d io the eo&Ucnporarr Gr«ak world. In 1238, Irena, wifa of the 
KIcmh emperor John III Vatatzes (1282-54), called George AcropoUta (d. 12S8) 
a tool for advancing the opinion that ecLpsea were oaiued by the moon coming 
between the eon and the Mrtb. But she apologised to the young echolar, who had 
barely reached the age of twenty-one, condemning bar behavior as unbecoming, 
irptrw. and explaming that it wu not right to apoetropbiee in auch a manner 
anyone advancing icientific theoriee, (George Aeropolita, 

ed. A. Heisenberg (L«peig, 18031, 58; cf, Runciman, op. cit, p. 289). 

(Cairo, n.d., ca. 1S98), pp. 21^18. 
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which is less known, to gather the traditions from those who 
have reported them, to ooireot them as much as possible, and 
to leave the rest as it is, in order to make our work help him, who 
seeks truth and loves wisdom, in making independent re¬ 
searches on other subjects, and guide him to find out that which 
was denied to us, whilst we were working at this subject, by the 
will of God, and with His help.”” 

This critical consciousness of function and procedure of the 
scholar remained unparalleled for centuries to be almost but not 
quite reconquered by Ibn Saldfin when he set forth in tlie Pref¬ 
ace of his Hiefory of World (first sketched in 1377) the prin¬ 
ciples by the aid of which he hoped to ascertain truth and sepa¬ 
rate it from falsehood.^* 

The savant who had an independent contribution to make 
rated higher than the mere muqaUid, who confined himself to 
exposition and comment of earlier achievement.^^ But, as time 
wore on, public opinion became increasii^ly reluctant to admit 
or to T^ognize the pioneer. Tradition presaged the advent of a 
rejuvenator of the sciences each century." A majority had ac¬ 
cepted al-Ghasal! as the mujaddid escpected for the end of the 
fifth Muslim century. Four hundred years later, when Muslim 
science had been gripped by rigor rnortU, the polyhistor, as- 
Suyiltl, tried hard to convince the contemporaries that he was 
the only man alive whose all-inclusive erudition would fulfil the 
prerequisites of a mxijaddid in his To corroborate his claim, 
as-Suyfiri not only enumerates the fields of learning he has 
mastered, pointing to his five hundred published tractates, but 
he emphasizes that he is in the habit of not writing about any 
subject in which be has had a predecessor and of not relinquish¬ 
ing any matter before he has completely exhausted it.** By this 
time, however, independence of research had come to mean little 
more than independent arrar^ement of the traditional ma¬ 
terial. 

•* TnAS, £, SacH&u (London, 1S79), pp. 3-4. 

** PioUfmeM, X, S-SO (tnaa., I, 13-65). 

** Cf., 24mabsb&ri, op- oii., Mftq&lA 37, pp. 76-77. 

” Cf. texu ud tb« cotouiAoU printed by I. Coldsiher, SBWA, LXIX (1371), 
16-16 and 21-22. 
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The scholar was supposed to stand his ground in disputation. 
These verbal combats were conducted in a sharp and what ap- 
pears to us rather tactless fashion. As is inevitable on such oc¬ 
casions, the better man, even the better cause, might easily be 
worsted. In 932 the vizier Ibn Hins&ba Ibn d-Furit (d. $39) 
had gathered around him a splendid assembly of diplomats and 
intellectual leaders whom he addressed as follows. 

"I desire someone to come forward and debate with Matt^®* 
on the subject of Logic. He declares that it is impossible to know 
what is correct from what is incorrect, truth from falsehood, 
right from wrong, proof from sophism, doubt from certainty, 
except by our command of logic, our control of the system 
established and defined by its author, and our acquaintance 
through him with its doctrines. 

“A general silence ensued. Presently Ibn al-Fur&t said: ‘Sure¬ 
ly there must be someone here who can meet him, and arguing 
with him refute his view, 1 regard you as seas of knowledge, 
champions of our religion and its followers, lamps to guide the 
seeker after truth. Why, then, this hesitation and alarm?' 

“Abfi Sa‘fd as-S!rSfl (d. 979) raised his head and s^d: ‘Vizier, 
excuse us. The knowledge that is stored in the breast is differ¬ 
ent from that which is to be displayed before such an assembly, 
where there are listening ears, and gazing eyes, and stubborn 
minds, and critical spirits. Their presence occasions anxiety, 
and anxiety numbs the energy: it produces shame and shame 
presages defeat.' ” 

This is exactly what happens to MattA when as-Str&ft, at the 
bidding of the vizier, takes up the cudgels against him. MattA'e 
Arabic eloquence seems to have been defective, and os-SlrAft 
swept his arguments aside with grandiloquent precision. The 
discussion reaches grammar. As-StrAft asks: 

“Here is a question more closely connected with the intel¬ 
ligible sense than with the verbal form. Wbat would you say of 
the phrase ‘Zaid Is the best of the brothers'?” 

MattA: “It is correct.” 

■* M*tU b. YQbus (d. 940), tha ChrlitlAn traosl&tor into Ar»bio of 

Aiistotle's 
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As-S1r4fi: “Then what would you say of the phrase ‘Z«d U 
the best of his brothers'?” 

Matt^: "It is correct.” 

As-Sfrift: “If, then, both are correct, what is the difference 
between them?” 

"Matti was troubled and hung his head, and was choked by 
his saliva."** 

Jealousies between scholars were the order of the day. When 
the great savant Na?ir ad-Din at-TdM (d. 1274) was visier of 
the Mongol Hfil&gff, the conqueror of Baghdad, he came to 
^a, the seat of an important school of Shiite learning. Upon 
his arrival the scholars gathered around him. He asked the 
jurisprudent Najm ad'Dln dl-5illl (d. 1277): “Who is the great¬ 
est scholar of this drcle?” Nairn ad-Din replied: “They are all 
outstandk^ in their field.” At-Tt)sl went on: ‘'Who is the best 
expert in the principles of law and in speculative theology?” 
Najm ad'Dtn pointed out two of the professors present. A third 
^hekh resented Najm ad-Dln's omission of himself and wrote him 
a letter in verse full of bitter reproach, Najm ad-Din wrote 
back to apologise. “If BQs Excellency had asked you a question 
on those 'principles’ how would you have come out? And all of 
us would have had to feel ashained!”** 

The social function of the scholar is limited to his role as 
guardian of religious law and lore. Hiere is no expectation that 
the results of his investigations will bring about human better¬ 
ment. He may be supposed to critidse the existing government 
for its failure to live up to reli^ous standards. This criticism, 
however, will be general, for the idea of social pn^ress through 
increase in knowledge is foreign to the Muslim Middle Ages. 

The ascete or the saint is the authorised spokesman for the 

» /raUd, UI, 106 aod llfi (from Iwttff, 1,107-29); tnnft. D. S. M&rfoliooth, 
JRAS, 1906» pp. ill-12 and 120. On pp. 8^1 UMa other suniler 

dehetw.* Hm iaeUtoteof publkdieputetioitt einons idwlen contiouAS e ekeaicel 
tradition. The Hippoer&tice eppev to hove held dieeueeiooe before crawde (ef. 
B. Pvriacton, md PcHtic* m AmisU Worid {London, 19991, p. 94), 

and from Aleaodrifto timet sebolen, eepecUllr arenuntritns, disputed with one 
another at l«aqueta, before the ruler, eot without dethioefit to their ochtevementa; 
cf. R. Hirrel, Pw Dialof (Leipsig, 1895), II, 390. 

** Cf. A StrethjuoDD, Pm (leipxia 1928), pp. 48-49. 
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oppressed, the warner of the greet, the conscience of the Icings. 
The “wise fool’"* brings home to those in power their lack in 
human understanding, the SOi! beggar reminds them of the 
futility of their transitory splendor. The influence of religious 
heroes has been considerable, but on the whole the effectiveness 
of Muslim reformers has been impeded by their concentration 
on removing specific abuses and on curing the evils of the day 
by icsortiiig to the generalities of the past. The saint as a wan- 
doring penitent and preacher, a living program rather than a 
personality, revered and feared, sometimes inviting contempt,** 
sometimes demanding submissive recognition, and the beggar 
without tics to this world—they provide patterns for escape to 
those who cannot bear what they see. The saint in all his dis¬ 
guises is more or less immune. He not only may but is expected 
to criticise, to castigate, to voice the idcab he lives, and to 
threaten the powerful transgressors with the vengeance of the 
Lord. And to the common folk every powerful one is a trans¬ 
gressor- The thus sides with the wronged, the disinherited, 
those whom life has cheated of their chance. But while he fla}^ 
the wickedness of the rulers and asks them to reform, he does 
not attach too much weight to the grievances that pjun his 
wards. Only a short while, and this shadowy life is behind us; 
only a short while, and death enforces the equality of the dust- 

The king is shaken by the holy man’s diatribe. He weeps and 
repents. He replaces a corrupt official. But fundamentally 
nothing chsnges- The perfect ruler works perfect justice. He 
protects bis people against enemies without and oppression 
within. He sees to it that the law is kept. He is generous, devout, 
brave, and lends his car to the pious. His punishment is swift, 
his reward lavish. He promotes happiness throughout the land. 

But where is the perfect ruler to be found? The very exalta¬ 
tion of the ideal forces a discouraging cleavage between the 
actual sultan and the true king. A cert^ inabiJity, or perhaps 

■ For this type of., o-r, I ISO? ® 

Ibn lU-Jwi*!, KiUb tma*. 0. Resebor (GelAtfr, 1925), pp. 801-5; tad 

P. Loo««n, Dm u«im hferrtn det d. 1015 CStnasbuig, 1912). 

-The bMt presentation of tha ia by R. Harttoann, Islam, VOX 

(1918), 157-203. For simiJar attitudaa in the Oeak Churcb, cf. E. Beoa,ari*tM, 
UI (1938), 1-55. 
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only A strong «capist roluctanco, to se® histoncsJ realiUss in 
their proper light, sagstsied a highly immoral equalization of 
any potentate with the ideal prince. ‘Whoever accedes to power 
comes to be viewed as the embodiment irf the canonical concept 
of the ruler which, in the popular mind, includes the almost 
divine stature of the mortal chosen to be absolute lord of life 
and property of his subjecta ” 

The literarised mind offers the same panegyrics to a worthless 
and to a model king. Power tranaforras its bearer. The vilest 
rulers promulgated the noblest proclama^ons and tliey may not 
always have been aware of the gruesome mockery in which they 
were Indulging. The Muslim had become inured to living on two 
planes, the nortoarive and the real, and it is no cause for wonder 
that he showed some inclination to mistake his vision for his 
experience and to fligh t the evidence of his experience for the 
higher truth which it was not worthy to displace. 

rv 

In supplementation of, partial opposition to, the concept 
of scholarship purposing specialised knowledge, another educa¬ 
tional concept developed that proposed to mold the individual 
sa a whole and to regulate the form his so^al relations as well 
as the style and ethics of his profesaonal activities. The content 
of this polite education, odoh, never was rigorously defined; it 
varied from age to age, although within rather narrow limi ts. 
The word adab itself, whose history remains to be written, orig¬ 
inally connoting the discipline of the mind and its training, is 
perhaps somewhat arfcdtr^y chosen to designate a Bildunfs- 
ideal which, whatever its components, is characterised by com¬ 
bining the demand for information of a certain kind with that 
for compliance with a code of behavior.* 

fl Od th* furrivil o( the Anient eooeejA of cf. H. H. SchMdcr't 

mUnot[iig*ket«hofUwidnlraler, ed. TL Brugseb and F. K. 

lewy (Bariia and Tieoiia, 1920), IV, S34-S8, aq>. pp. 937-38. G. Ricbter, Studim 
tvr OmiddiU dAra anbiedm (lapsia 1932 ), hia icteniUnK 

aiutratioca of tba eoeeopt of Iba ideal piiue aod tbe relaiioiuhip between ruler 
and ruled. GbusCU, ot-bWdr (Cairo. 1299-1300), I, 12, quota the ealiph 
Ma^On M aayinst best life bae be vho has aa aiople bouae, a beautiful 
wife, ud enSdesC who doce not faww ue and whom we do Dot blow/'** 
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The infonnation selected is arranged around beIles>lettTes 
(themselves frequently and confusingly referred to as odo6), 
which arc understood to include history. Further branches of 
knowledge are admitted as they prove necessary or serviceable 
to round off the mental range of the polite speaker or writer. 
The insistence on correctness and facility of expression accounts 
for the importance of grammar. There is a distinct h^h*society 
flavor about adah. Philosophy and its most recondite problems, 
arithmetic, law—nothing is excluded from enriching adab. But 
in the hands of the odfd, the representative of this type of edu- 
cation, the forbidding rigor of scientific debate gives way to 
pleasing converse, and depth is replaced by charm. European 
and particularly French society in the eight^nth century dis¬ 
plays an attitude to learning not too dissimilar to that of the 
brilliant udabd^ of Baghdad. In both milieus wit and grace, and 
speciflcally liters wit and verbal grace, are sought after, and 
elegance, rates as the highest attjunment. 

Superficiality is hardly avoidable and easily condoned when 
cloaked by esprit. Ibn aa-Sikldt (d. 857), a serious scholar and 
author of bulky tomes, advises to cull such adab as endears it¬ 
self to the heart and as sounds desirable to the ear. Take from 
grammar what aids to rectify your discourse and leave aside the 
obscure and inaccessible. Of poetry choose the pleasing motives, 
get hold of as many historical tales and saws as possible, but 
avoid whatever is coarse.** 

Adab, the general knowledge of everything, completes ^ilm, 
the thorough possession of one area of information. But it leaves 
the basic structure of the Muslim's spiritual life untouched. It 
does not affect his religious standing. The ad&3 may be pious or 
impious, depending on his inclination. Adab as such is neutral. 
Adah does not require the taking of a stand on current questions 
or permanent problems. It is, in a sense, an outlook, a frame 
within which to integrate one’s world- It is more only in so far 
as it will indicate what elements to select from the superabun¬ 
dance of experience, past and present, that threatens man with 
confurion. And it smoothes rough e^es, conceals disquieting 


“ Ii9)iAd, 1,19. 
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discrepancies, or faarmwuaes through clever formulation or re¬ 
course to sge-old commonplace. 

Elegance as the criterion of formal perfection is supported by 
taste, taking its place as supreme ludge by the side of reaaon. 
And tiie reason, ‘ogl, of the adib is not the earnestly searching 
and argumenutive tool of the philosopher; it is rather a com¬ 
pound of good sense uiaght into the nature of people and 
the ways of the world. Therefore it could be said that there is no 
religious ethos, din, without discretion, and no discretion 
without prudence, Nor can there be discretion, prudence, 
and ethos without dda5.** 

To possess is not sufBtient. The polish of adab must 

be added to perfect both the learning and the scholar who cul¬ 
tivates it. "The adornment of the leaned is the beauty of his 
Al-Mubarrad contrasts odoh with logic, condemning the 
excess of either/' "/2m and adab are, In the words of Ibn "Abd- 
rabbihi (d. 940), the two poles on which rel^ous and worldly 
behavior turn, the distinction between man and beast, between 
the angelic and the ftnimal nature, tiie substance of rational 
thought, the lamp of the body, the light of the heart, and the 
pillar of the soul.” Neither "ihn nor adab do, however, make up 
for moral deficiendes. Al-Jito warns not to allow adab to be 
rated higher than character.^* 

Adab as a formal principle is all-inclusive and will fit every- 
bod/s needs. But it will suit best those to whom it owes the 
best part of its development and who were primarily responsible 
for its wide adoption—the litUrateurs. It was the litterateur 
who found himself called upon to reda43t state correspondence. 
Official documents came to be ju(^ by the elegance of their 
phrasing. Recondite allusions, ample quotations from Koran 
and poetry, rhymed f^ose, the conveying of the sovereign’s ideas 
either by elaborate indirection or by po^nant pun, gave dignity 

"Ibid., p. 16. 
p. 17'*. 

" Quoted by al'^Aakut <d. 1006), SOdb (ConfUatiaoplft, 1620), 

p. 116. 

•AUIiiohf^ 1^/1936), 1. 264. 

I, 86. 
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to the missive end evoked the recipient's admiration. A prince 
would be envied for having secured the services of an outstand¬ 
ing stylist. 

In this manner literarization even affected the conduct of 
state affairs and the routine of the cml service. The kdlib, secre¬ 
tary, scribe, or <avil servant, was to be erudite, and his erudition 
had to be exactly that mosaic of miscellaneous information kept 
in place by mastery of form and diplomatic grace that adob of¬ 
fered. Thereby adah came to be specialised so as to represent 
the education, both theoretical and practical, of the courtier- 
scribe or the courtier-poet, whose roles not infrequently would 
coincide. While there would be a special adab, code of behavior, 
for king, judge, or physician, the requirements of the Adfit, his 
adab, came to set the standard for the concept of adab par ex¬ 
cellence. 

The kM needed familiarity with every kind of literary docu¬ 
ment, Arab and Persian; he had to be able to compose any kind 
of state paper on the spur of the moment. But he had no chance 
of success in this art unless he was well versed not only in gram¬ 
mar and lexicology but in law as well- He had to be able to quote 
from the Koran and from an ample store of proverbs and verse.’^ 
In short, his knowledge had to he of an encyclopedic hue. Geog¬ 
raphy cannot be dispensed with, nor can mathematics or astron¬ 
omy.’* In fact, the kdttb should be so erudite that he could aa 
well be known as a competent grammarian, legist, or scholastic 
theolc^an-’® In addition to a natural gift of expression, which 
should not, as it usually is, he specialised to certain branches of 
poetry and prose, he stands in need of e^ht kinds of tools: (1) 
a thorough knowle^^e of Arabic, accidence and syntax, and (2) 
of lexicography and the distinctions between eloquent, obsolete, 
unusual, etc., expression; (3) an acquaintance with proverbs and 
ayydm t^es of the Arabs and with other incidents current amoi^ 
the people; (4) a wide reading in prose and poetry of earlier au¬ 
thors and a memorization of a great deal of their work; (5) a 
solid knowle^e of political theory and the science of adminis- 

** Iba al-Mudabbir, p. 7. 

» Tbn Qutsiba, Adab al-iMb (Caico, 1SS5), p. 12. 

n Ihfi ot-ifajal a*-4d>v, p. 3. 
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tfatiom (6) knowledge by heart of the Koran and (7) of the 
traditions issuing from the Prophetj and (8) oommand of pros¬ 
ody and poetics.” This list is not meant to exclude any other 
skill of which the kdiib may stand in need upon occasion. But it 
establishes clearly the predominantly literary character of his 
adab and of adab in general. 

Erudition devoid of research intereat and bent upon formal 
mastery rather than development of its subject matter is bound 
to become eclectic in adi^tion to encyclopedic. At bottom it is 
irrelevant what Mri of material is handled and formuhitcd. 
Therefore, the adab collections abound with classical reminis¬ 
cences and values, and mannerisms of the Greek rhetoricians' 
school are freely perpetuated. The adab largely continues, 
or at least builds on, Peraiaii tradition. While mucli of the lore 
that U processed through adab is of Arabic ori^n, the trend ten 
ward literariaation of all educational matter comes from S asaa n - 
ian Persia and from Greece, especially the second sophistic tra¬ 
dition that had been so powerful in the East. 

Some of the catalogues of the constituent elements of adah 
lean toward the Arabic, some toward the Persian usage. Both 
nations had been fond of phyacal exercise, but only the Persians 
bad integrated such exercise into an ideal of chivalry. The Sas- 
sanian noble was expected to excel in riding and hunting, in 
games (including polo and chess), but also in dipirih, In 

adcb’9 propensity for miscellaneous learning and for treating 
knowledge of foods and diinks, cbthing and etiquette, as full- 
fledged fields of study survives a like trend of the Sassanian 
age.^* The occasional insistence in adab on courtly honor, mu- 
rutewa (not to be confused with the pagan ideal denoted by the 
same word), again in all likelihood goes back to frabartif, tbe 
chivalrous education of the Persians. Tbe visier, al-Hasan b. 
Sahl (d. 850/51) explains: “The arts belon^g to fine culture 
(ol-dd^) are ten: three Shahraj&nic (playing lute, chess, and 

” /Kd., pp. 4-5; fta-Nuwaifl (d. 1333), al-a^Jt fux&n cl-adab (Cairo, 

1923 9.), Vll, 37-51, hitf a IM, but puta biowledga by baart of tbe Koran 
first. 

*• Cf. Itk, NSldake, Bext»i>«r9^ IV <1673). 38, n. 1. 

" D. Swf {fttfrof ond Bit Poft, ed. S. M, U&vala (Faria, 1981); also A. Chr» 
taciaaa, L'lran tav» la* Sauamdu (Faria, 1986), 411-13. 
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witli the javelin), three NhshirwAnic (medicine, mathematics, 
equestrian art), three Arabic (poetry, genealogy, and knowledge 
of history); but the tenth excels all: the knowledge of stories 
which people put forward in their literary gatherings."” 

Whichever the details of its contents, cdci* is, above all, an 
approach; it is, so to speak, a principle of form, not an array of 
materials. 

The Persian origin of much of attitude and substrate of odofc 
accounts for the suspicions cast upon its main representatives. 
Al-Jahiz shows con^erable irritation against the kdlib who 
prefers to base his decisions on the precedent of Sassanian kings 
and despises the wisdom of Muslim judges and teachers. He ac¬ 
cuses the Jc^ih of neglecting the Muslim sciences, the Muslim 
simna, and even the Koran for the outlandish wisdom of the 
Sassanian vizier, Busurjniihr, and amilar worthies.*^ Only too 
many of his ilk displayed heretical procUvities; they were not 
only active sfeu'tJMe but crypto •Zoroastrians-“ The littdrateur’s 
Islam was believed to sit rather lightly. In the second half of the 
eighth century a wave of unorthodox feeling swept the intelli¬ 
gentsia. It petered out fairly soon, not so much because of offi¬ 
cial disapproval, even persecution, but because it was mostly a 
negative movement with leanir^s toward the obsolescent reli¬ 
gious institutes of Manichaeamsm and Zoroastrianism. It was 
during this short-lived epoch that the typology of the poet was 
enriched by the mdjin, the '‘lascivious," whose moral laxncss 
made him eo ipso suspect of being a swdfg, a heretic of non- 
Islamic sympathies.** The promotion of adab by such figures 
could not but enhance popular distrust. But in the tenth cen¬ 
tury adab has become recognized and no longer is a subject for 
recrimination. The progress of narrow orthodoxy notwithstand¬ 
ing, Ibn aJ-Jawiliql (d. 1179/80) reads adab, probably belles- 
lettres, in a Baghdad mosque every Friday.*^ 

*• Goldslber, SI. 1. 122, and AfuA Stud., 1. 1S8, n. 2, quoting from aJ-Hu«rt, 
Z<Jir ol-dddb, 1, 142.* 

" Attcber, Stetrpit .... pp. 7C-71. 

“ Ibid., pp. 74-75. • • ” Cf., IrsM VII, 808. 

“ZrtMd, n, 358. lo tie tenth century al-Muqodda«t, BOA, HI, 205, ftndj in 
Egyptian moaquea aide by aide etudy-eroupe of leglata, Koran-readera, and people 
intereated in eidab. literature, and A'Ama. '‘wisdom.” 
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Adab And sarf impose standenis of decency^ standards of 
manoers, standards of emotional beliavlor. Loyalty to friends, 
liberality, and continence are expected of the odih. Tact is 
greatly prized. Qilid al-Barmakl (d. after 780) wins pnuse 
when he changes the term for “petitioners’^ from the 

insistent demanders, to az^gttwoar, the viators.* Adah takes 
up the idealistic concept of love which, promulgated by tlic 
Greek novel in antiquity, had begun to find favor in Arabic 
literature before 700 but waa to be developed to ever gn^ntor 
subtlety and sophistication during the followup centuries. The 
romantic love convention becomes so strong as to color even the 
most earthly relations.* Society philosophises about love. Pla¬ 
tonic love is glorified in the ‘G^te bvera who die of their love. 
The psycholc^ of love is studied. Resistance to passion is com¬ 
mended, as it is unbecoming to the adih to lose control over his 
heart.*’ If he succumbs, tiie odfb is to realize that there is a defi¬ 
nite tradition of conduct in love to which the enamored is to 
cling. If he deviates, he foregoes the name of Such a sunna 

is established in the affairs of love even as in point of clothing, 
food, and the like, where the requirements of elegance again are 
minutely codified." 

Adab and literarization, largely identical in their effect on the 
Muslim mind, are primaiily respontible for that merging of 
types (and professions) characteristic ai the later Middle Ages. 
Not only does the scholar extend his scholarship over many 
fields to become more and more an encyclopedist or a poly- 
histor, but, while he attacks one field as a scholar, he attacks an¬ 
other as a litterateur. The poet H&fis (d. 1390) *’ taught theology 
and studied grammar; ^Gmar gayySm (d. 1132) was a mathe¬ 
matician first; Ibn Hazm, the historian of rel^on, writes on 
love in the spirit of an adt6, following the precedent set by Ibn 

• A^t (3d «d.}, m, 173. Gf. «bo Stim tl-Eftar's (d. 803) vm in praiw of 
tbo BurmSldd visier, Ythyi b. BftUd (Png. XL, 4, of this writer's edition, OrienA). 
its, N.8., AIA [1950], 73, quoted la /fsAdd, IV, 249): “He pves fou before you 
uk him, sp*rifi| you the emberretmufit of the requeet.'** 

** Cf., the stofMS, ifuesiU, pp. 95 S. 

" Ihid., pp. 1 17-lS. “ rtiA, pp. 123-24. 

“ For the date ef. H. R. Roemer, AM. d. Akod- d. Wur. k d. Ut. [su Moms], 
Lit. Xl, 1951, p. L03. 
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Di^d (d. 909), the conserr&tive legist and enthusiastic philoso^ 
pher. Statesmen win acclaim as critics, Idngs as poets. Theologi¬ 
ans tell stories; Utt^ateuis write religious tracts. ^(Vhoever com¬ 
mands the established forms of expression has the means of re¬ 
arranging the material conveniently prepared by the collector’s 
zeal and the systematic scholarship of centuries. The skilled 
writer may treat of any subject, Everything that is to be known 
hsa been stored. It remains for scholarship to explain the results 
won by the great minds of the past and for literature to make 
them palatable and to popularize them for polite society. And 
more often than not the *dlim is also the adib. 

Adab sharpened observation and insight into men. It set the 
style of social life in the great age of Islam and determined the 
form in which information was to reach the curious. It was not 
a concept productive in itself. In fact, it became the main tool 
of that literarisation of all thoi^ht that marks the end of the 
contribution of medieval Islam to the progress of mankind. But, 
despite that potential sterility which it shares with all merely 
formal concepts, it beautified much that was trivial, ennobled 
much that was crude and coarse in the life of the period. It rep¬ 
resented a humanistic rather than a vocational aspiration in 
raising scribe and litterateur to the level of ideal types. It is 
true that it soon lost the force to stimulate the creative effort. 
But to the end adab continued the perfect medium of expression 
for a society that had become tired and somewhat hopeless yet 
had remained eminently civilized-*® 

** The priAoip^ between adoh end tbe Greek edueeCioDel ideals would 

be tbe abeence, in odoS. ol the pcIlUcal eleeiene, the hCr^iehe Ti2^U9ffkeii, to 
use H. von Arnim’s exprsesioo (Letea und Werfee dtt Dio oon Pruse [Berlin. 189S]. 
p. $), The lata of the Muslim Empire brings to mind Plato LatM 697(7, where the 
dowitfall of tbe Persian Empire is e;rplaued aa doe to the fact that the people 
ware robbed ol tbeir freedom and anniblUtod tbrou^ the auppreeuon of the idea 
of eommuDlCy. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

SELF-EXPRESSION: LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY 

I 


M an stAodfi reveaWd through any and all of his words and 
works. Depending on the medium in which his mind maiti- 
feats itself, its bent is bared with greater or less immediacy. De¬ 
spite their direct ^peal to our emotions, confessions made 
through the filter of music or stone remiun ambiguous, their 
verbal, even their psychological interpretation, conjecture. 

Muslim civilisation’s greatest contributions to man’s spiritual 
life were offered on the verbal level. Within limits, the retraciT^ 
of which unveils the measure of interest and analysis this civili¬ 
zation allows the individual, literature bespeaks the concept 
Islamic civilisation formed of mao, and it does so both through 
explicit statement and through the selection of traits which it 
admits for disclosure. 

Self-expression, then, in the medium of words, is of two kinds. 
You may dmply describe what happens within you, and such 
description will have to include the discussion of objects or 
events that cause your experience. In fact, many times the ele¬ 
ment of explicit personal partddpation will seem subordinated 
to the copious background picture in which, however, the sub- 
jecUve element will always be traceable. This exteriorization of 
your experience in^ires lyrics and autobiogr^hy. 

On t^ other hand, experience could be rendered at one re¬ 
move, so to speak, through the creation of characters other than 
yourself and of an action in which these characters are deployed. 
Depending on the technique choeen for the presentation of the 
action, this kind of self-expresaon takes the form of the epic, or 
prose narratrve, or the drama. 

In between those two bade types of aelf-expresaion and, in a 
sense, partaking of the psculu^ties of both are history and its 
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specialised twin, biography. The aelf-revelatory element in our 
apprehension of the historical process and in our interpretation 
of its protagonists is as obvious as is the fluidity of the bouQd> 
aries between, for instance, historical and epical presentation of 
events. 

The documents of self-ei:pression, verse or prose, are condi¬ 
tioned by two sets of factors. One of these is the range of experi¬ 
ence of which man not only has become conscious but hag 
evolved the linguistic means of presenti:^. Progress means more 
than anything else the widening of this range of articulateness. 

The other may be dubbed the literary tradition, No literary 
tradition has ever been all-inclusive. The most comprehensive 
traditaon permitting, even encouraging, the treatment of avast 
multitude of matters upholds a number of taboos, of untouchable 
subjects. More important, however, in curtailing the contents of 
literary self-exprestion is the continual existence of spheres of 
disinterest. The medieval mind expressed itself freely and subtly 
in dogmatics; modern man no longer finds in speculation of this 
type an appropriate medium of self-expression and self-repre¬ 
sentation. 

The main factor, however, in shaping, and restricting, literary 
tradition is specific conventions that establish cert^ genres 
while ruling out others and enforce a certain manner of treat¬ 
ment—which frequently means limitations in treatment—with 
regard to subject matter assigned the individual genxe. Thus not 
only number and kind of subjects are restricted but also the 
possibihtles of dealing with the subjects admitted. 

The strei^h of those conventions varies from civilization to 
civilization and, within a civilization, from age to age; but these 
variations tend to be rather slight. In the two principal litera¬ 
tures of Islam, the Arabic and the Persian, the rigidity and the 
tenacity of genre conventions were extreme even as they had 
been in classical antiquity. The critics, for the most part, made 
their infiuence felt on the conservative side. Theory desired the 
perpetuation of established tradition. The necestity of adapting 
expression to changes of impression was not generally recognized. 
Poetry, to those ju^^es animated by an archaism, half-sentimen¬ 
tal, half-philological, was primarily craftsmanship; its outstand- 
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ing merit trueness to esteblished form, not adequacy of self-ex- 
pressioc. 

Tbe pre-IftUmic ode, gofida, in Ibn QutMba’s much-quoted 
words, was to begin with the mention of “the deserted dwellii^- 
places and the relics and traces of hatatstion. Then (the poet) 
wept complained and addressed the desolate encampment, 
and begged his companion to make a halt, in order that he 
might have occasion to p pe<*k of those who had once lived there 

and afterward departed.Then to this he linked the erotic 

prelude, nastfe, and bewailed the violence o( his love and the 
anguish of separation from his imstress and the extremity of his 
passion and detire, so as to win the hearts of his hearers and di¬ 
vert their eyes toward him and invite tiieix ears to listen to him, 
since the song of love touches men’s souls and takes hold of their 

hearts.” The poet goes on “to complwn of fatigue and 

want of sleep and travelling by night and of the noonday heat, 
and how his camel bad been reduced to leanness.”* Finally, the 
poet reaches his destination, the home of a chief whose gener¬ 
osity he stimulate by praise or to whom he delivers a political 
request as the spokesman of hk tribe. 

Every detail in the setting of the gagidd is attuned to the 
desert and to pre-lslamic conditions. To the urban Muslim the 
loci communes of the nastb sounded stale if not ridiculous. But 
Ibn Qutsiba inssts: “The later poet is not permitted to leave 
the custom of the andents with regard to thc«e parts (of the 
ode), so as to halt at an inhabited place or to weep at a walled 
building, since the ancients halted at a desolate spot and an 
effaced vestige.” Nor is the later poet allowed to ride a donkey 
or a mule and to desenhe them once the ancients rode “a male 
or female camel; nor is be to alight at sweet flowii^ waters, see¬ 
ing that the andents alighted at brackish and turbid waters, 
(l^ewise) they are not supposed, on the journey to the man 
they praise, to traverse countries that grow narcissus, myrtle 
and roses, for the andents traversed countries in which there 
grew only desert plants.”* 

• Ibn QisUibes KitOb tia^ ed. M. J. de Go«j« CLddes, 

LS04), 14-15; tnxM. R. A. NiebolMO. A Uitr^ry BiMory df A$ AnU (Uodoc, 

1214J, pp. 77-78. 

I jbn QutAib*, S)»V, p. 16. Tbe pUnW owned ve ^owo, tad 
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Ualaf al-Atmar (d. 79d) was asked: ‘‘Does it not surpriss you 
that a poet was permitted to say: ‘The land brought forth 
qai^m&adjatjdi (two desert plants)/ while I was not permitted 
to say: ‘ (The land) brought forth prune trees and apple trees'?”* 

It znay be assumed that Qalaf was in no way surprised. For 
in another context he made it clear that it was for the critics to 
pass on the quality of a verse as it was for the money>chai^er to 
pass on that of a coin. What does it avail you if you consider 
yout coin genuine as long as the banker is not prepared to con¬ 
cur?* And the influence of the critics consistently indorsed the 
restrictive conventions of the ancient genre.* 

The roots of Muslim self-expression—if such a generalisation 
may be accepted for the sake of convenience—lie in three great 
literary traditions—the Arabic, the Persian, and the Greek. Of 
these, the Arabic has proved the most influential, especially with 
regard to the apparatus of poetry and to technique in general. 
The Pertian tradition, unfortunately, is not always to be ap¬ 
praised exactly, since Sassanlan literature, including its historio¬ 
graphical documents, is only incompletely preserved. To the 
Greeks are owed, aside from psychological and philosophical ad¬ 
vances such as a deepening of the love concept and a sharpening 
of the logical abilities, patterns of narration, patterns of rhetori¬ 
cal presentation, and a goodly number of commonplaces and 
human parad^ms that came to be of considerable assistence 
in the Arab writer’s struggle to express ideas and experiences for 
the presentation of which his own literature would not yield a 
prec^ent. 

Of the three strjuns, it is the Arabic we know best. But the 
unsatisfactory state of our in^ht into Sassaniaa literature and 
the details of the Greek contribution does in no way obscure the 
fact that the trend of self-expresaion responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of lyrics and autobic^apby derives its main strength from 
the Arabic tradition, whereas the trend leading to epic and dra¬ 
matic representation is anchored in the Persian, and, on the 
whole, remains a Pertian characteristic. The intermediate genres 

•Ibid, ‘JumaM,p,4. 

* For eouotermovemeaU And tbo d modenM In a«Der»l, 

«f. the author, JNBS, III (1W4). 246-51. 
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of history and biography are nourished by both traditions, but 
it is probably fair to say that in the final forming of the histori¬ 
an's and the biographer’s arts Arab ways and the Arab outlook 
on man asserted tbezDselves somewhat more powerfuUy. 'ilie 
Greek spirit, on the wane after the tenth century, infiltrated 
everywhere. It did not, however, create new genres of seU-ex- 
preasion but only affected those that existed by widening psy* 
cholo^cal experience and enriching the conceptual means of 
mastering it. 

II 

Ta^lab (d. 904) aasigns to poetry a fourfold function: com¬ 
mand, prohibition, and giving, and asking for, information.* 
These ba^ services of poetry branch out into ’’praise, polemical 
criticism (cf satire, elegy, apology, love-making, compari¬ 
son (kuAMA), and report of happenings.”^ 

Arabic theory never quite outgrew this clastification, operat¬ 
ing rather confusingly with both formal and material differen¬ 
tials. Abfi HilAJ al-*Askart (d. 1005) in one passage splits up 
poetry into four areas: panegyrics, self-prmse, and love 
songs,* but elsewhere he declares for a divirion into five cate¬ 
gories, replacing “self-praise” by “elegy^’ and adding “descrip¬ 
tive verse (waff),”* 

It may be debatable whether tboee critics through their sev¬ 
eral claarifications desired to lay bare the essential traits of 
clasrical, that is, pre-Zslamie, poetry (documented ca. a.d. 450- 
620), but it is quite clear that they did not succeed. Leaving 
aside tribal and personal controversies, the poet’s descriptive 
interest la paramount. This interest concentrates on objects 
rather than emotional experience. Perhaps it would be more ac¬ 
curate to say that the poet is ^eer in deleting the outride world 
than in giving an account of his sentiments. The richness and 
precirion of his porMyal of the desert atmo^here—of his 

9d. C. Adet dk Vllh Con^rb inlenalionol 

da P4rt II, Sec. I (Leidea, 1SS3), p. 1S3. 

p. ISC 

I Abe Hilil *l-<AAbirl. Pfwta (Ctira, 13S2)J, SX. 

* Ibid,, p, SL A very detefled dinnoo ■ 0TeD by QudAisA b. Ji*far (7), Nofd 
m-ncA' (Ctiio, 1SS3). p. 70. 
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mount, be it camel or horse, of the animals that enliven the 
steppe, of his weapons, and, in another sphere, of hunt and ca¬ 
rousal—and of his beloved, the mixture of vividness and almost 
scholarly completeness, at drst suggests considerable spontane¬ 
ity and liberty of choice on the part of the artist. The alertness 
of his impressionistic response inspires striking comparisons but, 
at the same time, induces the poet to yield to fleeting associa¬ 
tions and jeopardizes the unity of his work. But any cross-sec¬ 
tion of classical verse soon discloses the patterns to which the 
poet is supposed to cHt^. 

A strict code selects the animals, even the landscape he is to 
describe—there is never a picture of the semiurban settlements 
in which many a poet spent a considerable part of his life. The 
amatory prelude, nasib, so touching and colorful at first sight, 
is actually limited to less than half-a-dozen motive sequences, 
each with its own phraseology and imagery.*® It is the same 
woman, one feels tempted to say, whose charms the poets set 
forth with varying skill. She is of high standing in tribal society 
and, by and large, conforms to the taste of Rubens’ a^e, al¬ 
though, of course, her hair and her eyes are of a darker hue than 
that of the Flernish beauties whom Rubens immortalised as 
goddesses or nymphs. 

When the poet speaks of love, it is of bygone days and lost 
hopes that he tells. It portends the end of classical song when 
Abfl Du'aib (d. ca. 650) in a nostt voices hope for a passion still 
alive.*' The actualiaation of love, the presentation of incident 
and feelings that either are valid here and now or point to future 
happiness ox conflict, is one of the important advances owed to 
the so-called Medineee school of poets (JU ca. 670-740). It testi¬ 
fies to the genius of the greatest clas^cal poet, Imru^ilqais (d. 
ca. 540), that he discusses, without too much regard for the pro¬ 
prieties of the pattern, intimate personal experience. But even 
he never gets away from reminiscing, and, what is more, his 
amatory preludes remain fairly conventional, while his confes¬ 
sional verse is tucked away at some less prominent part of the 



‘•Of. the WTiler, Orimialia, VIII (new aer,, ISW), 333-36. 
ZHutfn. ed. J. HeU (Henover, 1926), Ko. 18.1. 
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Social custom supports impersonality. In Mohammedan 
the family feels when one of their womenfolk 

U mentioned by a poet as the object of his afi^tions. ^Umar I 
went so far as to f<tf bid love poetry.” It may be doubted whether 
this sweeping condemnation was intended too seriously; but» in 
any event, it was bad manners to use other than h ctitious names 
in erotic verse, however modest.^’ Slave girls might be named; 
ladies never. When Umm al-Banln, ibe favorite wife of al* 
Walld I, pilgrimaged to Mecca, the caliph warned the poets to 
refrain from addressing love songs to any member of his house¬ 
hold.** Al'^Abbfis b. al'Abnaf (d. 806) ainga in det^l and with 
great delicacy and finesse of his love, turned from sweet to 
bitter, disgui^g and protecting fais lady by calling her Faus, 
^'Success,” a characteristic slave name. The rigor of convention 
relaxes as time wears on. But when the victory for genuineness 
in the portrayal of passon and affection is about to be won and 
the shackles of an obsolete pattern are almost removed, that 
fatal tendency of rhetorisataon sets in to stifle the warmth of per¬ 
sonal feeUng under the cover of verbal brilliancy. 

The overpowering compulsion of poetical convention is im¬ 
pressively demonstrated in the experiences of two poets of the 
Umayyad age. Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayyit, after championing the 
loser in civil war, fled to Kufa, where a woman whom he had 
never met before hid him in her house. She never asked his name 
or circumstances. After he had stayed for one year, he heard the 
public crier make the armouncement that whoever would shelter 
him would be held liable to severe penalties. Thereupon Ibn 
Qais told the woman he would leave immediately. But she told 
him not to worry, once this announcement had been made d^y 
for the past year and she had been well aware of his identity. 
Nevertheless he departed. When he asked her about herself, she 
refused to answer. So the only thing he Imew about her was her 
name, Ka^a, by which he had heard others address her. In due 
course the poet was pardoned by the caliph and, in token of 

“ Itthadf IV, IM; att A^iOni (9d «!), IT, 356, the comment of the poet 

** CL n** cnfician of ApAM (3(1 «d.), VI, 123*^ 
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gratitude, wished to perpetuate in verse the memory of what the 
woman had done for him. At this point, however, Ibn Qaia 
found himself the captive of convention. There being no prece¬ 
dent to follow, he could not do anything bej^d Introducing 
Kattra into an ordinary nasib. He telle of hie grief for her and 
presents Katira as spurning his love on account of his gray hair 
—even as scores of poets had done before him. The peculiarity 
of their relationship is obliterated by the leveling weight of the 
age-old pattern.'^ 

A‘8h^ Hamdin (d. 702) was liberated from captivity by the 
daughter of the Dailaniite chief whose soldiers had taken him 
prisoner. Upon his promise to take her for his wife, she released 
him and some other Muslim captives. A^ehi celebrated the 
event in a long qa^ida. He starts in the customary manner by 
deploring the departure of his love and describing the fair lady. 
Only after seventeen verses does he mention his ^ht in. faraway 
lands. But for a few place-names the incident could have hap¬ 
pened anywhere. No reference to the circumstances of his rescue 
is to be discovered. No sooner has A^shi entered upon actual 
facts than he relinquishes the plane of actuality to rejoin con¬ 
vention in a passage of hearty self-praise.” 

Self-praise, and even more so the eulogy of the dead, purposes 
to establish the speaker’s or the deceased's conformity to the 
ideal. It is interesting because it clarifies our understanding of 
this ideal, but the specifically personal element of ifti^dr, self- 
praise, or faf^r, prruse, is rather slight (always disregarding, of 
course, references to events). It is only during the last three 
hundred years that the West has become sensitive to self-praise. 
The ancients, and the Greeks more than the Romans, and agun 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance tolerated it, and so did the 
Muslim world.Plutarch,” and before Mm Quintilian,” dis- 

i» Iba Q&ij ftr-Ruqayyit, Ko, 1, 1-4; the proee accouat, AghAM (Sd «d.). V, 
84-SS; oi. ftU« Rhodokuakis, loCroduotion. pp. 33 and 46-47. For the whole 
problem cf. the writer’e Pie WirkiiefiMtiiwiU der frChar<A»di«n Diehtvfi{f (Vieima, 
1937), pp. 106-9. 

'* Poem 32 (ed. Oeyer). 

"But the Old TbeURkenl diecouragw it. Cf. Prov. 27:2: 'Xei another rnar, 
prtiH thee, and not thine own mouth." 

* 'De ee ipeo oitra invidiam laudando." >* /netiiuismec n. 1.15-24. 
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cussed manner and extent to which it was to be permis^ble. 
Isocrates (d. B.c. 336) boasts unabashedly of his accorapUsh- 
ments." As usual, the andentt behave less crudely than the 
Arabs, but on the whole the sentiment is the same. 

When Plutarch*’ counsels to discourage praise of one *8 riches 
or power and to ask for a eulogy <» moral grounds, vis., on ac¬ 
count of one’s goodness, iirbanity, or usefulness, it is done m the 
same spirit that makes ai-«Askarl advise to confer praise or 
blame for the sake of (the presence or absence of) forbearance, 
knowledge, intelligence, and the like.® Physical handicaps 
should be overlooked by criticism. It is only character tliat 
counts. Convention backed by what mi^t be called the atomis¬ 
ing outlook of the Arab on people and things** prevented for the 
most part the drawing of fully individualised portrwta in poeti¬ 
cal form. The Arab’s attention was cau^t by the detail, which 
he would render with inimitable poignancy; but the totality of 
man, pattemised, more often than not escaped while the 
peat skilfully vaunted bravery, generosity, decency, sportlincss, 
and initiative of his hero. 

In other words, poetry shows man poorer, or rather simpler, 
than he really was. The ideal is not infrequently engagingly 
p^ted with glaring colors, but the individual proved elusive. 
Malice would sometinitt be successful where kindliness fmled. 
But rhetorical hyperbole was likely to nullify the shrewdest 
viaon.** As he is less well protected by social proprieties, the 
lowly receives the most accurate, if merciless, portrayal. The 
rough-handed, work-soiled, and ugly servant, who takes care of 
the ttir ning the irr^ation wheel,* tiie emaciated moun- 

** AnUtpodoeit UL d ya wm , 

» Op. eil.. cbftp. 12. 

I. SC2. 

“ In petBt o( fpra tha teodeacy is opermtive, »bca the individusl veise, 
oot the poen in wfajeh it eUads, d msde the ooit ot enticsl sMdy sad when the 
demsod is nised ihU it should eouRitute s cwnpfctf* sad independent whole; 
ef., e^.. 8MB»i QstS (thiiteentb ceDtory), (Locuko end Leiden, 1909). 

p. 280. sad sl-'Askert, KiUit «Mead«ew, pp- 26-27. 

**Cf., ft. QudiBS sfsinet m4fcfislin?i. quoted by sl-Msrsubftnt (d. 904), 
ol-MtnmshsAeA (Csiro. 1843). p. SS4. 

•• LsbU, DMm, ed. Ytei sI-BSIm^ (Vkuis, 1880), No. 16.14 (p. 96). 
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taineer who looks for the honey of the wild bees,^ and the cara¬ 
van leader, 

calm in his resolute way; 

His loins well girt, and his shirt upon him ragged and torn» rougli and ungentle 

of speech, crisp-haired, a masterful man”— 

these figures represent beginnings that never quite came to frui¬ 
tion. It is perhaps of some significance that it was an outlaw who 
created one of the few outstanding character sketches of classical 
poetry. This is how Ta^abbafa Sharran speaks of his friend ash- 
Shanfari. 

Nay, I say not, when a Friend cuts short tlio bond and departs, 

“Alas, my soul I*' out of longing aad aoft sclf-pitymg tears. 

No! weeping, were I one to weep for him tliat Itas gone his way, should be for 
one k^Q of praise, a striver outstripping all— 

Outstripp^g in all hb tribe the racers for glory's goal, hb voice resounds, 
strong and deep, mid bb fellows bound on the raid; 

Bare of flesh in the shins, his arms backed with sinews strong, he plunges 
into the blackest of n^ht under torrents of rain; 

The bearer of banners he, the chosen for council he, a sayer of words strong 
and sound, a pusher to furthest bounds. 

For such a one do Z care—to such goes my call for help when help b needed— 
shock-headed, hoarse as a raven's cry; 

His hair like a rough sand-ridge, beaten oft by the feet of men, 

I c^l him the Shepherd of the two small flocks, with the bmbs and their 
ropes.** 

The greatest advances in introspection were to be made in the 
analysis of love and in the unfolding of the stages through 
which the erring skeptic passes on hie way to peace in God. Sig¬ 
nificantly enough, love experience never was admitted for dis¬ 
cussion in the autobiography proper; neither the mores of the 
period nor the literary tradition which it developed were pre¬ 
pared to countenance its inclution. The severity with which the 
incidental and the emotional (except for the specifically reli¬ 
gious) are kept out of self-representation condemns the genre to 

“ Abb Dnaib, Nc, 22.1-4. 

** ‘Abtd b. sl-Abni, ed. sad troos. C. J. LyoU and London, ldl8), 

No. 22.136-14. 

*■ ^16; trans.. Vol. II, 3-4; vs. 9 voieas coavenUonsI 

ssatiment. 
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a certain dryness and one-adedness in its understanding of per¬ 
sonality. 

In his Dove’s Ibn gasm follows in the footsteps of, 

but by far excels, Ibn Di^Od's erotic anthology, the Book of tAs 
Floioer.^^ Ibn D&’^d endeavors to illustrate a number of psy¬ 
chological observations about love and the lover through verse. 
His analysis of passion does not go very far. It is romantic, or 
perhaps sentimental, love he is considering, and the reflection 
of Platonic philceophy is tangible in many a passage. His chap¬ 
ter headings reveal the scope of his work. *'He whose patience 
is overcome, his weepii^ grows.—The emaciation of the body is 
the weaJeest proof of suffoing-—-The road of patience is long, 
the biding of love is tryii^.—He whose patience is over¬ 
come, his secret shows up.—He whose love advances, his woes 
grow stronger.—The firmness of a pact is not known, except 
when a separation or an avoidance takes place.—Little fidelity 
after death is more sublime much fidelity during life."*' 
Ibn gasm’a treatise preserves some traits of the antholc^. 
Any statement he makes is corroborated by verse, fre<iuently 
his own, and illustrative anecdote. However, the personal par¬ 
ticipation of the author is much more in evidence than in Ibn 
bulkier book, and his powers of penetration leave his 
playful predecessor far behind. Ibn gazm treats bis subject 
systematically. He with the ori^ns of love, continues 

with the accidents of love its praiseworthy and blame¬ 
worthy qualities, th en turns to which occur in it and 

finig^pa with d Condemnation of illicit practices and an 61oge of 
continence, "so that,” in his own words, "the conclusion of our 
wish and the last of our discussion be on inspiring the obedience 
of God and enjoining justice and forbiddii^ evil: this is the duty 
of every believer."” There is an engaging lightness and elegance 
about the book which makes one forget its imevenness. Some¬ 
times Ibn gazmreaches the very limit of understanding; some- 

•» Ed. D. K PM (LaideD. L9L4); tnas. A. R. N7U (Pm 
A. R. KyU ud X.TdqAa (QueagOr ^992). 
n rKap 41-44, 44,4S-S0; Mm. Ntck-itiiVi IfitioduetioB, pp. cv-cyi. 
p. 9. 
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times he is satisfied with repeating, in grs4;«fu] pbra&ng, what 
had been commonplace centuxies before his day.’’ He la at his 
best when dlssec^g background aud agnihcance of the lover’s 
behavior. 

Among the calamiUes of love there is avoidance. These are 
ite kinds: '*(1) The first is the avoidance required by circum^ 
stances on account of a watcher who is present, and this indeed 
is sweeter than union Itself; .... (2) Then comes the avoidance 
brought about by coquetry, and this is more delicious than 
many of the kinds of union, and on account of this it does not 
occur except when each one of the lovers has complete confi> 
dence in the other ... ., and at that time the beloved feigns 

avoidance in order to see the lover’s steadfastness.(3) 

Then comes avoidance occamonedby censure on account of some 
guilt committed by the lover- And in this there is some severity, 
but the joy of return, and the rejoicing of approval balances 
what has preceded. In the approval of the beloved after being 
angry there is a delight of heart which no other delight can 
equal.(4) There happens also both avoidance and re¬ 

proach. And, by my life, if it lasts only a short time, there is a 
delight in it; but if it grows very serious it is not a good omen, 

and it is an indication of an e%dl consequence.(5) Then 

comes avoidance brought about by slanderers.(3) Then 

comes the avoidance (caused by) ewiui. And ennui (getting 
soon tired of someone) is one of the natural innate character¬ 
istics of man; and what he who has been smitten by it deserves 
most is that no friend should be true to him, and no friendship 
toward genuine; he is not firm in his promise,.... and no 

faith is to be attached to his swearing either love or hatred. 

(7) There U a case of avoidance where the initiative is taken by 
the lover: namely, when he sees his beloved treat him harshly 
and show inclination toward someone else .. . . ; so that he sees 
death and swallows bitter drai^ts of grief, .... and he breaks 

off, while his heart is cut to pieces.(8) Then comes the 

avoidance due to hatred: and here all writii^ becomes confused, 
and all cunning is exhausted, and troubles become great, this is 

** Cf., e g., tite two diAcuniODS of the DAtim of love, Aid., pp. S-Q u)d 13. 
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the kind (of estrangement) which makes people lose their beads. 

Much of Arabic autobiogr^hy is limited to the listing of sig¬ 
nificant dates: birth, study, public appointments. The personal¬ 
ity behind the events remains shrouded. Another and smaller 
group of works perpetuates the tradition of Galen (d. ca. a.d. 
200), the great Greek physician, who gave his vita in the form 
of an answer to a friend’s request and in it listed his works in 
correct sequence. Only rarely docs a scholar—and all tlic Mus¬ 
lim autobiograpbers arc scholars or theologians of one sort or 
another—desenbe his personal character. 

The Egyptian physidan, ‘Ah b. lUdw&o (d. 1001), assorts 
that he fulfils the stipulations of the Sppocratean osth^ and 
^ves an elaborate portrait of himaelf. ''In my professional work, 
I endeavor to be humble, sociable, helpful to the dejected, to 
discover the distress of the unfortunate and to help the indigent. 
I make it my aim in all this to enjoy the satiafaction which 
comes from good deeds and sentiments, but at the same time 
this cannot but bring in money which I can spend. I am spend¬ 
ing on my health and for the maintenance of my household, 
neither being a squanderer nor a niggard, as much as to practice 
the golden mean, as becomes a reasonable mind, at any time. 
.... 1 am wearing clotiies which are adorned by the marks of 
distinguished people and by cleanliness. 1 make use of a delicate 
perfume, am tilent and take care of my language where the 

failings of men are concerned.I avoid conceitedness and 

overweening, avoid eager desires and covetousness, and if an ad¬ 
versity befalls me, 1 rely on Allah the Most High and meet it 
reasonably without f^tbeartedneas nor wealmess. Whenever I 
transact business with anyone I pay in cash without giving nor 
reusing credit, except if ^li^d to do so:.... In nay leisure 
hours after having finished my practise, I devote myself to god¬ 
liness, recreating myself by the thought about the 'Kingdom of 
Havens and Earth’** and praising Him who laid their firm 

•• Ibid., pp. se-tod (MketraO- 

• a. Ibo >bl (d. 1270), (Catrt, J2»/18S3), II, 102-3. 

«EorMt7:lS5. 
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f ouDd&tions. I read in Aristotle’s treatise On Economics and en> 
deavor to follow his prescriptions constantly from mortdi^ to 
evening. In the time of rest I review my actions and sentiments 
of the same day; what was good and nice and useful, I enjoy, 
and what was bad and ugly and nocive, I am grieved at and 
make up my mind not to repeat it.”*’ 

His contemporaries took a slightly different view of the great 
physicjan. Ibn abi U?sibi*a says: *‘Ibn Ridwfin was incUned to 
polemics against his contemporaries, physicians and others, and 
likewise agmnst his predecessors. He was insolent in his utter- 
ings and abused those with whom he held argument.”** 

Ibn al-Muqa^a* (d. 757) translated and edited the Sassanian 
physician, Bur 26 ^’s, autobiography composed on the occasion 
of his renderii^into Pahlavi of the Sanskrit PmcaUmlra. Moved 
by idealism, he enters the medical profession. Despondency due 
to the impos^bility of curing many a disease and the realisation 
that reli^ous knowledge frees from all infirmity makes BursM 
study the various fmths. Unable to decide which of them was 
the most excellent, he adopts ethical principles of universal ap> 
plicability to direct his actions. He feels attracted by asceticism 
but too weak to cut his ties to this world. So he compromises, 
satisfied with such righteousness as he finds it possible to prac¬ 
tice. In this resignation, this cessation of spiritual strife before 
the absolute goal is reached, Burzd^ differs essentially from the 
later Muslim autobiographer who reviews his life only after hav¬ 
ing reached his spiritual objective.*® 

The Muslim autobiography of rel^ous import is either the 
tale of a conversion—conversion, that is, from a bad to a good 
Muslim, from a worldly to a saintly person—or the description 
of the road from doubt to fsdth. 

Conversion Is usually due to some striking incident or else to 
a dream. The report not infrequently sounds like an anecdote, 

** J. SehAcht juid M. Meyerhof, Tha Medtco-phUoMpiuMl Conlronr*y hUwffi 
/&n fiution and Ibn Ridwan of C^iro (Ceiro, 1937), pp. 86-37. 

»/W,p. 39. 

** On BunSS ef. the brtUiftnt pnr&gmpb by F. Roeeoibal, Analtda onmialiA, 
XIV (1987), 10-11, where liter»tttre in listed. 
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but tbig iiiipr€8sioa is due to the omission of the prep&r&tory de¬ 
velopments that the narrator’e eoul responave to the 

deciave experience. 

Some time toward the end <A the year 1046, Husrav 

(d. 1088), a minor offidal in Marv, fond (rf fast company and a 
poet of great promise, saw a personage addresang him in his 
dream and asking him: “How long will you drink of that bever¬ 
age 0.e., wine) which takes away man's reason? It would be 
better for you to come to your senses.’’ In his dream he answered: 
“But for wine the srise have never been able to find anything to 
alleviate this world’s sorrow/’ 

“Loss of self-poeseasion and loes of reason do not procure rest 
of mind. No sage can have pointed to senselessness as guide. 
Something else will have to be sought to increase reason and 
sense.” 

“Where can I find this?” NAsir asked. 

“He who seeks will find.” Pointing in the direction of the 
qCblOf the personage left without saying anj^thing further. When 
he awoke, Nil^ decided to reform. After implonng God for 
fortitude in his resolve, he asked to be relieved of his duties and 
set out on pilgrima^.^^ 

The Confessions of Auguatine (d. 430) are the earliest extant 
description of the psycholo^cal process leading a religious 
mind to a deepened reappropriation of the faith of his child¬ 
hood. Tormented by doubts, Ai^ustine turns to the study of 
any and all teachings within his reach. After going through 
disappointment and bottomless desp^, he is shown the 
truth in the Catholic doctrine only then rightly understood 
by him. The life-story which, thanka to bis artistic gifts, 
seems to transcend the mere framewc^k of this transforma¬ 
tion is actually told in careful selection so as to illustrate, 
justify, and above all organise in proper sequence the stages and 
the logic of the development. More normative than descriptive 
in intent, the Cor^essions present the stylized vita of a somewhat 
stylised personality trimmed of Such authentic detail as ap- 
peared superfiuous (oi the illustration of the author’s ascent, 
ed. C. SeWer (Piria 1881X pp. 2-8. 
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But for A^^UEtme^a literary maatership it would be obvious that 
he sacrificed the completeness of his self-vision to its didactic 
significance. 

In spite of the limits Av^stine imposed on his self>portrayal, 
the C(mf$Z9ioTt$ are full of incidents and reflections that bring 
his personality back to life. When lesser men, or just men of 
lesser literary ability, come to use their experience as an instruc¬ 
tive para^gm of the path to truth, the integration of vUa and 
development weakens, the biographical element loses the inter¬ 
est of the writer, and he tells his psychological recovery, merely 
providing the barest personal setting. To him, his life is note¬ 
worthy solely for its moral, or religious, lesson. Personality 
shrinks to be an instrument of truth-finding. 

lu an unassuming passage al-Mub^ib! explains his way to 
God. Plunged into confusion by the disagreements of the Aeo- 
logians and unable to reconcile them even with the aid of the 
allegorical interpretation of the Holy Book, he sought the help 
of meditation, scrupulous observance of his ordinances and iroi- 
tation of the Prophet. “My difficulties were increased by the 
lack of God-fearing guides, and 1 feared greatly lest death 
should cut short my life, through my anguish on account of the 
schisms among the faithful.” But God gave him guidance “from 
those in whom Z found indicatioos of devoted piety, of absti¬ 
nence, and of preference for the next world over this.They 

seek to make God loved by His servants, in reminding them of 
His favors and His loving-kindness and in calling upon the 
faithful to repent unto God.” Following them, 'T saw that no 
further proof was needed for one who had grasped the argu¬ 
ment.”*^ 

It is not necessary that a rel^ous solution beckon at the 
end of the path. The scholar Ibn al-H^tam (d. ca. 1039), pained 
by skepticism, scours the teachings of the sects for the truth. 
Disappointed in his searchings, he finds rest in Aristotelian 
philosophy. He recognises study and research as his task in life. 
In accord with Galen he considers truth as attainable only 

(also called NoiS*i^), (ext in MaMigoon, RecMcfl, pp. 17-20; trans. 
Smith, Barly Sayhdad, pp. LS-20. 
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through scientific effort.® Thus the result, but not the structure, 
of his experience differs from thAt of al-Mub^abJ and his greater 
successor, ^‘Ghas&lL 

Al-Ghasill co-ordinates, to some extent, his actions and his 
peycholopcal development. His Sewior from Error,while not 
measuring up in richness, or volume, to the Confe^ons, follows 
in its composition the pattern rendered famous by Auifustinc*.* 
His lor^g for indubitable Jcnowledge and the fallacirs ho has 
to discover in every tcachii^; he reviews destroy liis rest, He 
studies with the greatest thoroughness whatever opinions the? 
learned hold in his day and finds them wanting. He hud rouehml 
a respected poation as expositor of the truth, wliile Iiis uneasi¬ 
ness about the nature of Uiis truth undermined liis work end 
forced on his conscience a conflict of extreme bitterness. But it 
needed a collapse of his health before he could muster the 
strength to forsake his professorial chwr and to retire from 
B^hdad to Jerusalem and Damascus, dedicated to self-purifica- 
tioL and the apprehenaon of the §tlfl way and goal. Circum¬ 
stances drew back into the life of the world but not before 
he had found in the Shifts the competent guides toward rest in 
the Lord who imltat^ In their discipline the example of the 
Prophet. 

It is disappointing but true to genre, and in accord with 
that discretion touching personal detul characteristic of so 
many Mushra authors, that, in accountir^ for his return to 
teaching, al-GhasAlt refrms from setting forth his actual 
reasons and that, in general, the drcumsiaDtial narrative is of 
the slightest. And whereas in later European autobiographies— 
as well as in the Cor^esoUms —persona^ influencing the writer’s 
outer or inner life are carefully recorded and described, al- 
Mub^tsibt, Ibn al-Haitazn, and al-Ghas&lt are at one in concen¬ 
trating on themselves and in excluding as far as possible men- 

• li muld seen UttC Z find m^fcK beit 4iahtl7 it wiiaei with Roeenthid, 
who iUe. eiL, pp. 7-8) *pp«*n tAcliMd to divone Ibn al-HiiUm more oietrly fmm 
the UUrwy pittern f^lowed by ii>MubAiiU imi il^GbuSlL 

nm a4^9i. Uxt frequaitiy pnoted; French tmna, by Birbier 
do Meynird, Journal aoiatifm, IX (7th air., 1877), 5-8$. A siaet intereatlni; tally- 
lit ia offend by E. Frick, Git^4iU SdhiMattapiiu: Bin VorfUiek mil AuffuUint 
Kor\f«$oianmt (ibrid^ ed.; Okoota, 1919); et ilao RcMsthil, hx. rit., pp. 12-15. 
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tion and, above all, characteriaation of contemporaries. Their 
autobiographies, then, are little more than confessional mono¬ 
logues. 

Where al-GhaaAU stops and invokes the support of the 
reader's ecstatic experience, the mystical writers attempt to 
speak out the unspeakable. None of them shows greater bold¬ 
ness than Ibn al-FAritJ (d. 12S6), in those verses of his fdHyyo 
(poem rhyming in t) where he undertakes to propound the 
meaning of the oneness with God, to which, he feels, he has 
attained. 

I was 00 apostle seat from myself to myself, and my essence was led to me by 
evidence of roy own ugns. 

And when I conveyed my soul, by purchase, from the possession of her own 
land to the ku^dom of Paradise, 

She soared with me, in consequence of my union, beyond everlasting life in 
her heaven. 

No darkness covere me nor is there any harm to be feared, since the mercy of 
my light hath quenched the Sre of my vengeance.^ 

In identifying himself with Mohammed concoived as m,%ni- 
fasting himself to the senses as the created universe, Ibn al- 
FAric) exclMms: 

None lives but his life is from mine, a&d every willing soul is obedient to my 
will. 

And there is no speaker but tells bis tele with my words, nor any seer but sees 
with die ught of mine oyee; 

And no silent Gistensr) but bears with my hearing, nor any one that ^asps 
but with my strength and might; 

And in the whole creation there is none save me that speaks or hears.** 

At this point, meaning becomes meaningless. 

in 

It is probably fair to state that biography and, even more so, 
history arrived at a more comprehensive view of human char¬ 
acter than poetry and autobic^aphy, although the analytical 
finesse of these genres in presenting fieeting moods and especial¬ 
ly in detailing the struggle of the conscience remains unexcelled. 

Vss. 4d0, 461, 463 (psK), 497; trsns. Nicholson, Shufia, pp. 240, 241, 246. 
** Vss. 639-42, trsns. ifrtd., p. 256; cf. Nicholson, Personality, p. 2L. 
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The roots of the Muslim interest in biography are both favor¬ 
able and unfavorable to the development of character drawing. 
When confronted with the taaV of describing the outstanding 
events of the Prophet’s time, the only native technique to fall 
back on was the maimer in which the ayydm tales dealt with 
their subject, the "battle-da^’ of the pagan Arabs. In these 
stones, b^utifully told in precise and colorful language, vivid¬ 
ness of detail cannot obecure the powerful influence of literary 
patterns which compel the narrator to operate with stereotyped 
motives and almost os stereotyped episodes. The cluu'octcr of 
the protagonists transpires not infrequently through tlic inci¬ 
dents in which they appear,^* but it is not the prime concern of 
the story-teller who confines his explicit statements to snapshot¬ 
like sketches of their looks. ''A darkish-brown and vigorous 
man, with a bead like a mown lawn.”—"A man ^th small eyes, 
arched brows, strong moustaebio; when he spoke his saliva 
flowed over his beard.”*'—His wife describes ZurAra to her 
captor. ”He was and thou knowest it (well) of noble race, in 
manners kind to all / of tender skin, his teame is huge and tall / 
he eats what chance may brii^, his barest need / for lack or loss 
he pays no heed / when danger comes at night he knows no 
rest / and does not eat his M, a thrifty guest.”*' 

A more disciplined treatment of personality the Ar^ biog¬ 
raphers learned ^om two fomgn sources. They became ac¬ 
quainted Trith Sassanias histoiiogr^hy, which grouped events 
around the individual kings.*' And in the same direction pointed 
the Lues of the Christian saints, whose influence is tangible in 
the designation maghdgij "fights,” given the earliest biographies 
of Mohammed in acccffdance with the Christian usage of repre¬ 
senting the holy persona^ as a combatant, his acts as fights.^ 

**Cf. W. CftBkd, “Aiyim HI, Supplooeni (19S1), 2^-25; 

on p. 24 Ca 0 k«l dscuBBes tbe odr boro iHto i» dtsUoKutoM by hie "msftDtle'' 
raumerof KtioiL 

** /M., p. 37j aIm TPg tfi o&A etfwrig , 57-&a 

** L liebtewtadWr, Wavtm m bW AttiSn ^Anb (London, 1035), pp. 35-96, 
(noG. from Agftdni (Istod.), 129. 

** Cf. N^ddce, Arab^ «d Intcodortioo, pp. ^dr-xviii. 

* For deUU c<. tbe writtf, JAOS, un (1M2). 201. 
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Thus, tlie sira, "biography/’ of the Prophet, as it was evolved 
during the first century after his death, unified the three im- 
pulses of the pagan ayy&m, the Pcraian sipor ai~mulilk, "Lives of 
the Kings," and the Christiaii vita of the soldier of God.*^ The 
form of the sSra is narrative hadit, identical in structure with 
theological or eschatolo^cal tradition. The loquacity of the , 
the professional teller of legends and stories, is reflected in the 
loosening of stylistic rigidity in many of the efra's episodes 
where the gain in vividness is paid for by the loss in accuracy. 

The necessity of siitii^ the traditionists with regard to their 
reliabihty, of ascertaiDing their dates and their interdependence, 
gave rise to the gigantic collections of notices on persons who 
played some part in the preservation and promulgation of hadU- 
However admirable the diligence of the collectors, whose bio¬ 
graphical encyclopedias remained unparalleled in the West until 
very recently, the strictness with which they confined their 
interest to name, time, studies, writings, and a general estimate 
of orthodoxy and dependability, impoverished more than any¬ 
thing else the Muslim portrayal of man. Practical considerations 
doubtless justified the procedure, but from the historian’s view¬ 
point this reduction of the individual to the tabulation of a few 
impersonal facts is an irreparable loss; and the narrowing of the 
biographical aspiration can be perceived for centuries. 

Another type of biographical listings, the "classes," 

in which personalities were arranged not alphabetically but ac¬ 
cording to their generation, proved less but not much less de¬ 
structive of the literary feeling for personality. Ibn Sard’s (d. 
845) of th$ Companions in many instances offers en¬ 

livening anecdote and, mostly by implication, keen character¬ 
ization. But, like the Ifihaqdt of poets that were compiled in the 
ninth century, the Cias&ts never, except in the case of the 
Prophet and a very few of the earliest followers, purposes the 
presentation of character from the cradle to the grave, nor does 
it bother to maintain chronological sequence within the indi¬ 
vidual biography, 

The Arab’s fascination with curious incidents, mirdbilia, 

® Q. L. Della Vidai, in a maaterl? study of the sfrd, BI. TV, 439-48, recogjaltei 
only (he Zret two bflueneee. 
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^'strikiz^ sayings,” did not stimulAt^ but actually frustrated the 
development of a viaon of the peraouality as a whole from 
which the several anecdotal items would rec^ve their fitting 
perspective and for which, in turn, they would serve as illustra¬ 
tive evidence. Literary lustory, if this term is applicable at all, 
overcame the limitations of tiK (aba^dl to some extent. The 
KiiAb d-agUnt ("Book of Songs"), compiled by Abd ’l-Faraj 
al-Iffah&ni (d. 967), attempts to round out the biographies of 
poets and sliders by r^ululy beginning with their names and 
genealogies and ending with their deaths. But into this frame a 
farrago of stories, verse, and extraneous matter conjured up by 
association is crammed without any artistic planning being 
recognisable. We owe the most valuable data to this delight in 
miscellaneous information, we are able more often than not 
to reconstruct the personalities AbA d'Fsraj diBo.i.?Sfta from the 
disconnected items which he brings to our attention. But hardly 
ever does he get beyond a generous offering of unco-ordinated 
material—a state of afi^s which, it must be admitted, if un¬ 
satisfactory as an achievement of biographical art, much ad¬ 
vances our chances at rebuilding an imblased picture of the 
period. Y&qdt's (d. 1229) DieHonay Learned Men, a docu¬ 
ment of stupendous erudition, is better organised in its sirayal 
of facts, but almost everywhere the scholar is lost behind his ac¬ 
complishments, and, with few exceptions, the personalities of 
the learned pale into indistingiushable dimness. The Arab 
writer excels in observation of det^; be is unsurpassed in the 
telling of poignantly characteristic anecdotes; but, for the most 
part, he is unable, or perhaps unwilling, to synthetise his im¬ 
pressions, which he prefers to sbing onto one another with little 
regard to the unity of the personality be depicts or of the liter¬ 
ary composition in which be is engaged. 

Description of physique or character when given e:qilicitly 
is formulated under the influence of the Hellenistic pattern of 
the so-called eikonismoe, first traceable In Ptolemaic p^yri of 
the third century b.c. This pattern, using the terminology of the 
Greek physiognomists, provides for the asyndetic listing of a 
number of qualities after the fashion of the passport or the 
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police warrant. Originally confined to fixing physical peculiari¬ 
ties, it is gradually extended to mental characteristics as well.” 

Aht d-Faraj has someone describe 'Uma30'^» the ancestor of 
the Umayyad d 3 masty, as “a short old man, of lean body, 
blind."*® Ibn al-Maulii, a minor poet {fi. ca. 750), "was witty, 
continent, dean of dress, handsome of appearance."®^ The visier 
al-Fa4I b. Sabi (d. 818 or 819) was "liberal, generous, harsh in 
punishment, easy to conciliate, civilited (forbearing, ^olfm), 
elotiuont, learned in the ways (dddi) of the kings, resourceful, 
cautious, acfjuisitive."** 

Ibxi IJallikan (d. 1282) in his admirable collec^on of biog¬ 
raphies, Tlie DeatJbS of tlie Promineni, has much to say of the 
disposlUon of his heroes. But nowhere does he outgrow the stage 
in which character is explmned by an enumeration, more or less 
complete and dgnificant, of its component qualities. The limi¬ 
tations of this ooncep^on of personality become immediately 
evident when it is brought face to face with the Greek endeavor 
to explain the many aspects of a character by pointing to its 
principal motive force. 

Ibn Sallik&n says of Ja'far the Barroakid (d. 803), the favo¬ 
rite of HSrtln ar-Rash!d: "In the high rank which he attained 
and the great power which he wielded, in loftiness of spirit and 
in the esteem and favor shown him by the caliph, he stood with¬ 
out a rival. His disposirion was generous, his looks encouragii^, 
his demeanor kind; but his liberality and munificence, the rich¬ 
ness and tire prodigality of his donations, are too well known to 
require mention. He expressed his thoi^hts with great elegance, 
and was reniarkable for his eloquence and command of lan¬ 
guage."” Nothing has been said liat would not apply to many 
another courtier, nor have we been ^ven the key to his person¬ 
ality. Plutarch, discussing Alcibiades, at once seizes upon the 

** For the liistory of tliifi pattern aee the writer, JA08, LXIV (1944), 62, and 
iXli (1M2), 285-8Q, and n, 87 on p. 280. E. R. Curtjus, VitrUijahrt’ 

9chrift /Or LiUraiufUMteTiscJiafi und Geisluf^ehkhU, XVI (1938), 468-09, points 
to parallol dtvelopinents of tho Ftolom&ic ctitonumce in ByxanUno literature. 

" AffhOnt (3d od.), 1, 19. 

“/Wd, III, 286. 

•• Ibn ATiidS ed. W. Ahlwardc (Ootlxa, 1860), p. 266. 

-Trans. De Stane (Paris, 1848-71), I, 301-2. 
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mftm trut of his bero develops his life and his character 
fr om it. ‘*His conduct displayed loany great inconsistencies and 
variations, not unnaturally, in accordance with the many and 
wonderful vicissitudes of his fortunes; but among the many 
strong passions of his real character, the one most prevailing of 
all was his ambi^on and desire of superiority."^^ 

It is diScult for the Arab biographer to trace a development 
in his hero, unless this development means his abnegation of this 
world. In Ibn QallikAn’s triia of Ibn Hasm there is no inkling of 
his change from a statesman and litterateur to a theologian and 
historian of religion. His vast knowledge wins due praise; bis 
humility and indifference to worldly advantages are remarked 
upon and contrasted with the high offices he, as his father before 
him, had held. But there is no unfolding, only a conspectus of 
his qualities and claims to fame.** Nowhere in this genre of 
scholarship do we find so much as an indication of a change in 
character and attitude as, to select an example at random, 
Plutarch provides when he states that, after he had broken up a 
dangerous opposition and obtmned the banishment of Thucyd¬ 
ides, Pericles "was no longer the same man he had been before, 
nor as tame and gentle and familiar with the populace, so as 
ready to yield to their pleasure.Quitting t^t loose, re¬ 

miss, and, in some cases, licentious court of the popular will, he 
turned those soft and flowery modulations to the austerity of 
aristocratical and r^al rule, etc."“ Here we are shown cause 
and effect, development and motivation. The Muslim writer, on 
the other hand, freezes the fluid process and paints a keen but 
static portrait. What changes is not so much the individual but 
his station, and his actions are likely to affect his fate and the 
fate of nations rather than the core of his being, which is almost 
untouched by the drama of which 1» is the principal actor. 

Curiously enough, historiogr^hy proper at times attains to 
greater adequacy and sophistication in the presentation of char¬ 
acter. The tribal genealogy of the oyydm tales, the stories told by 
trajismitteis to explain allusions in obscure poems, the en- 

** tnns. /. Dr^dee, r e ^wd by A. H. Clough (New York; Modem Li* 
bnJ7, iLd.), p. SSA 

M rba BAllikla U, 207-68. 


IiWM*, p. 166. 
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de&vors of the treditionists to motivate and localize predeely the 
origin of the the records of individual converaon to Islam 
and of the manner in which any specBc place surrendered to 
Muslim authority—all these stimuli of historiography made for 
the cultivation of accuracy in detail and for predilection for 
documentary, or at any rate contemporary, evidence. 

Kistonography did not set out to tell the saga of the evolu¬ 
tion of society, nor did it wish to judge and interpret. Rather it 
meant to collect the accounts of the witnesses, marshaling them 
with the greatest possible completeness and with no concern for 
their contradictions. The reader was left to draw his own con- 
clu^ons. The historian merely furnished the material. He took 
great pains to obtain reliable information and strictly ac¬ 
counted, in the style of the traditionists, for his authorities. On 
principle, anything that ever happened anywhere on earth was 
of interest and ht to be studied. Actually an author found him¬ 
self compelled to limit his endeavors is time and space. Even 
the “Universal Histories”*® of (d. 923) or of Ibn al-Attr 

(d. 1234) favor some areas to the detriment of others. For the 
sake of convenience the historian broke up his narrative into 
araaller units, covering single years or individual regions. Under 
the impact of literary standards of presentation, this neat but 
mechanical method of organization was discarded by some of 
the later historians who arranged their account, for instance, so 
as to deal with one reign in one chapter and have the smaller sec¬ 
tions discuss a set of connected events rather than events falling 
within a certm unit of 

Standards of accuracy and conscienUousness are astounding- 
ly high.* The juxtaposition of different reports on the same inci¬ 
dent makes it comparatively easy to sense deliberate distortion 

Tbe typ« of cbronlcUa with Cre»Uoa or oooo after go«e back both 

io Byaaotluin and la Baghdad Co Sextua Joliua AfricanuB (d. after 240), CAron^ 
{jraphiai Qa fire boeka), a blaCor; of Uie world from creation to a.o. 221 (or per* 
hape only 217/18). Be influenced Eust^us, who wrote, probably before 908, 
CHronikci Aononer Ao* epUamt ponfodopee hitioriat U kai ter&oron. He 

begina with the fizeC year of Abraham, 20L6/15 b.c. Of. SdunJd’Stiblio, 
ier pnesAwcAen Ul&ctur (6Ch ed.; Munich, 1924), LI, 2,1818^7, aod 1986-67. 

*■ Ob tbe development from aanaJe to coniinnoua hietory, see the writer, 
WZKM, XLUt (1938), 208-e. 
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through party or peraonal interest. One might almost venture 
to say that, measured by the unh^y standards of our propa¬ 
ganda-ridden generation, ti» partisan devices of the early his¬ 
torian are rather muve and rather easily surprised. 

The vividnefiB of Arabic historiography is lost only toward the 
end of the period when history is likely to degenerate either into 
a dry summary of facte <r into rhetorical verbiage in which 
those facts are all but drowned." It is through inordinate praise 
of the patron on whose munificence he subtists that the his¬ 
torian upon occasion disfigures his report, even in the earher and 
better period. What Lurian has to say concerning certain lesser 
writers of his day well applies to Arabic court poetry and bis- 
toriegraphy. “Eulogy, I need hardly say, may possibly please 
one person, the eulogised, but will disgust every one else; this is 
particularly so with the monstrous exaggerations which are in 
fsshion; the authors are so intent on the patron-hunt that they 
cannot relinquish it without a full exhibition of servility; they 
have no idea of finesse, never maak their flattery, but blurt out 
their unconvincing tale anyhow.”" The dependence of the Ut- 
tdrateur on the powerful and wealthy made such degeneration 
of task well-nigh incviUble. But not everybody liked what he 
was compelled to do. Commismoned by ^Adud ad-Daula (949* 
83) to compose a history <4 his family, the Bfiyids, under his 
di^t supervision Ibr&hlm b. HilAl as-^bi* (d. 994) intimated 
to a friend that he was but writing lies mid trifles—a remark 
which very nearly cost him his neck. 

The weakness of Arabic historiography is its concentration on 
personalities on military incidents and court cabals. The 
works of war atkact incomparably more attention than those of 
peace. For the most part h^penii^ are explained as results of 
intrigues and ambitions of kings, generals, or politidans. The 
forces which these leaders represent frequently go unnoticed. 
The public to be interested in the lesson history tai^ht. 
But the lesson learned was merely one of morality, intight into 

• Thii has been veU«Ut«d b 71 >. 6. UtfKotiogCb, onwlroHc ffwfonitffu 

(C*leutU, 1930), p. S as. Hie deteriMmUon ii, bowvrer, checked wbn tbe b^etoriAn 
deab with hit own time. 

** hutene At wntgibftia, chep. 11; tn&t. H. W. tad P, G, Fowler 

(Oxford, 1905). H. 116 
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human character, and the vagaries of fate. Perhaps with the 
lone exception of Ibn 5aldiln, who, in addition to outlining prin¬ 
ciples of source criticism, essayed to grasp the underlying regu¬ 
larities, both social and psychological, the historians and their 
audience watched the pageant of events with rapture, some¬ 
times reaching a certain understanding of the political and ad¬ 
ministrative mechanism which appeared to control their se¬ 
quence ; but they remained satisfied with accepting them at face 
value and did not bother about their economic, social, or cul¬ 
tural significance. Ibn Miskawaihi (d. 1030), who analyzes com¬ 
petently the long-range effect of political actions, stands almost 
alone. 

The history of the Arab tribes is dominated by the genea¬ 
logical outlook. Political relationships are seen in terms of 
kinship. Changes in political groupings are reflected in the pedi¬ 
grees allotted to tribal ancestors. Allies are descended from com¬ 
mon forebears. This is not to say that Arabic genealogy is fic¬ 
titious—not only does it mirror actual conditions, but we have 
reason to assume that the Bedouin was to a certain extent 
conscious of the boundaries between fact and construction; and, 
then, the political life of the peninsula did show the feehng for 
kinship as a powerful force in the alignment of conflicting 
parties, although it often proved too weak to prevent inter¬ 
necine strife. With all this, it is clear that, with the Bedouin, 
genealogical construction takes the place held in less developed 
societies by the etiological myth invented to justify and ante¬ 
date changes in the political relationship of their component 
groups/* 

Partisanship and courtly flattery notwlthstandii^, the over¬ 
all objectivity of Arabic histori(^aphy is remark^le. While 
the authors are not averse to displaying their stylistic abilities, 

** For tbe Anbic gecdalogies cf. also R BrftuAlicb, ItUmieo, VI (1294), 20W 
and 211-12;* on (hs political funetion of tbe myth see B. Malinowsld, Myth in 
Pritmtive (London, 1926), cap., pp. 46-79. Of. also Malinowski’s 

observation, Snej/elopMdia ef Ai Sedai SdfncM, IV, 644 (s.f. ‘‘Culture”): "Art 
and knowlad^ are strongly akm..... Tbe asatbetic drive integrates Imowledge 
at low and at levels. Proverbs, anagraou and taka, above all hietoricaJ narra¬ 
tive, have been in primitive eultursa and are io tbeir developed forms very often a 
mixture of art and of sdenca.” 
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the rhetorical concept of history, that bane of classical hiatoriog- 
raphy, wins ascendMcy only toward the end of the period. The 
fourth century a.h. (tenth century a.d.), the greatest in the life 
of MusUm cTviliaation, witnessed an arnadng advance in inter¬ 
pretative subtlety and alHli of presentation. Al-Mas^Qdf, Ibn 
Miakaw^hi, and, in the field of the historical anecdote, al- 
Muhassin at-Tan(lbl (d. 9H) far outstrip their predecessors, if 
not in understanding of the KymAn character, at any rate in 
describing and unfolding It. They are conscious of complexity 
and uniqueness of the individual, and they expend much effort 
in retradng the profile of the outstanding personality. 

Jffistoriography as a genre hM never been subjected to the 
influence of the Christian ha^ographical pattern nor had it had 
to cater to the ii^ac^cal needs cd the traditionists. So its vista of 
man was not narrowed by a convention dedgned to stereotype 
rather tVian individualiae. Development still escapes the Mus> 
lim writer, a fault this not of the genre but of his whole outlook 
on his human surroundings that would atomise the world and 
then view each atom as a stable monad, shifting only in its reia> 
tion to its fellow-monads but unalterable in substance and even 
in form. But the intricacy and many-ddedness of man's soul had 
never in Muslim times been more keenly felt, more adequately 
rendered. 

‘‘(The caliph) TTiaTiAm (724-43) had a squint," al-Mas<fidi 
states; was untraetable, rude in his manners and harsh. He 
amassed riches, stimulated agriculture and the improvement of 
horse strcuns. He organised horse-races assembling for them up 
to four thousand horses d his own and others. No one^ in pagan 
or Islamic times, had been known to arrar^ an 3 ^thing of this 
kind and the poets spoke of the many horses he had gathered. 
He promoted the production of textiles and carpets. He made 
ready for war by preparing arms and drilling men, and he 
strengthened the border fortifications. He took care of conduits 
and reeervoirs oa the road to Mecca and of other public works of 
this kind which were to be destroyed by DfiHid b. ^Al! in the be¬ 
ginning of ^Abbdaid role. In his time rilks of various colors and 
velvets were manufactured. People followed in his footsteps in 
guarding closely what they possessed. Generous action became 
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rare, charity dried up. Never wae there a time when people were 
harder.”" 

The finesse of portrayal of a ruler aod bis effect on the 
attitudes of his subjects is matohed by at-Tanflbl's drawing, by 
means of an anecdote, of the character of al-Mu<tadld (d. 902) 
and his vizier, al-QJl^m b. ^Ubaidallih (d. 904). 

"Al-QSsim b. «Ubaidall&h was in fear of Mu‘tadid ^i^d carried 
on his drinking and other amusements in secret, lest the caliph 
should regard him as a youth given up to frivolity and negl^ent 
of his duties, and so conceive a bad opinion of him. Still, being 
young and immature, he was fond of amusement, and when he 
could pursue it with extreme secrecy, he would steal a night or 
a day of his life, and drink. One night he wanted to have a drink¬ 
ing bout with roses and he contrived to amass a great quantity 
of the flowers, clandestmely, and he got together a great number 
of wnging-girls, among them one to whom he was specially at¬ 
tached, and eat with them and no other company, drinking- With 
the roses he mingled light dirhems, and had a shower of these. 
.... He clothed himself in a woman's garment of dyed bro¬ 
cade, and owing to his extreme attachment to the singing-girl 
made the same garment cover both. The evening passed agree¬ 
ably, and at midnight he stopped the drinking for fear of 
crapula, went to sleep, s^ed to Mu^tadid next mornit^ and 
worked at his duties till the time for departure arrived. 
When he wished to depart he went to Mu^tadid's apartment to 
show himself to the caliph and take his leave. Mu'tafiid bade 
K)n\ approach till he was so near that no one else could hear 
what he said, and said to him: Qfisim, why did not you invite us 
yesterday. . . . ? I fmicy you were ashamed of the fancy dress 
worn by you and your beloved-—AI-Q8^m almost died of 
chagrin. Mu^tadid said to him: What is the matter with you, 
why are you so alarmed? What is there in this? Had we known 
that it would affect you so we should not have told you any¬ 
thing, or hurt your feelii^s. You may go, and God guard you.”" 

The appreciation of the viaer Abti d-Fadl b. al-^Amld (d. 

V,46e-S7. 

“TrtDS. from toaauwript of uaprlnled p*rt of TabU Talk of a Mtotrpo' 
JxiAnt by D. S. Margoiioutb, ItUtmic Cuffttr#, VI (1932). 887-8$. 
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970) by IbiL Misk&wubi is unsurpafsed and rarely equaled in 
Arabic historiography for its maturity of personal and political 
judgment. Jbn Miakawiuhj erpl^ns that the vider outshone his 
contemporaries through a angular combination of qualities. He 
was the best kdiib of his time, “and possessed the greatest num¬ 
ber of professional attainments, command of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage with its rarities, familiarity with grammar and prosody, 
felirity in etymology and metaphor, retention by memory of 
pre-lslamic and Islamic coUectioos of poenxs.” He also excelled 
in his literary compositiona, both poetry and prose, botl) spor¬ 
tive and earnest. “In Kcranic exegeaia,.... and acquaintance 
with the di^erent views of the jurists of the capitals he also 
reached the highest level. When, abandoning these studies, he 
took to mechanics and mathematics, there was no one to ap¬ 
proach him in them.’’ The same held good for logic and meta- 
physics. He was “sparing of words and didnclined to talk except 
when questions were asked him, and he foimd some one capable 
of understanding him. Then he would become vivacious, and 
things would be beard from him which were not to be had from 
any one else, with eloquent ezpresaons, choice phraseology, and 

subtle sentiments, with no hesitation or difficulty.He was 

so courteous, good-natured and simple-minded that when any 
specialist in any study or science presented himself, he would 
quietly listen and express approval of all he heard from him” 
even ^ough he would know more of the subject. In addition to 
his proficiency “in recognised studies and sciences .... he was 
sole master of the secrets of certm obscure sciences which no 
one professes, such as mechanics, acquiring the most abstruse 
knowledge of geometry and physics,’’ etc. 

On the battlefield “he was a lion for courage .; steadfast, 
resourceful, skilful at aeiring opportuxuties, a prudent com¬ 
mander, an astute strategist.” As an administrator he was in a 
class of bis own. “The only thing that prevented him from 
establishing a reign of justice in his dominions and securing the 
prosperity of the provinces which he administered was the fact 
that his master, Rukn ad-Daula (d. 97$), though superior to the 
contemporary Dailemite princes, was still on the level of the 
predatory soldier, who is in a hurry for plunder, and saw no 
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occasion to conader the effects of his conduct or the future of 
his subjects.” His way in managii^ the army, the subjects, and 
the sovereigD was well-n^ miraculous. ‘'Some reader of this 
section of my book who did not witness his career,” Ibn Miaka- 
waihi concludes, “may imagine that I have been gratuitously 
eulogising, claiming for him more than the real extent of his at- 
t^ments and height of his virtues. I swear by Him Who bade 
us utter the truth and forbade us to say anythii^ else, that this 
is not so.”*’ 

rv 

Arabic Uterary theory does not provide for fiction. The con¬ 
cepts of plot and action ate lacking, It is a rather strange fact 
that Arabic literature, so rich in suiecdotal material, so eager to 
seize upon the unusual word or deed, never did seriously turn 
toward the large-scale narrative or the drama. Except for par¬ 
ables and short stories, many of which are borrowings from 
foreign literatures or more or less accurate retracings of true 
incidents, the Arab Muslim disdained Uterary invention. 

When Baal recommends Umited perusal of classical authors, 
he especially warns to eschew such prose writings as contain 
stories invented for the pleasure of the listeners.** A like distrust 
of invention appears to have animated the Arab public. Pious 
legend was under suspicion, *too, although for a different 
reason, and respectable poets did not occupy themselves too 
much with biblical or koranic subjects. In fact, standard litera¬ 
ture, the Uterature of the educated, developed no more than two 
types of fiction; and these were destined to rem^ somewhat 
outside the main currents. 

The sad adventures of romantic lovers were told, grouped 
around and interspersed with verse ascribed with varying justi¬ 
fication to the protagonists- Novelettes of this kind can be 
traced as early as the sixth century, and they remain in vc^e 
throughout the Middle Ages. But, while several litterateurs 
concerned themselves with collecting and retelling them, no one 

«»Selected fr«n TajOrih altmtom, ed. wd tren*. H. P- Amedros &ftd D. 8. 
MergoUouth (Oxford, text, U, 276-83; twue., V, 2W-302. 

« Pw lout ntout . -.., e<L eod trana. F- Bouleoger (Parte, 1S36), chap, ir, 
U.2S-30. 
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tliought of choosing the anonymous reports and records as the 
basis of elaborate narrative. Arabic verse with its repetition of 
the rhyme throu^out a poem rendered prolox^ation be¬ 
yond a certiun point praeticalfy impoasible, and the prose tale 
never found itself admitted to full literary distinction. 

Nevertheless, it is exactly tiiis press tale, either of romantic 
ineddents in bou^eois metropolitan life with the caliph's court 
in the background and the caliph or his vizier as ever ready dei 
ex machina, or else of the pranks of rogues, that represents the 
second type of prose fiction. These stories, the bourgeois in* 
trigues predominantly of Baghdad, the picaresque of Cairene 
origin, are in large measure incorporated in the collection known 
as the Arabian NifffUs. Despite the superb quality of many of its 
stories, the Arobim NighU did not, until perhaps half a century 
ago, attain to full litersfy a tanding in Arab lands; and it seems 
that only once the attempt was made to "iiterariae^’ them. This 
attempt came to naught when its author, al-Jahshiyirt (d. 942), 
died before completing it.** 

It is, however, in connection witii tiie picaresque genre that 
Bad^ az-ZazoAn al-FamadAnt (d. 1008) created bis famous Abd 
^I-Fath ai-Iskandart, the hero of his fif^-one In 

these maqdmdt (Ut., lectures, Siandprtdiglm)^ the hero reap¬ 
pears and reznsins true to his character throughout. He is a man 
of easy conscience, ^ven to deceive and defraud his fellow-men, 
sometimes well provided, but usually in straitened circum¬ 
stances. He Uves by his wit. His erudition and his as¬ 

tounding eloquence displayed in improvisations of rhymed prose 
and verse attract the lettered and the cultured to him. In minia¬ 
ture pieces of exquisite verbal art built around the most thread¬ 
bare and trifling incidents, invention hf>jp g almost always kept 
down to the indispensable minimum, Abtl d-Fath is given an 
porturuty to exhibit tbs many registers of bis rhetorical abilities. 
Bach mcg&ma is an independent unit and connects with the 
others only through the identity of the hero and the reporter 
^IsAb. HishAm. 

** Cf. p. 304. '*Tr«ML W. J. Preadergut (Msdru, 1919). 

C. firock«lmAiiD, £1, III, lfi2, tbat ia Um third e«itu;y A.a. th« word 
euM to deaot« wwbed ia careful laaguaga. 
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Al-Barirt (d. 1122) took over the pAttem and replaced in his 
fifty Abtl *1-Fath by the even more erudite and even 

more frivolous Abfi Zaid of who ia the end repents of his 
evil ways and spends the remainder of his days in prayer at the 
mosque of his home town, redeeming a morally worthless if 
artistically satisfactory life by tardy converrion.’* Al-0arlrr8 
popularity in the Arab world is immense. Hie consummate skill 
in handling language and imagery, the rich background of re¬ 
ligious and literary learning, together with the genuine wit of 
the presentation and the ingenious character of some of the 
incidents, combine in making the ‘maqdmdi attractive reading, 
although they can be fully understood and appraised only with 
the aid of a detsuled commentary that explains the many rare 
expressions as well as the recondite allusons that delighted the 
sophisticated contemporary. The mnjdmdf, the attenuated off¬ 
spring of the classical minwi, are perhaps the greatest triumph 
of the principle of art for art's sake. Every element from the 
fiimsy incident to the moral graveness of many a passage is 
introduced for Its oratorical potenrialities and as a challenge to 
the author to display Ms control of the most subtle and most re* 
mote resources of the Arabic tongue. With all that, Abd Zaid 
is probably the moat Interesting character devised and pre¬ 
sented by Arabic polite literature.’^ 

Where the Arabs failed, the Persians succeeded. Persian 
literature, in addition to great lyrical accomplishments, at¬ 
tained to outstanding mastery of epical narrative. The Perrian 
was interested in and knew how to present action. History, ro¬ 
mance, and mysticism yielded subject matter for elaborate 
story-telling. The Arabs never felt the urge to poetize the 
grandeur and the glory of their conquests or of their rise to 
monotheism and power. When, finally, they accepted versified 
history, it was the Persian form of rhymed couplets they had to 

n TrAoa. Tb. Cbenery &nd F. SteiDgws (loodoa. 1SS7-9S). 

Htyy b. TftqsAi), the ^elf-tAught philoeopher. wbQ b7 forc« Pf hia rewoa- 
lug ftrrivM ftt the doctrlae of the ooe Ood, ia leas a literary figure thta a pATAdigm 
of philoeopbie tAAebiog» or eke. in a eeone. An Autobiography of the confeeejonnl 
type. But tbe mfuenee on tbe West of Ibn (d. 1185), wbo built on an esMy 

by Avieennn (d. 1037), ia not to be underrAted; cf. De Boer. op. eit, pp. 149-44. 
end Ako B. A R. Oibb ia TA« La^ocy /liom, p. 201. n. 1. 
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use; &nd it is more likely tk&t not only the form but the 
inspiration goes back to a foragn impulse- Rhymed accounts of 
historical events, such as Ibn al-M\i‘taza' description of the 
reign of al-Mu«t^d or Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi^s of the exploits of the 
Spanish caiiph ‘Abdarrahmin III (912-61; the poem carries to 
934) are of conaderable accuracy’^ but scant literary value." 

The renassance of the SdmAnid age, on the other hand, gave 
the Persians a perfect literarisation of thdr life os a nation- 
While subjected to amplification and, in many instances, to rc- 
motivabon, history in the account of Firdausi *8 Book of the 
Kings is never hampered in its flow by the technical inadequacy 
of the poet. Firdausi lays stress, as poetry and popular im- 
agin ation would, on personal exploits of heroized individuals; he 
is fond of legendary or novelistic interludes; he eagerly seizes 
upon any opportunity for description, be it a battle, a sunrise, 
or the physical beauty of a personage. Not all his figures are 
alive, and some of his kii^ and soldiers remain named shadows; 
but for the most part they are individualized, in keeping with 
popular or documentary recollection. The later historical epic 
was unable to equal the fulness and ease of Firdausi’s narrative 
that combined the double advantage of as yet untapped and al¬ 
most inexhaustible source materials and of the interpretaUve 
powers of a truly great writer delicately senative to the pictorial 
possibilities of incidents and characters. But, despite the shortr 
comings of the eingoni, the historicai ejMc remained as an im¬ 
portant vehicle of national eeU-eiqiresaon. 

The eleventh century added the romantic to the historical, 
and the twelfth the mystic-didaetic epic to the two earlier 
genres. Persian literature admits action and rejoices in cleverly 
invented plots. At the hdght of the romantic development, 
Ni?imi (d. 1203) in language of superb muocality, molded by 
the speculative erudition of centuriee, succeeds in presenting 
ideas in terms of personal fate—the highest achievement per¬ 
haps to which literature may att^n. In cmd Shir^ he 

had done no more than to le^ the long, under the influence of 

'* Cf. Hitleridu, pp. 0^72 and 7S-79. 

» On tbt fffin ef. the writer, JNB8, ItT (lM)i 8-13. 
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bis love to SWrin, from youthful and irresponsible despotism to 
the relative maturity of manhood and consoientious kiz^sblp. 
History furniabee the substrate.” But it is Ni?Aml who draws 
the characters, envelops their emotions with luster and moral 
significance, and delineates in firm strokes the growth of these 
characters through their interaction—a procedure unparalleled 
in Arab writing. But in the Hc^ft Paiibar, the "Seven Portraits,” 
a mosmc of seven tales told King Bahrto Gllr by his seven 
brides, and one of the most sophietacated works of world litera¬ 
ture, unrivaled in harmony of word and thought, of imagery 
and atmosphere, NizAmi presents the happenir^s on the earth¬ 
ly plane as metaphysically meaningful, as symbolizing events of 
a higher sphere to which man belongs, thanks to the longings of 
his soul, which remembers dimly its eTcalted origin far above this 
world of fleshly charm and corruption. 

When huntii^ an onager, the king follows the prey into a 
cave in which he disappears. 

Into the cave so deep the hetseioaii rode: conaigDed the Ungly treasure to 
the cave. 

Behind the curtain which the cavern formed the kbg received thefriead of the 
cave’s embrace 

The ro3^ guards arrive and refuse to believe what they are 
told of their sover^gn’s end. 

King BehrAra with his calmness and good sense—how ahoidd be enter into 
this defile?’* 

But the answer given by the poet in cryptic language is that 
the king in obeisance to the yearning of his soul had returned 
to his spiritual home land and been united with the Divine One. 

’* On the subject matter of this epic of. H. W. Duda, ^srkSd und SchA/in 
(Prag, 1933). 

The Friend of the Cave is AbA Bakr, wbo shared with Mohammed a cave on 
their flight to Medina. In other words, the king reaches the aame atature is AbC 
Bakr in cloieness to the Prophet. C. E. Wilson, ia hia translation and commentary, 
12, 200, fails to see the aliurian and translates: 'The king became the Loved 
One's confidant.” Cf. also H. Ritter, Pis (Berlin and Leipaig, 

1927), p. S7. 

’■ The text of the edition hr H. Ritter and J. R^ka 1931), p. 292 
(chap. 52, VB. 38), reads: 'The elepbant^bodied king, in the oaae of etc., 
thus preparing the war the aolutioc of the operio. 
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The «UphMit, they knew aot, dead aaleep,” had had a dream and gooe to 
Hindustan. 

Tlicnjgh Fate had cbamed tbc Idas of mi^tyFate’e check to bog and 
cae^ he'd o’ereoiDe.* 

No people, it would seem, has been better able than the 
Perdue to make tangible through optical imagery, through 
perfect co-ordination of carefully constructed yet immediately 
convincing pictorial intimation and of metephyeicai concepte, 
and through perBonaliaation of univereals, to poetiae abstract 
speculation and to render understandable, by indirection and 
without rudely baring its innermost eecrets, the strivings and 
failings of the God-loving soul. 

"Listen to the reed how it tells a tale, complwning of separa¬ 
tions/' JaUl ad-Dln Rtiml (d. 1273) begins his monumental 
ma^ief (the gdritiial mo^naud, or epic in rhymed 
couplets), introducing the soul of the saint in the guise of the 
reed that moans its separation from the reedbed, "the spiritual 
world where it dwelt in the state of pre-existence.’' 

Throughout this song of the reed two meanings attach to Ite 
lament. In terms of mundane emotion supramundane truth is 
enounced. Speculation, or doctrine, is conveyed as psychological 
experience. 

Ever oaee X was parted from (he reed-bed. my lemeatbatii eaused mto and 
wQmaa to noan. 

I went a boeom ton by severance, that I may unfold ((o such a one) the pain 
of love-deeire. 

My secret is not far from my plaint, but ear and eye lack the light (whereby 
it should be ap^ehended). 

Body is not vail^ from soul, not soul from body, yet aone is pennitted to 
sea the soul. 

This oobe of the reed is fire, it k not wind; wfaoao bath not this fire, may he 
be naught! 

the fire of love that k in the reed, tk the fervor oS Love that is in the 
wine.® 

^ Bd. IUCter>RyFka. va. ''Hie dephast of teat garden for this 

type of p>«^ > e ef. Ritt9, Bitewsprotes, pf. LO and 6&. 

• Ed. Ritter-Rypka, pp. 291-99 <52. 27.2a3S.99.40): frana WHam (London, 
1924). 1, 277-7a 

H Uapioidy ed. and frvM. R. A. Nkbolion (London. 1926-40), Book 1, vw. 
1-3.7-10. and his eomiaestery, ibtf, Vn, S-ia On the devetopraent of the mysti¬ 
cal e^ cf. tee eUmnlafing papw by E. Berths /sfoswco. m (1927), 1-Sl. 
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The break between reality and symbol, sound and meaning, 
is overcome by projecting the experience of the soul onto both 
the planes on which, to the Persian poet, human Life is Uv'ed. 
When B&fi? (d. 1390) ^gs of wine and love, the question is not 
whether it is earthly wine and earthly love, or the intoxication 
with the One that inspires his verse—the two motives are 
inextricably joined. Ear^ly and heavenly longing are but aspects 
of the same aspiration. The ambiguity of the imagery exists only 
on the surface. The poet may be pleased to puczle and mislead 
the ignorant; but ultimately the two*8idedness of his words re¬ 
flects the two-sidedness of man's station in the universe. As long 
as he lives, he expresses himself in terms of his lower nature; but, 
stripped of his bodily ch^ns, he beloi^ with the Eternal 
whence he issued and whither he is to return. 

These are the words which Hafiz had written on his tombstone: 

Where &re the ddmge of UBioo? th&t I may arise— 

Forth from the duet I will rise up to welcome thee ( 

My eoul, like a bomiag bird, yeanung for Paradise, 

Shall arise and soar, from the snares of Uie world aet free. 

When the voice of tby love shall call me to be tby alave, 

I shall rise to a greater far than mastery 
Of life and the living, time and the mortal span: 

Pour down, 0 Lord! from the ebuds of thy guiding grace. 

The ram of a mercy that quickeneth on my grave, 

Before, like dual that the wind bears from place to ^ace, 

I arise and flee beyond the knowledge of man. 

When to my grave thou tumest tby blessed feet. 

Wine and the lute tbou shalt bring in tbine band to me, 

Thy voice ehall «ng through the folds of my winding-eheei, 

Ajid I will ariae and dance to thy minlstrelBy. 

Though I be old, clasp me one night to thy breast. 

And I, when the dawn shall come to awaken me, 

With the flush of youth on my cheek from thy bosom will rise. 

Rise up) let mine eyes delight in thy stately grace I 
Thou art the goal to which all men’s endeavor has pressed. 

And thou the idol of Hafis’ worship; thy face 

From the world and life ehall bid him come forth and arise 

■ Trans. 6. L. Bell, FoemtJrtmUitTHsanoS HojU (London, 1807), pp-118-10- 



CHAPTER NINE 


CREATIVE BORROWING: GREECE 
IN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

I 

T hat huge collection of storiee and fablca, the Arabian 
Nightif developed in various sections of the Arabic-speuking 
world between about a.d. 900 and 1500. Lang;uage and local 
color effectively obscure the foreign ori^ of the greater part of 
the subject matter. The spirit of TaUm has come to permeate 
of Jewish, Buddhist, or Hellenistic invention; and Muslim 
institutions, Muslim mores, and Muslim lore have quietly re^ 
placed the cultural conventions of the source material and lent 
to the corpus that imity of atmosphere which is so eminently 
characteristic of Islamic civilisation which will prevent the 
observer from notidi^ at first sight tiie motley array of hetero¬ 
geneous elements of which it is composed. 

The clasacal contribution to the formation of Islamic civiliza> 
tion in general has been freely recognised, but the survival of 
classical traditions in Arabic literature is only now beginning to 
be traced and appraised in its tiue importance. The all too strict 
separation between oriental and classical studies is as respon¬ 
sible for the relative backwardness of our knowledge in this 
field as is the character of the Greco-Roman contribution itself. 
While, for example, the Indian or the Jewish infiuence manifest 
themselves primarily in tbs transmiasioa of narrative plots or 
motives, the influence of the ancients makes itself felt for the 
most part in less easily traceable elements such as "patterns of 
style, patterns of presentation and emotional conventions/'^ 
Perhaps even more ehiaive is the fact that the Arab’s outlook 
on, and his expectations of, literature have been, to a remark¬ 
able degree, molded by tbe attitudes of the ancients as these 
developed from the Hellenistic period. The preference accorded 
> Tb« writtf, JAOS. LXU (1»42), 378. 
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by the Arab public to ori^ality of presentation over original¬ 
ity of invention is a striking example,*^ and the theoretical dis¬ 
cussion of literature, so popular with Arab scholars and writers, 
frequently resumes clas^cat problems and is conducted with the 
aid of a terminology that could never have been devised without 
the precedent set by the rhetoricians of later and latest an¬ 
tiquity. 

What goes for Arabic literature in general applies pointedly 
to the Aroi^ton Nights in particular. Here, too, individual mo¬ 
tives or plots, patterns of presentation, and conventional shades 
of emotion have been assimilated by the narrators and redac¬ 
tors to add to the dazzling colorfulness of the corpus. Here, too, 
the changed cultural background, and especially the different 
religious atmosphere, neces^tated adaptation of the survivals 
that tended to obscure their provenance. The mythological by- 
work of ancient story-tellii^ had to be discarded. Arab realism 
forced oriental names and oriental habits on the foreign char¬ 
acters. Classical patterns of emotion were superimposed on 
Persian and Indian plots. Typical personages of later Greek 
literature such as the foolish schoolmaster reappear in the same 
light but in a new narrative frame. And, finally, the more 
obvious borrowings, such as the plot of an action or a major part 
of it, are far outnumbered by the more subtle imprints left by 
Hellenistic ideas of hfe and love on the responave minds of the 
Arab public. 

Of the many vestiges of classical literature in the Arabian 
Nighis, three kinds stand out so as to deserve special attention. 
These are a small but significant number of plots which the 
Arabs inherited; a somewhat greater amount of ethnological and 
geographical detail that goes back to ancient geographers’ ac¬ 
counts or sailors’ yams; and, most important of all, the narra¬ 
tive pattern of the Greek novel and its concept of love are mir¬ 
rored in many of the Nighis^ stories. The influence of the 
peculiar touch with which the Hellenistic age and its heirs 
treated love and the lover has been a major factor in the de¬ 
velopment of Arab ideas about love as shown in poetry and 
prose both within and outtide of the Arabics Nights. 

*Cf. the wnt«r, JNSS, III (1944), 234-SS. 
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II 

Pyrgopolynices, the braggart soldier of Plautus’ Mile$ Glono- 
9US, has hidoaped Phiiocomaahun, the lady-love of Pleusicles, a 
yovmg Athenian gentleman. When Pleusieles discovers her 
whereabouts, he settles down in the house next to that of the 
soldier, and a tunnel dug secretly through the separating walls 
enables the lovers to meet at thw pleasure. When a servant of 
the soldier sees the girl in the ndghbor's house, he is told that 
her twin sister has arrived and that it is she and not Pliilocoma- 
uum whom he has watched in Uie arms of the young stranger. 
By hurrying back and forth through the tunnel, Ptdlocomaauni 
succeeds in making this story plauable. A further ruse rouses 
the soldier's desire to exchange Philocomasium for another 
woman, and he is persuaded to send her off and to bribe her 
with magnificent gifts that include her favorite slave (and helper 
in the intrigue) into leaving him quietly. Before his eyes and 
with his blessing the di^uised Pleusicles takes her away. 

The resemblance to the Arohton Nighig story of "Qmnar az- 
2 sm&n and the Jeweler's is unmistakable. After Qamar 
ag-zamftn has won the affection of Balhna, he rents the house 
next door to the jeweler’s, a passageway is broken between the 
two houses, and Baltina proceeds to tran^tort her husband’s 
riches into the home of her lover, who in the meantime haa modp 
friends with the luckless jeweler. On one ocettion the jeweler 
notices a precious dagger of his in the of his new friend; 
on another he discovers his wati^ in Qamar as-samAn’s apart¬ 
ment. In both cases his suspicions are allayed when, upon re¬ 
turning to his own house, he finda the objects in their customary 
place. A little later Baltma, di^uised as a slave-girl, is intro¬ 
duced to her husband in Qamar as-samin's house. She is caDed 
by her true name, and the jeweler is mlfpH to suggest a fitting 
sales price for her. Again his doubts are put to rest when he finds 
his wife waiting for him oq his return. Finally, the lovers pre¬ 
pare their escape. The pair who have tucked away the jeweler's 
valuables bid him farewell in a moving scene. At the last mo¬ 
ment Haltma succeeds in obtaining for herself her favorite slave 
girl, and the elopere reach safely the Egyptian border.’ 

' Cf. ArAicn ffifkU. iiMxm. & littmun (X4ipax. 1S2L-2S), VI, 451-633. and 
inue. E Powyt Uatbarv (New Yctk, 1S30). VI, 244-78. 
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The similarities are strikirig and go far beyond the identity of 
the outline of the plot: the farewell scene, the plunder ing of the 
victim, the assistance tendered the eloping lovers by their dupe, 
and the final gift of a slave—all these trmts bespeak some rela> 
tionship between the Roman play, or rather its Greek model or 
models, and the Cairene story. It is undeniable that the Arabic 
story excels the Plautine comedy in consistency. To mention 
only two details, “In the MiU$ the passage through the wall 
does not in any way serve to ensure the escape of Philocoma- 
sium; in the story it serves the manoeuvres of the lovers and 
helps in the mystification of the husband to the very end.”^ In 
the Miles, again, it is not the soldier whose suspicion is roused 
and allayed but a menial who never tells his niaster of his curl* 
ous experience, whereas in the Nights it is the husband himself 
who allows the evidence of his own eyes to be discr^ted. 

These and other circumstances make it evident that '‘Qamar 
as-samin” does not directly reproduce or imitate the Miles but 
that both go back to a common source, which in all likelihood 
was an Ionic love story which either Plautus or the author of the 
Greek prototype of the Miles combined with episodes of a dif¬ 
ferent origin, whereas the redactor of the Arabic novel stuck 
more closely to his model 

Some recensions of the Nights contain another, thoi^h more 
remote, parallel to the Miles in the story of the “Butcher, His 
Wife, end the Soldier,”^ in which once more a secret passage 
between two houses serves to dupe the husband. One day the 
husband is made drunk, his and beard are shorn, and he 
is given Turkish clothes and carried ofi to a remote district. 
When he awakes, he convinces himself of his charged identity 
as a Turk and makes off to Isfahan, leaving his wife and 
lover undisturbed.’ 

* Pb. E. L«graiid, TheNetP Greek Cetnedy (Lo&d&& York. 2917), p. 22S. 

^ Cf. E. Zarocke. RheimtcJtes Afuteum, ^OCXIX (ISSl), 22-26; op. dt., 

pp. 224‘'26. The writer aunound«d bia ftMry with some colorful bywork 

and a moral «ndias In ao way allowtd himsolf to tamper with the tradiUocAl 
plot. On the motif transfer cf. also P. Kuatse. Nm Jbb. /. WieimeeJurfl und 
Jusendbiidwts, I (1926), 717-28. 

M ration ed. M. Babicht (Breslau, 1826-43), XI, 140-45; traos. by the 
same (Brolau, 1840 S.). XIV, 60-64. 

* Cf. Zsmeke, Ue. cU., p, 1 , and tha writer, JAOS, LXII, 278-79, wh«re further 
Burvi7ale of claaeicsl plots ar« listed. 
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lUimniscAiicea of old travel tales and of fabulous ethnographic 
cal lore can be traced in many of the stories of the Arabian 
Nighis. Nowhere are they as numerous as in the reports of Sind* 
bad the Sailor on his seven perilous voyages. Although the Sind* 
bad tales do not beloi^ to the ori^nal core of the Arabian 
Nights,* they must have been in existence as an independent 
work no later th^n ca. a . d . 900.’ It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that every single ethnol<^cal or frankly legendary trait used 
by the unknown author or redactor can be amply paralleled 
from both Eastern and Western literatures.*’ Geographical loro 
seems to lend itself particularly well to being borrowed and re^ 
borrowed} and this fact reduces considerably the number of 
cases where we are able to assign a definite origin to a motive. 
The following instances, however, culled from the first four Virg- 
agss of the adventurous mariner with certainty be assigned 
a Western, that is, a Greek source, at the very least in the sense 
that the motives, whatever the r^on of th^ invention, made 
ibeii literary debut in Greek and were taken up and developed 
by the oriental narrator from the form they had been given by 
the classical author. 

In the third book of his lAJt Alexander, the P8eudo>Callis* 
thenes inserts a letter to have been written by the great 

king to his teacher Aristotle in order to keep him informed about 
the remarkable happenings on his Indian campaign. And there 
we read, right at the beginning of this curious collection of rrdra- 
hilio, this sad inddent.** 

“.... (Some barbarians at the coast of the Indian Ocean) 

* Cf. J. 0hrtrup, Sbi^m CSw ICOl ATacU, truA. 0. S Aecbfc r 1925). 

p. 35. 

' Of. U. J. de Goeje, AdM Av VIII* Am orientalatlm, 

FArt U (Laden, 189S), p. «5. P. Cmamta’* WfUixieoW (filFAO, XX (1922]. 121) 
for dAtmg tbe tr&reli of Sadbttd to Cbe reigii of HarOn Ar-RsAhtd CTSS-SOS) &re 
not eoflTinemc. 

>' E. Robde, Dm gnoe to c fa Ronun wtd «e»e Vm^A^fm (Sd ed.; Leipii|, 19U), 
p. 192, n. 1. bni fumimblwl nvnemts pAralleh to tbo phnapel mArvels reported 
by ft'wriKaH 

AUzan^ (Bwlin. 1920), iu. 17. 8>7. The 

editor dntoA this recowkn to tbmA 300. 
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showed us an island which we all could see in the middle of the 
sea. They said it was the tomb of an ancient king in which much 
gold had been dedicated. (When we wished to sail to the island) 
the barbarians had disappeared leaving us twelve of their little 
boats. Pheidon, my closest friend, Heph^tion, Krateros and 
the other friends of mine did not suffer me to cross over (to the 
tomb in person). Pheidon sud: Let me go first so that if any¬ 
thing should go wrong I would face the danger rather than you. 
If everything is alright I shall send the boat back for you. For 
if I, Pheidon, should perish, you will find other friends, but 
should you, Alexander, perish, the whole world would be steeped 
in grief- Convinced by his plea I gave them leave to cross over. 
But when they had gone ashore on what they thought was an 
island, after no more than an hour the animal suddenly dived 
down into the deep. We cried out loud while the animal disap¬ 
peared and the men including my dearest friend came to a hor¬ 
rible end- Embittered I made a search for the barbarians but 
could not find them.” 

In this account the unexplained disappearance of some of 
Alexander’s men near an ill-omened island as reported by Near- 
chos from his voyage in the Indian Oeean^* and the legend of the 
tomb of King Erythres, the heroi eponymos of the Erythrean 
Sea, supposed to be another island of the same ocean, are com- 
bined with the fable of the aipidochdidoru, the giant tortoise, 
whose carapace the sailors mistake for an isle.^^ This intriguing 
animal reappears in St. Basil's (329-79) Seventh Hmily on Iht 
Hexa^merem and, with some addirional detail about its melodi¬ 
ous voice with which it lures smaU fish to their death, in St. 
Eustathius’ (a contemporary of Basil) Cemmentary on the same 
biblical text-** 

In the ninth century this giant tortoise, probably an out¬ 
growth of the imaginarion of the Persian Gulf population but 
introduced into literature by the Greeks, appears in an Arabic 

Am&n Indiea 21.1-2. 

>■ A. Au«f«ld, Z)«r ffri^chiicht AUxon^^rrenan 1907), pp, 178-79. 

'* In this pMSSge tbs duds otpidodidiActu sesma to Appear for the first tine. 
Both references ere quoted by J. Zecher, PteudoecHiUkmit (H^lle. 1667), pp. 
148-49. 
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work on animab. (d. 869), with creditable fikepticism, 

sets out to destroy the belief in certain sea monsters and winds 
up his harangue by obs^ring: “Of course, If we were to believe 
all that sailors tell.... for they claim that on occasion they 
have landed on certain islands having woods and valleys and fis¬ 
sures and have lit a great fire; and when the monster felt the 
fire on its back, it began to glide away with them and all the 
plants growing on it, so that only such as managed to flee were 
saved. This tale outdoes the most fabulous and preposterous of 
storie8."“ 

The tone of al-J&bi?’ note makes it plain that the motive was 
a familiar one in hb time. So it was from an established tradi¬ 
tion that the author of Sindhad’s confabulations borrowed when 
he made hb hero tell this episode of hie first voyage. 

“We continued our voyage until we arrived at an bland like 
one of the gardens of Paradise, and at that iglanH the msster 
of the ship brought her to anphnr with us. He cast the anchor, 
and put forth the landing-plank, and cdl who were in the ship 
landed upon that island. They had prepared for themselves fire- 
pots, and they lighted fires in them; and their occupations were 
various r some cooked; others washed, and others amused them¬ 
selves. I was ftmrmg those who were aTni^tnng tbemsolves upon 
the shores of the island, and the passez^ers were aasembled to 
eat and drink and play and sport. 

“But while we were thus engaged, to, the master of the ship, 
standing upon-its ade, called out with bb loudest voice, 0 ye 
passengers, whom may God preserve! come up quickly into the 
ship, hasten to embark, and leave your merchandise, and flee 
with your Eves, and save yourselves from destruction; for thb 
apparent bland, upon which ye are, b not really an island, but 
it b a great fish that hath become stationary in the midst of the 
sea, and the sand hath accumulated upon it, so that it hath be¬ 
come like an island, and trees have g^wn upon it since ttmAa of 
old; and when ye tinted upon it tiie fire, it felt the heat, and put 
itself in motion, and now it will descend with you into the sea, 

>* Vll, 33-3(; tnee. U. A^ FftlAdoa, /alanwid iVPwOm Con«dv 

(LobdoA, 1020), pp. 20S-1^ d. ibo Gutaovft, loe. at., p. 137. Ibo too 

(op. ciL, p. out M tboM tevolare net »ia At tnithfuj reportioB* 
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and ye will all be drowzied: then seek for yourselves escape be¬ 
fore destruetioQ, and Leave the merchAndisel—The passengers, 
therefore, hearing the words of the master of the ship, hastened 
to go up into the vessel, leaving the merchandise, and their other 
goods, and their copper cookii^-pots, and their fire-pots; and 
some reached the ehip, and others reached it not. The island had 
moved, and descended to the bottom of the sea, with all that 
were upon it, and the roaring sea, agitated with waves, closed 
over 

Nothing could illustrate more strikingly the decline of criticfd 
scholarship in the following centuries than the readiness with 
which the learned al-Qazwini {ca. 1203-S3) accepts this piece 
of sailors’ yam in his CosTnography Quoting "a merchant" 
as his authority, he tells succinctly what Sindbad had reported 
at such comfortable length. Nothing is missing, neither the 1ub> 
cioue vegetation on the animal’s back nor the fire lighted by the 
visitors which causes it to move off into the depth. The only 
deviation con^sts in al-Qaswtnl's replacii^ the fish of the Sind- 
bad story by the tortoise of the older sources.*® 

On his second voyage Sindbad is left behind on a deserted 
island. When he explores the place, he perceives a white object 
which upon his approach turns out to be '*a huge white dome, of 
great he^ht and circumference." He walks around it^the cir¬ 
cumference measures no less than fifty paces—finds its walls ex¬ 
tremely smooth, but faUs to discover an entrance. All of a sud¬ 
den the sky becomes dark, and he imagines a cloud to have cov¬ 
ered the sun, but he soon realises that the darkness is due to a 
huge bird. He recalls stories told him by “travelers and voy¬ 
agers" about a bird of enormous sise, called the and even 

AraKon tmu. E. W. I^« (K«w York, 1M4), p, 577, The ideft tbftt 
tbe ftoimbl ia atimd by th« haat of tbe firo klndlsd oa lt« back soomo to oecui firet 
in EusUthios, op. di., m quoted by 2«cb«r, op. ciL. p. I4S. 

•^Ed. P. WUatenfeld (GCttingeo, ld4d-49), Z, 136-37; tnsv. H. Etb6 (Uipsia 
I8S3), I, 2S0; of. 6l«e Lnoe, op. eif., pp. 1186-87. 

Por tb« apruding of the inotive into tbe medievnl Weet, cf. Zacber, op. oil., 
p. 149, and De Ooeje, foe. cit, pp. 47-41 

"This bird reeun not infreqtiently in tbe Arabian for references cf. 

Littffienn, op, cU., VI, 750, For mention of tbe ru^ in other literMuree see J. K. 
Wrigbt, Goofraphtaal Loro, p. 272, 
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before the bird flights on it he reaches the concluson that the 
large white object be had been scnitiDi^g was its e gg . This 
motive had accrued to \he narrator’s arsenal from Lucian’s 
True where the hero “ran aground on an enormous 

kingfisher’s (aikyon) nest, really, it was sixty furlongs (s^ta) 
in circumference.” He then “cut open one of the eggs with axes 
and took from the shell a featberleas chick fatter thft-n twenty 
vultures.” 

As soon as the ruA had fallen asleep on the egg, Sinead tied 
himself to its leg with his turban, and next morning the bird rose 
with him to the highest region of the aky and finally landed in 
some remote country, where ^dbad loosed his turban and con¬ 
tinued his wanderinp." 

In this story the author has good use of an adventure 
ascribed to Alexander the Great in some manuscripts of Pseudo 
Callisthenes.’’ Here the king has himself carried up into the 
highest dome of the ^y by four hungry eagles that are tied to a 
chest in which Alexander has taken his seat and that are v^nly 
attemptir^ to reach a piece of borae liver fixed to the end of the 
pole to which they are harnessed. 

This picturesque scene also affected Peraan legend. The 
Book qf the Kinge ascribes the same procedure to King 
when this mcciarcb, succumbing to the devil’s tempting, tries to 
second to heaven. Originally, the Psraans had the king bid the 
demons build him a city fioating between heaven and earth; 
but the impact of the Alexander saga effected the change.” 

Here agab, Sindbad’s tall tale was accepted into respectable 
scientific literature. Al-Qaswtnl opens the pages of his Cosmog¬ 
raphy to an amplified version of the strange event.^ 

The central episode of Sindbad’s third voyage is a fairly ex- 


** ii. 40; tnM. A. M. Hanivin (‘‘tMb Cbnal UbivT'* [London 4od New 
York, 1927 ffj), I, 

** Cf. op, lA., pp. 5S4-S5. 

*c, 41; tbe DADueoipCa an L ukI C; et iwber, op. aL, p. 142. 

** Cf. Th, ^ffildeke, our Gciducbco d«« AlezaadorroiDana," 

± koii. AkoSmu Wim.. piAOmd. Kl, ZXZVlir (18M), Abb. V, 

p. 26. 

*• Anbie Urt, I, U7-J9; Mao., I, 240-42; «f. Uoc, op. oL, p, 1192. 
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act replicA of Odysseus’ adventure with Polyphemus.* The Ara^ 
blc verson, replete with lurid detail, omits the captured hero's 
ruse in claiming "No Man'' to be his name, nor does he have any 
need to hide his companions and himself tied to the belly of 
thick*ilesced sheep to make good his escape from the monster’s 
cave. On the other hand, the blinded grant’s jum is luckier thmi 
Polyphemus': assisted by a female giant—an addition of the 
Arab narrator—he kills all but two of Sindbad’s companions by 
throwing rocks at the small rafts in which they are struggling 
to reach the open sea. It is rather strange that the Sindbad story 
eliminated what would seem to us the most striking feature of 
the man-eating monster, viz., his ons'eyedness. In all but one of 
the manuscripts the cannibal has two eyes, which, accordingly, 
Sindbad has to put out with two red-hot iron spits.® 

This same change occurs in a doublet of the story, the account 
of Sa'ld’s adventures in the tale of *‘Saif al-mulOk and Badl'at 
as-zam&n.”^ In one version of this account the murderous giant 
is called "Eli-Fanioun," an obvious echo of “Polyphemus." But 
the survival of the C 3 rclop 8 ’ name did not entail the survival of 
the Greek idea of the one-eyed Cyclopes. Thus, the Arab render¬ 
ing of this Greek motive is a telling symptom of that adaptation 
of the foreign subject matter to the thinking habits of the bor¬ 
rowing society which so frequently obscures the origin of a lit¬ 
erary trait. 

Although it is not necessary to cast about for a channel 
through which the Polyphemus story could have reached the 
Arabs, it may in this connection be recalled that educated East¬ 
ern circles kept up a certain interest in the Homeric poems to a 
relatively late date. Theophilus of Bdesaa (d. 785), a favorite 
of the caliph al-Mahdt (775-85) and a celebrated astrologer, 
translated “the two Books of Homer” into Syriac. This trans- 
iation was, in all probability, not a complete version of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, but in addition there exist quotations from Homer 
in various other and later Syriac authors.® The influence of the 

** Odytify in. 231^9^. * Cf. Lanft, op. eiL, pp, 5&d-93, and p. 1196, o. 39. 

pp. 741^, and p, 1245, n. 55; ef. alio 09trup, «p. eiL, p. 23. 

** Cf. A. Bauipatark, Onekiehu tUr tyruchen LiUr^tur (Bonn, 1922), p. 341 
and p. 341, o. 4. 
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Syriac writers and trasalatora on Ar^ thought down to the 
middle of the tenth century ia too wellknovn to need more than 
a phasing mention. 

Before the ghiU slaughters his prisoners In the ''Saif al*mulilk'’ 
story he gives them a drink of mUlc which immediately blinds 
them.” A aimiJar device is practiced by the demon-ruled people 
into whose power Sindbad falls on his fourth voyage. They hand 
every new arrival to th^ town a drink of coconut oil and some 
unspecified food “in consequence of which his body becomes 
expanded, In order that he might eat largely, ^d his mind is 
stupefied, his faculty of rejection is destroyed, and he becomes 
like an idiot. Then they ^ve him to eat and drink in abundance 
of that food and <dl, until he becomes fat and stout, when they 
slaughter him and roast him, and serve him as meat to their 
king. But as to the companions of the king, they eat the fiesb of 
men without roastii^ or otherwise cookiz^ it.”** Al-Qaswinl pre¬ 
serves another form of this motive in which the cannibals are 
represented as the dog-faced inhabitants of an island in the sea 
near Zanaibar.” 

These stories remind one of the be^nning of the Ads of An¬ 
drew and where we read: "At that time all the apos¬ 

tles were gathered together and (Uvided the countries among 
themselves, casting lots. And it fell to Matthew to go to the 
land of the anthropophagi. Now the men of that city ate no 
bread nor drank wine, but ate the flesh and drank the blood of 
men; and every stranger who landed there they took and put 
out his eyes, and gave him a magic drink which took away his 
u^retanding.”** Nobody can fail to recall the draught which 
Circe uses to tranaform Odyaseus’ companions into p^.** 
Circe’s magic technique is duiJicated by Queen LAb and her ad- 

** lADt, ffjK aL, p. 741. 

“TWA.p. a«. 

* ArtKc ten, I J21-2S; tnoa., I, 24^; d. Uu. ep. «fc, pp, UW-M. 

“ M. R. JucM, The Apoervp^Xfv Tmimmt <0*ted, 1926). p. 453 (chip. i). 

•'The pwiOaI between thii narnUn aad the 'Toortb Voyi^e of Siadbed" 

ynebnea7adMAUi\^\.voti<Mbmii,S\dm$du$Miimim,XJX(l664) 995 
Ob the pmediBf pH« (fp- 390 ff.) TOO GtileeLmid grrte 1 detefled eatJyeU erf tie 
Adi AAdtria to locate the eeanteTitti the Mzntt of the euAibek 

>.220-347. 
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versary in tlie story of '‘Kir« Badr Bteim/'" although it is not 
pigs but birds and a mule that result from their craftily em¬ 
ployed foods and drinks.** 

IV 

The combination of travel adventures with a love action is 
held in common by certain of the Arabian Nighu stories with 
the Greek novel- This Greek novel, traceable from ca. 100 b.c. 
to A.D. 300 with a curious revival in Byzantine literature in the 
twelfth century, builds its intricate plot around the basic scheme 
of accompanying a pair of beautiful and chaste lovers who are 
separated and tossed about by the whims of fate on their peril¬ 
ous wanderings until they are finally reunited in blissful happi¬ 
ness. One of the late Byzantine imitators, Nicetas Bugenianus, 
prefaced his work with a short argumentum that sums up aptly 
the content not only of his but of all Greek romance. 

Here read BnisUa’s fate and Ch&ridee'^ 

Flight, wandering, capture, rescues, roaring aeae, 

Robbers and prieone, pirates, hunger's grip, 

Dungeons so deep that never sun could dip 
Hie rays at noon-day to their dark leceaa, 

Chained hands and feet; and greater heaviness, 

Pitiful partings. I^t the story tel le 

Marriage, though late, and ends with wedding bells.*’ 

The purpose of the trials to which the lovers are exposed is 
not the development of their characters. As a rule, the lovers 
re m a i n what they started out to be.** What is more, the heroes 
resemble each other pretty much. The women usually are some¬ 
what more elaborately drawn; they are more alive prd better 
capable of taking the initiative when beset by difiiculties. But 
it is clear that the public was interested in action and that any 

" XAoe, op. eit„ pp. 701-10. 

** Of. also the author, JAOS. LXU, 280. 

Nicetas Euganlanua, ed. J. F, Boittoaade, tc BroUciicn-ptoruGraeci, sd.Q. A. 
H ifffth i g (Paris, 1S8S), ArgumeDtum totjus opens; trans. & GassJae, "Appendix 
on the Greek Novel," in Dopknu end Chiot ('Xoeb Cla^al Librwy" (New 
York and London, lOlOP, pp. 410-11; Osselee'atrasslaUon ia also quoted by E. H. 
Haight, Bnayt on Rortianut (New York, 1948), p. 1. 

*■ Kalgbt (op. cii., p. 105) discusses the perbape only exception, vii., GaJJis- 
thenss In AcUUee Tatiua' novel, whom love very definitely obang» for the better. 
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incident however improbable was welcome. Many of the lovers’ 
troubles are brought od by their irresisbble beauty and are agaan 
overcome by their pas^uate chastity. 

In contemplating transfer of the pattern ^om the Hellen¬ 
istic to the Muslim milieu, we have to take into account the 
inevitable recrudescence of the popular character of the ro¬ 
mances when they passed from the hands of the profceslonal 
writer-rhetorician into those of the professional story-teller. 
The artistic level is bound to drop. Tb» bacteround of relbdon, 
so important in the novels, becomes meaningleas. The Arab was 
not accustomed to that lustorical narrative in which some of the 
romances excel, and he had, on the whole, so experience in in¬ 
venting and carrying through a complicated action, with many 
secondary actions to boot, s&etching over hundreds of pages. 
These difrerences in literary tradition make for a loss of refine¬ 
ment, greater ampheity, or, perhaps, obviousness of the Arabic 
tales, but they leave the borrowed pattern unaltered. 

Uns al-wujhd and al-Ward f! H-AkmAm** fall in love at first 
sight. The father of the girl takes her to a remote place where 
he has her sfrictly guarded in a mountain palace. Uns al-wujM 
sets out to rejoin her, wandering in no particular direction. On 
his way be meets and soothes a fierce lion and ascends a moun¬ 
tain in the wilderness, where he encounters a wise and saintly 
recluse. On his advice Uns al-wujfid builds himself a raft of 
gourds OD which be crosses the sea. By chance he lands near the 
palace where the girl is intemed. In the courtyard he sees a 
nvunber of cages with tftlkmg birds. In the meantime al-Ward ft 
'l-AkmAm escapes from the csstle and persuades a fisherman to 
take her back across the sea. This fisherman who is induced to 
help the girl by the remembrance of his own past love afBictions 
recalls the fighArman Aigialeus who, in Xenophon's Ephesiaca, 
assists the hero, Habrocomes, for the same reason.*^ A storm 
drives the fugitive off her course and to a foreign city. There she 
arouses the interest of the king, who is moved by the intensity 
of her love and tries to arrange for her marriage with Uns al- 

** fill it dtterilwd M fond of stcris (Imo, «p. fiL, p. Ml), even m AcbUlw 

cccsklen (air mx aa pWZofl^<iW« <t. 

**X«QOpbon gpkmota ▼. 1. 
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wiijM- After another series of adventures, which it is hardly 
necessary to recount, the lovers are united and live happily ever 
after. 

There are at least eight stories or major sections of long com¬ 
posite tales in the Arabuxn Nights in which the full novel pattern 
is used.** The structural identity is frequently punctuated by 
the recurrence of characteristic detail. Thus in the story of 
^‘Prince Saif al-mulQk"** the court astrologers predict at the 
time of his birth that the boy would leave his home and go 
abroad and that he would be shipwrecked and suffer want and 
captivity. Hard times are ahead of him, but finally he will reach 
his goal and be happy to the end of his days and rule his country 
in spite of his enemies.** This horoscope reffects the oracles 
which both in Heliodor's A^lkiopica*^ and in Xenophon's 
EphsmM** forecast the fate of the loving couple. In Heliodor 
the words of the Pythia are too obscure to be properly under¬ 
stood except in retrospect, but in the Ephesiaca the Clariaa 
Apollon expresses himself unequivocally, foretelling suffering, 
danger at sea, imprisonment, and other tribulations, but also 
final fulfilment and happiness. 

In the story of “BudAdad and His Brothers’'*’ the hero is 
given a funeral, and a mausoleum is built for him while actually 
he is still alive.** There is little doubt that this curious motive 
stems from the novel, where it is employed rather frequently. 

Another detail that survives in the Arohicm Nights, the at¬ 
tempted but frustrated suicide of the easily discouraged hero, is 
particularly significant of the strength of the ancient pattern. 
For Islam condemns self-destruction. This attitude reduces but 
does not eliminate the suicide motive from the Arab love stories- 
In every Greek novel with the exception of Longus’ DaphnU and 
Chloe one or both of the heroes at least plan to take their lives if 

** Lane, ep. cU., pp. 541-43. 

•* TUy aw eoumewted by tb4 author, JAOS, LXII, 282-83. 

Lana. op. eii.. pp. 712-53. 

op. eiL, V, 261; omita tbe pusAge (see his d. 14, op. 

p. 1243). 

“ »• 85. Littosnn, op. at. VI, 314-M. 

•i. pp. 347-49, 
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they do not actually attempt toj but nowhere do they succeed.^* 
When overtaken by ahipwreck while voyapng in quest for his 
beloved, Saif al>mul^ is ready at once to drown himself, but 
his servanta forcibly prevent him from throwing away his life.** 
In another tale the youj^ squanderer who is compelled to sell 
his beloved slave girl throws himself into the Tigris but is saved 
by the bystanders.*^ The close connection in the lovers’ minds of 
love and death is the supreme expression of that peculiar type of 
emoUon with which both the Greek and the Arab authors ani¬ 
mate their protagonists. 

This emodon is ejctremely sentimental and self'indul^g, 
emotion for emotion’s sake. It even agojna somewhat impersonal 
in ita indiscriminate ecstaaee. He who falls prey to this passion 
very nearly loses his individuaiityj be becomes a lover, thus en¬ 
tering the ranks of what could almost be called a profession. The 
public takes an interest in his doings and expects certain actions 
and reactions of as it would rnuiaHi muforuife of a king, a 
priest, or a soldier. In this eapadty the lover enjoys great lib¬ 
erties; be is for^ven everything except disloyal^. His mood 
vacillates between delirious joy and deadening dejection. On 
the whole, suf ering outweighs pleasure. He is given to weeping, 
he cannot find rest or sleep, he becomes emaciated, he will fall 
ill, and he may die when hopelessness overtakes him. Both in 
happiness and in despair he Is likely to swoon; before he acts he 
has to pass through a stage of protracted moaning. And with all 
his impetuous passon and des^te the predominantly sensual 
coloring of his feelings, his love is chaste—so much so at times 
in the Arab tales that the reader cannot help wondering whether 
the self-conscious lover is enamored of his alleged beloved or of 
his own luxuriant sensibility. 

E. EtfteTt Dig fngeki$Hi in rdigiangpgtcJuctd- 

Kehgr BeUudUvnf (TtUHnsen, L927), pp. 142 ff., hu ref«feiie«f ifitsmting 
QOBUfieatc. The ide* of luieide for mreiniited or otberwue fnntreted k)re ia bj 
no rpope to Uie soveL Fbr frco other literery geima eee R. 

Himl'ft emple ooJlectioii, Ardm Bgh'gimwnnentrhaft, XI (1S08), 124-S2. 
On luidde Ia Xekm d. F. RoMsthiO. JA06. UCVI (ld4S), 2SS-5P. 

'* Ia&o, op. cii., p. 726. 

« littmezm, op. td.. V, 807. la eoow other Anhio etoriw edf^eetructioa ie 
ectueilr sctuered; ef., e.^., the brief love tales reeaeded by Uae'CdZ, IfWib', VH, 
223-2&« 
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In Chariton's Chaereas and Caliirkae, Dionysins, one of the 
more interesting and engaging characters of the Greek novel* 
'^disappointed in his love for Calllrhoe, and no longer able to 
carry on* had determined to starve himself to death and was 
writii^ his last will with directions for his burial In the docu¬ 
ment he begged Callirhde to visit him even after he was dead." 
In this moment he receives the news that the girl had changed 
her mind and agreed to marry him. "At this unexpected an¬ 
nouncement Dionysius suffered a great shock. A dark cloud set¬ 
tled down over his eyes and in his weakened condition he col¬ 
lapsed and presented the appearance of a dead man."^ 

The Arab author is less discreet in picturii^ gasan of Basra's 
state when he has lost his lady-love, "gasan .... despaired 
.... and he desired to rise and descend from his place, but he 
could not rise. His tears ran down upon his cheek, and his desire 
became violent, and he recited these verses: 

May Allah deny me the accompUehiueQt of my vov, If after your absence I 
know pleasant sleep* 

And may my eyes not be closed after your separation, nor rest delight me after 
your departure t 

It would seem to me as though I saw you in sleep: and would that the Tiaioos 
of sleep might be real! 

I love sleep, though without requiring it; for perhaps a ught of you might be 
granted id a dream. " 

Finally, gaaan dragged himself to his chamber, "and he lay 
upon his tide, tick, neither eating nor drinking .... he wept 
violently, till he fainted, and fell prostrate upon the ground. 
.... The night had come and the whole world was strait unto 
him, and he ceased not to weep and lament for himself aU the 
night until the morning and the sun rose over the bilk and 
the lowlands. He ate not nor drank nor slept, nor had be any 
rest: during the day he was perplexed, and during the night 
sleepless, confounded, intoxicated by his solicitude, expressing 
the violence of his desire in some verses of a distracted poet."^* 
Those verses in which some other slave of Love had once 
spoken his sorrow, and which gasan and his fellow-sufferers re- 

**uj. L; tnuiB. W. £. Blake (Ann Arbor and l.ondon* 19S9), p. 37. 

** Lane. op. cit, pp. 770-71. 
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dtd profusely at the slightest prorocation, point to the fact that 
love as portrayed by the Greek novel and by the Arabian 
had permeated other literary genres as well, both on 
Greek and on Arabic territory. 

literary recognition—which, however, does not imply moral 
approval—to this turbiUent and unrestrained type of emotion 
was first extended by Plato, who, in the has Pau- 

sanias discourse on the peculiar attitude the world takes toward 
a lover. "Consider, too, how great is the encouragement which 
all the world gives to the lover;.... And in the pursuit of his 
love the custom of mankind allows him to do many strange 
things, which philosophy would bitterly censure if they were 
done from any motive of interest, or wish for office or power. 
He may pray, and entreat, and supplicate, and swear, and be a 
servant of servants, and lie on a mat at the door (of his beloved). 
.... The actions of a lover have a grace which ennobles them; 
and custom has decided that they are highly commendable.’^^* 
Ail of the pattern's significant topics can be traced backward 
from the Arabian NighU, whose poetical pa^ mostly stem 
from poets hving between a.n. 850 and 1350,*^ through earUer 
Arabic poetry to Hellenistic verse. And even before tiie Hellen> 
istic age popular poetry seems to have moved in this direction. 
Aristophanes inserts in his EccUsxasuaaa (first performance In 
892 or 389 £.c.) a love song of unmistakably popular hue in 
which the swain implores the lass in these words: 

Hither, 0 hither, my love, 

This way, this way! 

Rud, nm dovs horn above. 

Open the wicket, I pcay: 

Eke lahaUswooi, labeO die!** 

** Sipnpctium 183A; Qane. B, Joeett. A very diSerefit attihide is voiced by the 
XeMphoatic Socrates: '’Whaa he (Socnteej foo&d that CrHiae loved Eutbydeuue 
efid vaoted to lead hiu eetrayi he Bied to rcsUaiahiza byeayiai that it was ** 
and imhfonfDing in a eeAClecnao W aw like a htfgu to the object of hii affecticQ 
^loee sood ofsnioB he covetad, atoom to esk a tew that it was wrta^ to 
fraU" (Xenophofi Mmsr^biha i. iL 29 tVaoa. E. C. Merchant ('Xoeb Qaeeical 
Ubmy'*)]). Thia erfticisai, howvcr, but iUuetraSea acc^ted pracUee. 

** Ct J. Horovits, Sadtatt-FttUdirifl 1915), pp. 375-79, 

"Sc dm c fvn A, vae. 960^; Moa. R B. Boeen (tondc«. 1917), p. 147^ the 
deciiive worde era (n. 968): a M ^ Mrer^dv 
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Theocritus elevated the phrase to full literary dignity in his 
Third Idyliy His (probably spurioufl) Twmiy-tkird 
makes the spurned lover who prepares to hang himself at her 
door aak his beloved to write upon his grave; “This man love 

slew.“ Dying by one's own hand on account of unrequited 

love or dying of one's luckless passion as of a mortal disease has 
ever since been a frequent topo9 in ancient poetry. But not only 
in poetry. A Greek inscriprion from the IJaur&n (Syria), com¬ 
posed perhaps some six centuries after Theocritus sang, tells of 
one Aurelius Wahbiln, son of Alexander, a Helieniaed Arab, 
whoso death was caused by love.” 

When Musfifir b. abi *Ainr b. Umayya learns that Abll SufyAn 
(d. ca. 652) had married Hind (d. probably between 640 and 
650), his disappointed love made him faU. into that illness from 
which he was to die.*® The poet Yasid b. W* ^ 

744) narrowly escaped the same fate when separated from his 
beloved Wajjshiyya. But the lovers are reunited in time, and 
Yazid recovers.^* It remains for a pedestrian critic like the Say- 
yid Murtadk (d. 1044) to explain that the phrase, “somebody 
was killed by his love for someone else," was nothii^ but poetical 
hyperbole.” 

An occa^onal protest of this kind did not, however, affect the 
popularity of this stylised sentimentality among those who 
boasted a polite education. In laying down the requirements of 
such education, al-Washsh&’ (d. d36) defines in detail and with 
complete seriousness the symptoms of love A la mode. 

“Know that the first rigns of love in the man of polite behav¬ 
ior adab) are the emaciation of his body, long sickness, the 
paling of his coloi*, and sleeplessness. His eyes are cast down, he 

•’ui. 53. Cf. Tibullui ui. u. 3d-d0. 

*• xdii. 47-48. Cf, Seoeoi Ad LveSivm w. 4: “aliufl sate amiCM lAquao 
peptbdif' ('‘one heogB himself before the door of his custreas"), Dio of Pruss 
(Or, 50) rebukes tbe Aleundriocs for eimilar occurreacee ia their tom.* 

*' Cf, the writer, JAOS, LXIl, 234-85, for references. 

MAfUnS (3d ed.), ZX, 50. 

■' Ihid-, Vni, 160-52. Another beppy recovery is made when tbe father of an 
youth who la pining away for love of a beautiful statue i^preeeQting 
Eail&na G^., Helena) etnkea off tbe seulpturad woman's head (BOA, V, 184). 

"Amdli (Cairo, 1325/1907), IV, 13. 
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worries unceaaiiigly, bis tears are < 7 uick to flow. He carries him* 
self with humxUty, moans a great deal, and shows openly his 
yearning. There is no end to his shedding of tears and his beav* 
iog of deep sighs. A lover will not remain hidden even if he con¬ 
ceal himself, nor will his pasaon remain secret even if he control 
himself. claim to have jmned the ranks of the addicts to 
love and pas^n cannot but become public knowledge, for the 
signs of passion are glowing and the symptoms of the claim are 
manifest.”*^ 

This love is cmiducted by fashionable in obeisance to an 
established code exacting different behavior from men and 
women. Dress, perfume, ^ts, food, and drinks of the elegant 
lover are, so to speak, standardised. Any infringement on this 
polite convention removes the Impetuous from the circle of the 
cultured.** It is obvious, and al-WasbshA’ states it expressly, 
that this type of love is a matter for the well-to-do. It took copi¬ 
ous resources to deb^ay the obligation of flooding the beloved 
with exquisite presents. To love in style you had to live in style, 
too.** 

Tlie elaborate mannerisms of polite passion provoked gentle 
satire. “The Caliph MutawakJdl (&47-^l) said to Abfl d-'An- 
bss: Tell me about your ass and his death and the poetry which 
he recited to you in a dream.’ ^Yes, 0 Prince of the Fmthful: my 
ass bad more sense thAn all the together; ’twas not in him 
to run away or stumble. Suddenly he fell ill and died. After¬ 
wards I saw him in a dream and said to him, my ass, did not 
I make thy water cool and thy barley and show thee the 
utmost kindness? Why didst thou die so suddenly? What was 
the matter with thee?” “True,” he answered, “but the day you 
stopped to converse with so-and-so the perfumer about such- 
and-such an affair, a beautiful she-ass passed by: I saw her and 
lost my heart and loved so passionately tiiat I died of grief, 

-KiUh a f - WOT flOiMS, p. 4a.* 

**C(. ibid., pp. 123-34. 

**C(. ibid.,p. US. CSf. ako (he liiM ol Uu^b.l7i8 Cd.786): 'lamaurpnMd he 
hea beceroe elcrercreit tboo^ he doce oM have ia hialmaeMmuehea eehreud 
ead 4 bedstead!" ZU, Fng. ZLV, 2of the writer’s edition, Orimia- 

liA, NA, XVn IL94S], 1»). 
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pining for her.'' “0 my ass," s&id I, “didst thou make a poem on 
the subject?" “Yes,” he s^d; then he chanted: 

I V&8 frenaed by a 
A t the door of a perfumer. 

She eathrelled me, sfoiliog coyly, 
showing me her lovely aidO’teeth, 

Charmed me with a pAir of soft cheeks 
colored like the eAdigurdnl. 

For her sake I died; and had I 
lived, thca great were my dishonor! 

I said: “0 my ass, what is the skai^rdntt” “This,” he replied, 
“is one of the strange and uncommon words in the language of 
the asses.” ' Mutawakkil was delighted and ordered the min- 
dtrels to set the poem of the ass to music and sing it on that day. 
No one had ever seen him so gay and joyous before. He redou¬ 
bled his marks of favor to AbQ ^1-^Anbas and loaded him with 
gifts.”” 

The influence on Arabic civilization exerted by Greek litera¬ 
ture and thov^ht during the ninth and tenth centuries la well 
recognized. It is less widely realised, however, that even the 
earhest Arabic poetry shows deflnite traces of HeUenistic tradi¬ 
tion. As early as ca. a.i». 500 the poet al-Muraqqish the Elder 
died of love.^^ Before his demise he addressed his beloved cousin 
Asm&^ in these words: 

And whenever thou hearest, whereso it reaches thee, cf a lover who's dead 
of love or Is dying, 

Know that that wretch la I without doubt, and weep for one whom Love 
chained and Blew with aone to avenge.^ 

By the middle of the sixth century al-Muraqqish's story had 
become a common theme. ca~ 565) illustrates his own 

pssaion for Salmi by a reference to the older poet's fate and ex¬ 
pressly states that al-Muraqqish met his death throi^ love.^* 

** MuHlj, V0,204-e; trana R. A. Nicholson, Trcnslalum* <4 EoHem Poe^ and 
PrpM (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 72-73. A^Unt, HI, 64, connects a briefer vereion of 
tbe story with tbe poet Ba^hSr b. Burd (d. 783). 

The atory ia told In detail by C. X Lyall, II> 167-88. 

» Trans. Lyall, ibid., Appendix, IH, 7-8 (11, 366). 

**£<L W. Ahlwardt (London, 1870). Xlll, 14-28. 
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Not much later, aKA^shA (to. 565-629) calls his beloved ‘‘a 
slayer of men.”’* 

This poet introduced another Hellenistic motive to 
Arabic literature. In his Pi^th Froffmeni Moschoe (ca. 150 b.c.) 
thus draws the picture of an exasperating tangle of emotions: 
''Pan loved his neighbor Echo; Echo loved a frisking Satyr; and 
Satyr, he was head over ears for Lyde. As Echo was Pan’s 
flame, so was Satyr Echo’s, and Lyde master Satyr's. ’Twas 
love reciprocal; for by just course, even as each of those hearts 
did scorn its lover, so was it also scorned being such a lover it¬ 
self."^ 

Horace’s imitation of the passage is familiar.’’ In al>A^A’s 
verse the mythological names are, of course, discarded. 

1 fell m lore acddaCiDy, but die vu atteehed to another man vho in turn 
vae in Jove with another giri. 

This man was loved by a young lady «dio was unapproachable for a 
ksnsman, iriio was dying fran longing, ddirioua about her, a madjnsD. 

But I rayself waa loved by a IftUe wwnaa who dtd not suit me eo with all 
of us love waa odioua m each case. 

Each of U8 yearoed deUrioasly for his oompanlon in suf ering, remote and 
eloee at the same tette, enteogied and ectan^ing.^ 

Literary patterns are by no means the only contribution of 
the Greeks to Arab Ufe in that early a^. Arab drinking eti> 
i^uette, to select an illustratiim from an entirely different section 
of social activity, follows Creek etiquette very closely.’* The 
Greeks, to mention just a few characteristic details, drank their 
toasts only from left to right.’’ The Arabs tirculated the cup in 

wEd. &. Gayer (London, 1938), S, 1; it wooki be easy to add a great many 
cooreaxaffiFte, 

* Frig. V. 1-C; wans. J. M Rdrnnwh (*Xoib Dmawal library^’ fLobdon and 
New York, 198^). 

^Odm L 38; ef. O. ftaqoali, Ontu liruo (noreneo, 1920), pp. 496-97. 

** Vl, 17-90, Iba cDotiva found mocb fara with lata poets; ef. the azamplea 
eoOeeted by R Oeya, SBAW (PhiL-tast. BI), CXCH (1919), Ahh. Ul, 99^6. 

R. Qeyar, 8BAW (PhiL4usL El), CQ/ (1906), AUi. VI, 218, notes the e23at> 
ease of such agreeaent without, boweva, mttticnlng any 

wg, Athenaeiw, OeqMMspfeua^ Waal. C. B. Gullck (Loadoa and 
New Y<A, 1927-41). U, 193-91 
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the same sense.’* Both peoples were fond of perfumed wines.” 
Both the Arab and the Greek reveler trailed his skirt behind him 
on the ground as an expression of his frivolously high spirits.’* 
Arabs as well as Greeks strewed the banquet room with dowers’* 
and crowned themselves with wreaths.** Even the pious custom 
of dedicating a few drops of the wine to the gods as a libation 
survived at least into the eleventh century, although there was 
notlihig in the Islamic milieu to encourage it. 

No sooner had the Arabs set foot on and conquered territories 
formerly held by the Eastern Empire and Greek civilization 
than a second wave of Hellenistic influence swept into love 
poetry. 

The first personality of note in whose verse this new element 
manifests itself seems to be Abh Du^aib, who spent the last years 
of his life in Egypt (d. ca. 050). It is more than likely that it was 
in this former Byzantine province that he got the inspiration 
for the markedly sentimental poems of Ms later period.** Toward 
the end of the century the “new" style had become the vogue, 
particularly among the so-called Medinese group of poets. 

c.g.. 'Amr b. Kul^am (Ji. ea. 570), v9. 5, with TS, Nblddte'e 

ntrmks, 8BAW (PliU.-hist Kl.), OXL (1303), Abh. Vll, 34, utd G. Jacob, 
AUcrab. Bedinn^rdAfn C2d ad.), p. 100; aI$o al-Waltd b. Ya 2 id (d. 744), ed. T. 
Gabrieh, Frag. 40.1, io RSO, XV (1935), 47. 

Gf. Jacob, op. ctt., pp. 103 and 250, and LograDd, op. eii., p. 57. 

'•a. Qeyer, SBAW (PhiU-htot Kl.), CXCH (1SI9). Abh. HI, 259, where 
Plutarch Alabiadea \ and xvi aod Horace Satirst I. 2.25 ara referred to. 

Mea, op. eit., p. 399; for carUar Arabic rafereDcea ef., e.g., JOCIl, 20, 
and LV, a-lO. 

** Cf. Met, op, eit., p. 399; an earlier Inatance, Mutt* b, lyAa (jL ca. 750), 
AfffAnt (lat ed.), XII, 93*. 

a U. M. Daudpota, The T7\fi\tenes of Arabic Poetry on the Dwdopmerd of Pernan 
Poeby (Bombay, 1984), pp. Ul-43, liet« both Arabic and Peraian malaoces. In ttu0 
coonectiOA it might be mectiooed that AbO Miblan's (d. co. 027) famous verses 
(ed. C. Undberg (Uidcfi, 1886], pp. 61*62; ed. L. Abel [Uldea, 1887], XV, 1-2) 
in which the poet asks to be buned uoder vines—v6. 2 haa also b«on ascribed to 
A'shi, Frag. 172.1—closely resemble clanical lines such as AnUtolofia Pdetina 
vil, 28 (an anonymoua sepulchral ep^ram for Anacreon) vul Lesena’a dictum in 
Plautus, Curcuftc, vs. 104. In tbslr form, AbO Mibiao’s veraes appear to parody 
ash-Sbanfari’a forceful Lne io whlcb he expresses the wish to remain unbuHed, a 
prey for the bye&a (cf. ^omdso, ed. G. W« Prsytag [Boon, 1823-51], 1,342),* 

*• Cf. J. Ksil, Aba £>u*ot5 (Hanover. 1936), Introduction, p. 3. 
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While in pre-Islnmic days eentimcDtal love of the kind de¬ 
scribed above is met with on comparatively rare oocaaons, it 
becomes the accepted emotional pattern durii« the secrod part 
of the aeventh century, and, with it, the lovendeath topic comes 
to be employed by every poet of rank. Famous are the lines of 
Jamil al-‘Udrt (d. 701) in which he awakens his sleeping coni- 
lades in the dead of night to ask them, “Does love kill a mnn? 
"Yea/’ they replied, “it breaks his bones, leaves him perplexed, 
chased out of his wits.”** 

The real contribution of this age to the love-death concept is, 
however, the idea that the chaste lover who dies of his love is a 
martyr and thus as sure of Paradise as the martyr of the Holy 
War. The Prophet Mohammed himself is represented as pro¬ 
nouncing this verdict and tiiereby conferring “official” standing 
on this type of lover. A conaderabk number of stories sic told 
featuring the pure love and usually resulting in the death of one 
or both of the lovers.** Tbs sad story of “Majntln and Uilii” 
became a favorite, never again to isappear from Arabic or from 
Persian and Turkish literature. Itissignificant that the historici¬ 
ty of Mainhn was doubted at a very early date. Nonetheless, a 
collection of his melancholy and somewhat spineless poetry has 
reached us.** 

The suggestion may be ventured that the concept of the mar¬ 
tyr of love constitutes an original contribution of Arabic po¬ 
etry. In it are fused two earlier developments: the originally 
Gr »?k notion of the vic^ of love and that other Greek idea of 
the lover as fighter or soldier.** It is well known that Christian 
martyrology medft extensive use of erotical phraseology, and 

»£d. F. OAbrM. TtH. 11-% ■ S30, TYB (19S7-88), 62; Cnu. ly tU 
vriter, 7A« Afcb BmiOft, el N. A Fitil (PiiaecOn, 1944), p. ISA 

•* Cf. R. F»nt, Frifiar^bia^ LmSmpwcMbMm (B«ra. 1937), pp. 9 It. for 
IMSplM. 

•Cf. OAl, 1,41 ftad SU|^ 1. Si; B. A. NkMmi, BI, 01,96, releit U> Uu 
iMlA «mire«f. AnMbtf McUmesUJ bwo ist taa pwtod is the ‘U4rits <Ur«a, ths 
fotUdlAuM, 'Us TteUco of W’;«t O. L. Defis Vida, BT, TV, 969, on this per- 
•OBSco, W L. MsieisBOQ. ibuL. IT, 990, «o <D4rita (•Ptetonic) lovs. 

• Cf. tbs sutbor, JAOS, LXn. 9SS, o. SSs, aad the litersture thert quoCsd; 
ftxsfflpleo are too Crequeat to nquirs qteeisl tiftuc. 
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there is no doubt that the Arabs had, by that time, become fa¬ 
miliar with ChrUttan martyrology. The transfer of the fighter- 
martyr concept to the battles of love appears as a rather bold 
and perhaps somewhat frivolous, at any rate, a highly original, 
innovation of the later seventh century. The trend of the times 
toward using religious topics in love poetry and love phraseol¬ 
ogy in religious verse stroi^ly supports this assumption.®’ 

Either Jamil or his contemporary, Ibn Qois ar-RuqayyAt, was 
the first to call love madness, another testimony to 

the increasing effectiveness of Greek ideas. Perhaps a hundred 
years later, when a theoredcal interest in the nature of love be¬ 
gan to show, the Platonic definition of love as a sort of divine 
madness®® Is brought forward by one of the disputants of that 
famous conference on love held by the learned circle of the 
Barmakid vizier, Yabyh b- gftlid (disgraced in 803).®® Plato’s 
definition recurs many times. It may suffice here to refer to Ibzi 
DA^Od’s (d. 909) Kitdb az^zahra*^ and the Ra$&Hl of the Pure 
Brethren of Basra.®® It is interesting that in this case the poets 
were ahead of philosophers in making use of Greek inspira¬ 
tion. 

There is no need to trace the models of every major topos of 
this '‘Medinese’’ love poetry (as easily could be done), nor is it 
necessary to follow any further the fascinating development of 
Arabic love poetry destined to reach a new peak in the lyrics of 

For thii Irwd of. ebovo, chip, iv, and P. Sobwftn, b. oM IV 
(Ulpsig, 2S-SS. 

w Ibn er-Ru^Ayyit, X, 3, tod Appwi., XXX, I; JunQ, Frag. 6S.d. Wltb 
Ibo QbIb uotbor HoUonlatlo motivo, tbit of tbo hurl divided botveon two lovoe. 
ftppun io ArAblc verto; of. Ibn QaIi, VIll, 3, 6; XIII, XXIV, 1-8; Ull, 3; 
{& Oreab, of., e.f., ATtihchffia Patalina zii. 8S-CI, 93, And 94. 

•• FhMdrot 244A; of. Atoo 94SC. 

'■ jVfuniy, VI, dS6: for ad ASAlytia of ibe idcM oSorod during ChlA iSauco of. 
the WTlt«r, JffSS. XI (1952), SSS-SA StiU MrUer diacu«iooA of love m»7 bo ro- 
fiectod Id v«me by ^UlAyyn (d. 823), siAMr of EArCUi Ar-Raebld, quoted by GoJd- 
eiber.^dhviten, p. 22$. 

« P. IS. 

"HI, es. Nybl^e lotroduotioo to hi* trAoelAtion of Ibo H a k d, TS« DoM’t 
A^Acfc-ftJV, ud H. Ritter, XXI (1933), 84-109, ehould be consulted for 
furtber prelimlAAry jaformAtion. It should be empiiAaised thAt the depeadenos of 
AfAblo on Greek love theory is very fAr-r«Achiag. 
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&l-'AbbAs b. al-Abnaf in »der to understand the spiritual kin- 
ship of the lyrical passages of the Anbian N^hU wi^ Hellen- 
iaric poetry. At l^at one section of the Arab public and the 
Arab UtUrateure took over the erotic conventions of the Hellen- 
iaric epoch; for the most part, we will have to assume, without 
realizing the true source of outlook or phraseology. 

How perfectly the Arabic poet entered into the spirit of his 
predecessors will be percmved through an analyws of these 
verses culled again from the larmoyant story of Honan of Ba^ro. 
You made a coveaut wHb me that 70 Q would ramaia faithful; but when yoti 
had gaiaed poswehQii of toy IwaH you daeeivtd me. 

I oonjura you by Allah, if 1 die. that you «5-“ ^ tombrtoae, Thii wai 
a ilavo of iora:“ 

That perchance aooM who hath felt the aame flame may paw by the 

lorer'i grava and rity him. 

Nearly every conceit employed in these lines could be 
matched from Meleager of Gadsra (first century b.c.) : 

We swore, be to lore me, and 1 oerer to leare him; but now be aaya that 
euob vowi are in running wnter. 

When I an dead, I pny thee lay me under earth and write above, Love 1 
^ to Death. 

I will leave lettere uttering thia voice, Look, etranger, on Love'e murdered 
man. 

Even myeeH I oerry the woondaef love and shed team over thy teere.'* 

Thus fully has the Arab lover and poet responded to the tune 
of the love-lorn Greek. 

V 

Indian and Peraan, Jewish and Greek, Babylonian and 
Egyptian, together with gentunely Arabian elements, have been 
welded into one by the unknown masters responsible for the 
overwhelming richness of Uie corpus of the AroHon NiffhU. Out¬ 
wardly, the Arabic language, inwardly, the ^irit of Islam unite 
those manifold threads into one daiallng tapesixy. In this syn- 

■ This ver« is quoted la Anbie. JAOS, LXU, SSS, a. 82. 

**AniMetia PeCrtMo. v, S, u. 74. v. 2L5. lii- 72; shghUy ebriaged tmai. 
J. W. Meckeil, lertvei en (Loadoo, 1214), p. 1<I2; for Che Anbtc wt», of. 

lone, op. rit, pp. 81S-14. The tnetive of Aa(W»p»o ▼. 8 wee Ukea up by Cetullua, 
Prac.LXX. 
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thesis of the disparate the Arabuin Nights present a likeness on 
a smAll scale of Islaroic civilisation aa a whole. 

With a certwn shift in emphasis, away from the Indian, •• 
Babylonian, and Egyptian, and toward the Persian, the Greek, 
and the Judeo-Christtan, and, of course, with much greater 
stress on the genuinely Arabic, the structure of Islamic civilisa¬ 
tion repeats the structure of the Nights. Islamic dvilisation is 
thoroughly syncretistic, and it proves its vitality by coating 
each and every borrowing with its own inimitable patina. 

«*lt \* worth nnilng that Al*BtoOnl (d. 104S1. cbe gr«at«at Muslim expert ec 
India, was perfectly awar« of tba reltUve inalgniflcance ef the IndUn influence 
on hie civlUsetlon. Both the aUtement of faol and tho roaenna ueounting for this 
Hituotinn nro frkun<l In a IVwuro tif llCrQn1'e^i(dto9>$a£dana ("Dooknf Dni(9”)i 
tranxlatcd the unictue IlruM manuscript by M. Meyerhof, fiUnde Culturt. 
XI (lttl7)i 37. llftrimbraoua Chrmoi/nipky 02 avere tho Oroeka and only the 
Qreeka U) have prtivldod the ftiundatinne uf Arab philcieophy, motliernatlea, and 
medicine, throe hranclice tif loaminit in which the Arahe oame io aurpoei "the 
anolont [aagcal la tho oxootnoea uf thoir knnwledtfo.*' 



CHAPTER TEN 
CONCLUSION 
I 

T he casual onlooker a struck by the picturesque uniformity 
of Islamic civilieataoQ. Individual objects aa well as entire 
cities appear to speak the same Fonwntproch^, most clearly 
symbolised by the tinuous iatrieades of the Arabic script, the 
foreignness of it all being emphasized and protected by a difB* 
cult and puzsling language. Gradually, the student becomes 
aware of the inexhaustible diversity hiding behind the colorful 
veil, and he perceivee the national and the regional elements. 
Further analysis reveals tim alien provenience of much that 
looked indigenous; stilli in the end, the most careful investiga* 
tion will have to testify to timt unity in the spiritual structure 
and that amazing power of adaptation that will present the for* 
eign borrowing, hardly recogni^le, in native garb. More and 
more we have cotne to discover non-Arab or non'Iilamic ele* 
mente in the framework of this civilisation; tiie Christian, the 
Jewish, and, increasiDgly prominent, the Hellenistic and the 
Persian contributions stand out clearly to the triuned eye, the 
early Muslim scholars themselves being alive to some extent to 
their dependence on non-Muslim erudition. The evolution of 
Mohammed's preaching, with ita comparatively poor back- 
ground of Arabian civilization, into the cultural system of Islam, 
with its claim to universal vaUdity, forcefully coloring with ita 
own and unmistakable luster every ^gle object appropriated 
and every single thought accepted, is one of the moat f sscinating 
spectacles history presents.* 

Islamic civilisation seems omnivorous but actually is highly 
selective. It has admitted, even searched for, such contribu¬ 
tions from outade as would help It to keep Its identity under 

i £& itrlvifii lot utttfon&itj of u » fint ft«p towziil lull poUUttl ftnd 
euiturzl Talfn ecAtiawa the ptdier ot iiapcrial Rome b fU Eftsten 

provlttMi. 
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changed conditions. So it welcomed Greek dialectics, the ^th- 
od of allegorical interpretation, the psychology of Christm 
asceticism, as means of broadening its base beyond the limita¬ 
tions inherent in the koranic text- It cultivated the "montaJ 
habits*’ that had supported Greek research, vis., “the ability to 
discuss problems according to the categories of formal logic, the 
appreciation of purely theoreticai s^culation, and, above all, 
the acknowledgment of a 'secuku' science, fully independent of 
any religious sectarianism."* It encouraged foreign skills: the 
Christian physician, the Indian mathematician, and the PerMan 
administrator and musician could count on appreciation and 
reward. It tried, and not infrequently preserved, alien forms of 
organisation; the guilds of the ancient world, the financial sys¬ 
tem of the Saseanian treasury, and the age-old oriental idea of 
rclijpou* despotism remained live forces. Islam even took over 
some of the prejudices and abuses of the civilisations it meant 
to supersede; the dislike for pictorial representation of living 
beings and the worship of the saints, and, on the other hand, the 
system of the harem with its paraphernalia of eunuchs and 
homosexuality were allowed to survive although not necessarily 
approved. But while Islam for many a century continued liberal 
in accepting information, techniques, objects, and customs 
from all quarters, it was careful to eliminate or neutralise any 
element endangering its relijpous foundation, and it endeavored 
contistsntly to obscure the foreign character of imporUnt bor¬ 
rowings and to reject what could not be thus adjusted to its 
style of thinking and feeling. 

Through emphasis on religion as the principal bond between 
people, Islam was capable, to a contiderable extent, of maintain¬ 
ing the intellectual unity of its area long after poUtical disinte¬ 
gration had set the various sections apart and against one an¬ 
other. The educated Muslim was acceptable ev^ywhere on 
Muslim territory. The faith, learning baaed on t^s faith—al¬ 
though not always in harmony with it—and Arabic as the lan¬ 
guage of both kept united what the changing fortunes of 
princes and generals bad ripped asunder and constantly re¬ 
grouped. Ibn Batttlta, the famous traveler (d. 1377), a native 

»G. L, DeE* Vldft, Oour Quarterly, 30CI (1***). 21S-1S. 
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of Tangier, was made a judge first in Delhi, India, and later in 
the Maidive Islands when be happened to pass through those 
countries. That great historian and statesman, Ibn galdtln, 
born in Tunis, served various princes in North Africa and 
finally sat as Chief Judge in Cairo. The number of non-Turks 
who on the ba^ of their Muslim faith rose to high and highest 
office in the Ottoman Empire is legion.* The renowned physi¬ 
cian and visier of the Mongols, Kaahld ad-DIn (d. 1318), in a 
letter instructs “one of bis a^nts in Asia hDnor as to the ade¬ 
quate remuneration in money and presents of the learned men 

in the Maghrib_who had written books in his honor. Of 

these ten, ox were resident in Cordova, Sevilla and other parts 
of Andalusia, and four in Turns, Tripolis and QayrawAn."* Po¬ 
litical disunity had as yet left communication of ideas and the 
travels of the learned unaffected. 

Conservatism expressing itself as the determination never to 
let go of past achievement and thus unduly accentuating the 
crudeness of iu origins, and the tendency natural to despotism 
and orthodoxy to discourage revision and reform, combined 
with Islam’s catholic curioaty and receptiveness, are respon¬ 
sible for that lack of integration of the component elements 
which makes Islamic civilisation look like a torso. Arrested in 
its growth during the eleventh century, it has remsined an un¬ 
fulfilled promise. It lost the power of subjecting the innumer¬ 
able elements to an organising idea more comprehensive than 
the desire for individual salvation. It stagnated in self-infilcted 
sterility. And expecting renascence from return to its be^nnings 
Islam, m the last centuries of the Middle Ages, weeded out 
whatever remnants of Hellenism could still be isolated from its 
structure. 

It is fairly obvious that five cultural strains determined the 
Islamic development. Mohammed welded Judeo-Christian and 
Arabic ideas and values in his teaching. Speaking for Arabs, he 

> Oymp* nbh ii»Uec«t rran pndeDOcn^ Europe Mcswt Um preralence of 
4b«oluUee) m ft coirtnbiJtOfT (ftcfcv m leodwiac poMbie tbe bolding of poliUeal 
office in different lUtee by (be oftOMiDdiTiduaL 

* Quoted from maiwecript by E. O. bon*. Ar^Han ifedian# (Cambridge, 
loe.* 
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canonized as much ae fea^ble of the pagan tradition. He com¬ 
bated and disciplined but never fundamentally changed Arab 
mentality. The religion of the Koran meant a huge advance for 
his people, but it was backward compared with the spiritual 
stage reached elsewhere in Hither Asia. The insistence on the 
Arabic background assured hCohammed’s originality, but the 
relative backwardness of Islam was never quite to be elimi¬ 
nated, owing to the understandable reluctance of the later gen¬ 
erations to part with the associations of the hallowed origins. 
Jewish and Ohristian inspiration went into the formation of the 
early revelation. No other influence ever reached down as 
deeply to the very roots of Islam. 

Mohammed met neither Christianity nor Judaism at their 
best. But it may be doubted if the theology of the Fathers and 
the ethics of the rabbis would have proved stronger stimuli to 
the Prophet than the somewhat vague concoction of a humani¬ 
tarian monotheism from which he gleaned a variety of concepts, 
wise eayinp, and narrative matter. Later, the church presented 
itself in its armor of Greek dogmatics and side by side with un¬ 
alloyed Greek philosophy. But, here agun, Islam was not too 
fortunate in the representatives of Hellenic thought whom it en¬ 
countered: Instead of Plato, Neo-Platonism, instead of Plotinus, 
Porphyry and Proclus, and Aristotie mostly as seen through the 
commentaries of the epigoni. Moreover, the Greek view of the 
world was received through translations, more often than not 
made from a Syriac vertion of the original, which, while admir¬ 
able accomplitiiments, were inadequate, as the Arabs them¬ 
selves were inclined to realise.* Still, it was under the impact of 
Hellenism on every area of thought, be it philosophy, the sci¬ 
ences, or literary theory, and under that of the Persian tradition 
that Islamic civilisation passed through that glorious era of the 
ninth and tenth centuries whose colorful intensity and diversity 
will always astound and enchant the spectator. 

The Persian tradition, itself strongly affected by an earlier 
influx of Hellenism, showed its power in molding the forms and 
ethics of civic life- It was sympathetic to speculation but also to 


*Cf. {/tti/AVidn, I, 38-40. 
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ritualism, and it furnished the Muslim mind with a peat ^ 
of imaginAtJve and moralistic subject matter, part of which it 
had absorbed from Indian wurcee. Hie world of the ancient 
Orient, of which, in a sense, pre-Islamic Arabm had been part 
and survival, makes itself felt most forcefull? below the surface 
of standard Islam, in popular beliefs, that is, and m sectarian 
theolc^y. It should be remembered in this context that much 
‘‘ancient Oriental” maUrial waa communicated indirectly, for 
example, through the Persian tradition to whoee formation 
earUer cultural etrata had made significant contributions. What 
other elements can be traced in Islamic civiliaaUon are hardly 
relevant for the understanding of its structure. Indian medicine 
and pharmacology, Indian mathematics, possibly Indian my^ 
tical as well as literary theory were known, to some extent, and 
influenced the development of certain compartments of Muslim 
learning. They did not, however, add any deciave trait to the 
cultural profile of Islam.* 

The tolerant attitude of Islam to the foreign material and its 
powers of assimilation are Ukely to create the impreaBion of 
lacking ot^inality. But Islam’s origmality coosiata exactly in 
the capacity of adapting the alien insiwation to its needs, of 
re-creating it in its own garb, and of rejecting the unadaptable. 
Islam can hardly be called creative in the sense that the Greeks 
were creative in the fifth and fourth centimes B.c. or the West¬ 
ern world since the Reniuseance, but its flavor is unmistakable 
on whatever it touched; and, while very little of its conceptual 
and not too much of its emotional contrition is new or 
unique, its style of thought and range of feelings are without a 
real precedent. 

Consequently, to understand both the mechanics and the 
spirit of Islamic dvUisation, it is necessary not only to trace 
foreign borrowings but to ^ipraise their effectiveness. This ef¬ 
fectiveness can be measured, so to speak, only by the extent to 
which the borrowing is absorbed into a “native” train of 
thought or is made a stepplngstone in its further development. 
And it is evident that effectiveness and conapicuousness are un¬ 
likely always to coindde. 

The representatives oS the kaldm operated with Greek tools. 
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Greek terms, Greek methods, and Greek problems directed their 
endeavors. But they were content to accept the bseic Islamic 
premises which the the philosophers proper, refused. * 

There can be no doubt ^at men like al-Kini (d. 873) or al- 
Fftfibf (d. 950) were both greater minds and greater Hellenists 
than their Mu^taailite contempor axles. Nevertheless, it was 
these Mu^tazilites who forced a measure of the Greek approach 
into orthodox thought, whereas the Aristotelian speculation of 
the faUaifa remained the esoteric and relatively ineffective 
property of a small group- This group is of the highest im¬ 
portance for the history of philosophy but of doubtful repute 
within the community of the faithful. 

In the field of literary theory, borrowings from the classics 
remaned ineffective w^never it was intended to introduce 
Greek poetics. Ai-FArdbt's Canons of Potiry^ and the interpreta^ 
tions of Aristotle’s Pootics by Avicenna (d. 10S7) and Averroes 
(d. 1108)’ will have to be regarded as nothing but curios by the 
historian of Arabic theory- It is not the misunderstandings of 
their Greek model or the clumsy terminology to which they had 
to resort but the utter unrelatedness of the material from which 
Aristotle deduced his views with that at the disposal of the Arabs 
which caused future of their efforts to influence the Arab littera¬ 
teurs. Philological error aggravated but did not condition this 
lack of response. 

Another, infinitely more subtle, attempt at instilling Greek 
method into Arabic literary theory was made by Qudima b. 
Ja'fer (d. 922). In his CriHcUm of PotUy QudAma did not use 
Aristotle's Posh'cs, but he must have been familiar with his 
Rhetoric and his logical writings. ‘ Qud&ma, a Christian convert 
to Islam and a government official who wrote a book on taxa¬ 
tion, divided poetics into five parte, treating of meter, rhyme, 
lejucobgical means, subject matter, and criticism- To make 

•fid. aad trAM. A. J. Arbery, RSO, XVXI (I98e-S7), 26^7^ 

* On thwe int«rpr«tAtioni cf. F. GAbrteli, RSO, Xll (l92?»-80), Wl-331. 

I QudftmA nAy, bowAver, hAvA lUAd tbe PoeCica In prepArlng the mAleriAl ^At 
lAUr went into the ojuna^. Cf. t^aqd cbApe. 8-11, with Poatia, 

obApe. 20-31. AJid eee TAbe ^iMAin'e IntroductioD to the ediUoo (Ceiro, 1988). 
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Arabic poetry fit the Aristotelian concept of the epideicfcic genre 
(oratory of display), QudAma arranges the poetical kinds not 
very satisfactorily under the categones of prwse and satire. 
Despite occasional loss of contact with the realities of Arabic 
poetry, his treatanent of poetics is an accomplahment of con¬ 
siderable value and undoubtedly the most intelUgent attempt 
ever made to construct an Arabic poetics on Greek lines. His 
terminology is fairly independent and none too artificial. He 
might have succeeded but for the foreign flavor of his clasdfica- 
tions and definitions, too obviously based on Aristotelian lo^c.* 
While al-Flrfibl met with no response whatever when he out- 
Uned the Greek Cononi <3j Potty, Qudfima was quoted frequent¬ 
ly and with respect by the thcorisU of the next hundred and 
fifty years. Thus al-'Askarl (d. 1005) and Ibn Rashlq (d. 1064 or 
1070) never fail to register tus opinion when it deviates from 
their own- But after the eleventh century his influence, never 
strong enough to secure him more than an honorable mention, 
is completely overcome, although his definitions continue to be 
listed as a matter of form>^* 

The mun stream of Arabic theory is believed by the Arabs 
themselves to emanate from the native" poetics of Ibn al- 
MuHass (d. 908). Ibn al-Mu^tau proposes to show that the 
figures of speech which the public considers the distinctive 
quality of the "modem" poetry (suppoeed to begin with Mus¬ 
lim b. al-Walld [d. 823] and represented especially by AbO 
Tamm&m [d. 846] and al-Bubturl [d. 897]) are not really 
modem inventions but occur in ancient poetry and proee as well 
as in the Koran. His every statement is based on Arabic ma¬ 
terial. He offers a somewhat gauche terminology which, on 
the surface, appears genuinely Arabic. The very inadequacy of 
his approach'-he merely establishes five figures of speech to 
which he adds thirteen excellendes, or beauties, of style without 
so much as trying to explain his reasons for distinguishing be¬ 
tween the two categoriee—would bear witness to the "Arabic" 

* CS. aIjo 1. KretcUtonkj, I« orMntot, ^QCIZl (IMS), SS-SS. 

II Thflj VO earned ever iote Uie Swl pi twin Winn <d Arabic Cheer? ic the 
worhe U — (d. L22S) oad hk eemmenUtaa, ehqoswtii! (d. 1838) sod 
at-lWUOiU (d. 1380).* 
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origin of his disquisition.“ Ibn aJ-Mu'tazs well avoids that 
foreign atmosphere of formal logic which made Qudftma's work 
at the same time a better and, to the Arab critics, a less attrac¬ 
tive book. 

Nonetheless, the Kitdh aUadi^, the “Book of the New Style, 
ie unthinkable without Greek antecedents. The five figures 
which, in Ibn al-Mu^tasz’ view, make up the bodf' are all of 
Greek origin. They are metaphor, antithesis, paronomasy, ploke 
(redd af-«a ;2 and, through a curious misunderstand¬ 

ing, the syllogism, or more exactly, the erUhyrMma, 
d-Jcaldmi, an error quickly eliminated by his successors.'* 
Among the excellencies Ibn al-Mu^taaz includes the simile, 
which the Arabs continued to distinguish from the metaphor in 
accord with Aristotle's definition of the two terms, even to the 
extent of using his example, only replacing Achilles with that 
stand-by of the grammatical example, Zaid, So they declare, 
with the Stagirite,” “Zaid is like a lion in courage” to be a 
simile, while "Z«d, a lion," constitutes a metaphor. 

Thus, here again, the disguised and “obscured" borrowing 
proved the more effective. Subeequent developments tended to 
strengthen the Greek influence while concealing it. In purely 
Arabic garb such basic ideas of Greek theory were introduced as 
the distinction between figures of speech and figures of thought,'^ 

•> It ii KMibk thftt th« divtoiun b«twMn ma^n and buod on the 

ob8*rv»Uoa, ucribtd by W. CmImI {OLZ. 198S, «oL 147) U> Iba that 

it 10 only tha flv* tgiurn of the that a« aim freqiieuUy used by the "mod- 
tm" postti wbewas tbs eatagorio* of ths ars bo roora prsvaloal in modani 

ihsB in ancient stylo. Unfertuastoly, tho t«*t of tbs aUndV Bsllher supports 

Bor rsftttas this ©xpUnation. This writer is IncUnsd to doubt ths factual corrset- 
nsss of CasVcl'i opinion that ths na^n rscur with ths sams trsqusiwy in old and 
new poetry- Still, Caaksl may have adequatsly retraced Ibn al-Mu«ta«s' line of 
thought.* 

M The ga ms type of roiauBdersUndiag occurred when al-BlqiUfiol, ei- 
Qur>An p 27 of trace., treated miaiadt. accurate eorrsepondsocebetwieB wording 
and Idea, as a figure of spsoeb. Better autboritiea place it eorrectly with *fndb airf 
Ijd* probnty and concision; the tenoa reproduce Aristotle's distinction, Bhtlmc ui, 
12. *6 (1414a), of sapAss fsfis, odelsioWo, tj/nUmia, Of. else al-PirftM's 
the "•yU<««Uc poet," op. cil.. p. 272*. 

“fiAstonc lii. 4. 8 (140fib). 

“ "SebemaU lessee. schsmaU dinnojas/al-badMyylt al-lafaiyya, al-badWyyftt 
ai-rda<iiawiyya,” 
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or the concept of literary theory as an "art.”“ And very con¬ 
siderable U the number of Greek terms of critical appreciation 
that, in the couree of this morement, made their way into 
ArsWc criticism without being suspected of foreign origin. The 
very word maJ^dtin, ezceUendes, which Ibn al-Mu^tais employe, 
bdrid, "frigid/* and mofftfl*, artificial or faked, are three in¬ 
stances select^ at rand^ as illustrations from three separate 
branches of the critic’s vocabulary.^ 

More anything else does thin hiding of the foreign influ¬ 
ence and the concomitant increase in its power of stimulation 
contribute to the apparent uniformity and roundednese of 
Muslim civilisation. 

II 

It is fair but somewhat misleading to judge Muslim scientific 
achievement by the outstanding accomplishments of a handful 
of exceptional men. It is fair because the unusual contribution 
remams to infiuence remote generations, misleading with respect 
Co the attitude toward his work of the average Muslim investi¬ 
gator. To him, the sciences were fundamentally a stable system 
of formal and material truths commiinicated to roan for safe¬ 
keeping in what we should call prehistoric times. Ibn al-Qifti 
{<L 1248) points out: 

"The learned of the nations are at variance about who was 
the first to discourse on Wisdom, and its pillars, pro¬ 

paedeutics, rtydds, logic, moafig, natural and theological (physi¬ 
cal and metaphyrical) sdeoces ifdhf), each group finding 
him amongst their own people. But he would not be the first 
in reality. But when t^ inTeetigators had looked into the 
matter thoroughly they saw that this (beginning of scientific 
knowledge) was prophetic information sent down upon Idris 
(Henoch). All thcoe originators (awd*il) mentioned in every part 
of the world just gathered up tius knowledge (vouchsafed Idris) 
from the reports of his pupils or the pupils of his pupils.*’^* 

In the same vein, Ibn had explained two centuries 

r«c^ wnSSK' iDotber “irt” Is SaUte, the M«oaiptiifaiDeiit oi tte 9cribe. 

^ Greek eoODtwpvte 9n UU, for the fizot ef. the 

writer, BAqSldnt, Port II, n. 12; tor U»e lirt, leooiteo, cd. Baveler-BliM, 11, 276. 

Qm al-Qiftf, «d. J. Lippert (Leapnc^ 1S09), p. 1. 
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earlier: "We know with certainty that never could man have 
acquired the sciences and arte by hiraaelf guided only by his 
natural abilities and without benefit of instruction- (This ap¬ 
plies, e,g., to) medicine, the knowledge of the phyaolo^cal 
temperaments, the diseases and their causes, in all their numer¬ 
ous varieties, and the invention of adequate treatment and cure 
of each of them by means of drugs or preparations, which could 
never have been actually tried out. For how could anyone test 
every prescrip taon on every disease since this would take tons 
of thousands of years and necessitaM the examinatron of every 
sick person in the world?’' And what goes for medicine goes for 
astronomy, too, etc.'* 

The purpose for which the Lord bestowed this knowledge on 
mankind was to make them realize his glory in the wonders of 
nature.'* So the ultimate result of investigation was predeter¬ 
mined. Studies carried out in the wrong spirit or leading to un¬ 
expected metaphysical conclusions were tainted with heresy. 
The devotees of the Greek ideal of resetf ch for the sake of truth 
alone could not be numerous in an order whose stability, or 
rather whose survival, depended on the perpetual vindication of 

revealed verities. , , 

The psalmist had proclaimed;. "The heavens relate the glcffy 
of God, and the expanse telleth of the work of his han^. * 
The Syrian, Barbadbshabbfi, of Halwin (fl. ca. 600), had ex¬ 
plained: "Three things impede the nature of beings endowed 
with reason and created to accomplish the good: evil, ignorance, 
and weakness.”*' Knowledge is justified by its ethical or educa¬ 
tional value- It begins and ends with admiration of the Creator 
and understanding of his laws. 

On the strength of such considerations Ibn al-Qiftt clastifiw 
the savants interested in the nature of things created and their 


« KiUt /iH-mOai, I, ?2; ^ full«r ertrtct ia BpMilib by M. A«i& 
AUA^ndoiM. IV (i98e-S9), 2SW5. 


•* Of. L*vy* Scciolon' IL WS. 

** Pa. 19:12. Lery. ioc. eit., r*f«a t© thia veiae. 


« Cfluw di la fciutatwn <bt 4ecia$, «d. ud tf ana. A. Sebw, ^ 

IV (Pajia t»8), 329. Scher enooeoualy Identifiad the author With BiJ-^bah^M 
‘Arbiyi; ef. A. BaumaUrk, dor LUvatur <Bonn, 1923), p. 130- 
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Creator in three groupe. Hie first of these are the materialistt, 
dahriypihi, who deny ihe existence of » Maker and have the 
world subsist, as it were, on its own. There has been no be¬ 
ginning to the world’s rotation, and plant spra^ from ^ain 
and grain from plant in an infinite sequence without a fixed 
starting-point. Thales of Miletus was the first to develop thjs 
doctrine. Those who adhere to it are called zanAdii^, 

The second group are the Nattr^kiioscphgn, iabHyyAn. They 
are interested in the active and pasave quabries of naturaJ phe¬ 
nomena, in plants and animals, their structure and anatomy. 
‘They ^orify God and exalt Him and verify through His crea^ 
tures that He is Maker in accord with His own choosing and 
planning, powerful, wise, and knowing. (They realise that) Ho 
isauee the created brings from His wisdom and assi gns to them 
their fate in keeping with Hia knowledge and His will.” They 
infer, however, from the decay viable in all created beings when 
they near the end of their course that man, even as the anima^, 
paMcs away into nothingness. They do not accept the belief 
in man's afterlife in Paradise. They feel that the soul perishes 
with the body. Whatever the prophets and saints saw fit to 
state on this subiect had no other purpose but to safeguard 
order and civilisation by restraining people from misdeeds 
through hope and fear of a future life. “But they err and lead 
into error. They, too, are hererics, tanAdiqa. For only those are 
believers who believe in Ood, the Last D^, the resurrection 
and the quickening of the dead, even as the Books rtcord it.” 

The third group are the metaphyricians, ildAtyydn, the great¬ 
est of them AristotU, whose prrises Ibn al-Qifti rings with re¬ 
markable eloquence. But even he, relying as he did on his own 
reasoning and deprived of the guidance of revelation, went 
astray on some importaot points, and eo did al-F4rAbl and Ibn 
StnA (Avicenna), his foremost exporitors and followers. Their 
work falls into three cat^ories; one of these brands them as un¬ 
believers, the next as innovators, but the third is accepUble. 

This third category is made up ctf the propaedeutic sciences, 
such as arithmeric and geometry, and of formal lo^. These 
have nothing to do with matters of the frith but only with 
demonstrable proporitions and the methods of demonstrarion. 
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Their results cai^not be denied. Their danger consists in sug¬ 
gesting that every subject could be treated with their methods, 
and this assumption would, of course, lead into religious error. 
The dangers of false inference inherent in the natural sciences 
were set forth in dealing with the natural philosophers. Meta¬ 
physics, UQMyydi, the most controvert of all sciences, causes 
the adherents of Aristotle to fall into unbelief when they trust 
demonstrative reasoning beyond its true range and allow them¬ 
selves to deny bodily resurrection, God’s knowledge of particu¬ 
lars, ami the beginning of the world through a definite act of 
God at a definite point of time. The acceptance of seventeen 
other tenets, referred to but not listed by Ibn al-Qifti, classes 
the followers of Aristotle as innovators,” 

We are inclined to admire medieval scholars who broke the 
limitations that theology as the highest of sciences imposed on 
the rationed investigation of the universe. With due respect to 
their intellectual boldness, the question cannot always be 
brushed aside whether those innovators had any right to their 
departure from the established system, In the absence of a 
theory of knowledge the criteria deciding upon the acceptability 
of any particular item were of the vaguest. The habit of specula* 
tion encouraged the putting-forward of opinions which might be 
true but could neither bo proved as facts nor integrated in a 
system which would assign them their proper significance. 

When al-Jibi?, al-Mas<fidi, and the ce-fdfdexjffees their 
belief in evolution, envisaging a gradual ascent of life "from 
mineral to plant, from plant to animal, from animal to man,’'*’ 
they were conjecturing or else restating what Greek opinion had 
surmised from the days of Anaximander. But they had no 
chance, nor did they attempt, bo prove their case. Ni?Aml <Arfidl 
(wrote 1166) is m no position to substantiate his vision of the 
upward development from the inorganic to the organic world. 
The grandeur of the vision is as astounding as the irresponsibil¬ 
ity with which it is propounded. 

"So this kingdom (of the organic world) rose superior to the 

■ rbn pp. 40 - 63 . 

« Q. Sfifton, /nirwJudton » ih* History <4 Scivic* 1927 If.), I, 638, 

speaking of al*Maa'(ldJ. 
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iziorgazuc world ...., &nd the far-reaching Wisdom of the 
Creator so ordained thnt these kingdoms should be connected 
one with another succeesively and continuously, so that in the 
inorganic world the first material, which was clay, underwent a 
process of evolution and became higher in organization until it 
grew to coral, which is the ultimate term of the inorganic world 
and is connected with the most primitive stage of plant-life. 
And the most primitive thing in the vegetable kingdom is the 
thorn, and the most highly developed the date-palm and the 
grape, which resemble the animal kingdom in that the former 
needs the male to fertilise it so that it may bear fruit, while the 
latter flees from its foe. For the vine flees from the bind-weed, 
a plant which, when it twists round the vine, causes it to shrivel 
up, wherefore the vine flees from it. In the vegetable kingdom, 
therefore, there is nothing higher than the date-palm and the 
vine, inasmuch as they have assimilated themselves to that 
which is superior to their own kingdom, and have subtly over¬ 
stepped the limits of their own world, and evolved themselves 
in a higher direction."*^ 

Arabic research continued what might be called an authori¬ 
tarian tradition. What with credulity rampant, standards of 
credibility not consciously evolved, most of the work stimu¬ 
lated by foreign impulses, and revealed theology setting the 
style, the abortive recognition of observational and experi¬ 
mental methods of truth-finding appears little short of miracu¬ 
lous. To appreciate the outlook of the times, both in the East 
and in the West, it must be realised that "in those days the art 
of observation was so undeveloped (let alone the art of experi¬ 
mentation) that the facts which it revealed seemed very chai^e- 
able and shaky; whatever positive knowledge they had was not 
very reliable; any one of their scientific statements could easily 
be challenged. Compared with that, the theological construc¬ 
tions seemed unshakable; they were not based upon observa¬ 
tion, hence no amount of observation could destroy them; they 
were not based upon deduction, hence no amount of logic could 

** CkahAr Mo^Oia, tmu. S. G. firoire« (Loodon, 1031), p. 6; cf. p. d for cliDllAr 
remftrks about the animAl kin^eca. Tha qucstioR ia <ii«cuwed bh«fiy b/ Broim«, 
Arcbion Ueiieina, pp. lia-lS.* 
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impugn them. They stood apart and above the world of ex¬ 
perience."” 

The same Jibi^ who refutes by experiment the superstition 
that snakes are unable to stand the scent of the rue and who 
asks a butcher to show him testicles and faucial bag of a camel 
so as to disprove the popular idea that these organs disappear 
when the animal is slaughtered,” docs not hesitate to accept 
the report that the period of gestation for the rhinoceros is 
seven years and that during this time the young occasionally 
leaves the womb of his mother to graze awhile» afterward to 
return until he is finally given birth for good, Al-Maa^dt, 
puzzled by this piece of information, inquired among the na« 
tives of the rhinoceros' habitat, who assured him emphatically 
that it was incorrect.^’ AW&tu?, as well as, later, ad-Dam1rl 
(d. 1405), when discussing animals or processes of nature sub* 
scribed to what authoritative writers of the past had afllrmed so 
that, in many instances, their exactitude depends entirely on 
tho accuracy of their sources.” 

The great physicians of the ninth and tenth centuries, above 
all, ar-R&zt (d. ca. 925), whose writii^s exercised considerable 
influenco on Western medical thinking, developed great pre¬ 
cision in the observation and description of symptoms. ''The 
outbreak of small-pox is preceded by continuous fever, aching in 
the back, Itching in the nose arxd shivering during sleep. The 
main symptoms of its presence are: back-ache with fever, sting¬ 
ing pain in the whole body, congestion of the face, sometimes 

**8ftrtoa. op. ciL, 1. 8.* 

** BrOGk«lm*aD, OAL, Suppl., I, 240. This 4ppdAl to obMrvaUoo remindt ol 
AuguiUjio’i kooplag 4 illc* of pMcock meit to tcet (and. u it turnod cut, conflrza) 
tb« foneral boUaf that thti bird^a Saab waa axaoapt from eorruptioa (of. D$ eiviUiit 
dn xU. 4). SittUari; Dlcuil (wrota 82fi), who haa aaeu AbO Lubiba. th« alapbant 
<d. 810) glvan to CbarlotMsna by H&tCb ar>Raabld, nbukos Soliaua (third 
ceat.) for awertios that oo olepbaat iru ablo to lie down (of. Beasley, op. oti.. I, 
818 and 326). 

** Carta de Vauz, Pemouri dt Vltiarn, I, 102; ef. I, SS7-88, where 

Maa^dt hae rafereiioe to JAbiei ATopewdn, Vll, 40.** 

*'0{. al*JUus’ aserUon that "wbea the ant atoree oom for food it mutilate* 
each graia la such a way u (c preheat it from germiDating.’* This obeervatlon la 
correot, but al-JAbi| iuit took It over sight uoeeaa from Piiay. See firowae, 
o»V Cf TV, 440-41. 
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shrinkage, violent redness of the cheeks and eyes, a sense of 
pressure in the body, creeping of the flesh, pain in the throat 
and breast accompanied by difficulty of respiration and cough¬ 
ing, dryness of the mouth, thick salivation, hoarseness of the 
voice, headache and pressure in the head, excitement, anxiety, 
nausea and unrest. Excitement, nausea and unrest are more 
pronounced in measles than in amall-pox whilst the aching in 
the back is more severe in small-pox than in measles.’'** Ar- 
RAzl’s Approach was truly scientific, and he went so far as to 
write a tract ‘^On the Tact That Even Skilful Physicians Can¬ 
not Heal All Diseases.’’ 

‘Alt b. al-‘Abbfis al-Majtiet {Jt. ca. 970-80) expressly enjoins 
observation end empirical study of diseases on the future phyM- 
dsn. “And of those things which are incumbent on the stu¬ 
dent of this art (i.s., medicine) are that he should constantly at¬ 
tend the hospitals and sick-houses; pay unremitting attention 
to the conditions and circumstances of their inmates, in com¬ 
pany with the moat acute professors of Medicine; and enquire 
frequently as to the state of the patients and the symptoms ap¬ 
parent in them, bearing in mind what he has read about those 
variations, and what they indicate of good or evil. If he does 
this he will reach a high degree in this Art/’” 

Advances of the clinical spirit did not by themselves reduce 
reliance on well-established literary authorities. As a matter of 
fact, it was not before late in the eleventh century that collections 
of experimental data came to be published, without, of course, 
displacing the systematic works of the old style. It is interesting 
to note that t)« authors of such treatises, entitled mi^’orroidf, 
expmmmta, hailed from very different ports of the Islamic 
world. The earliest seems to have been AbQ d-*AlA* Zuhr of 
Cordova (d. 1077/78), the father of the more celebrated physi¬ 
cian Avenzoar (Ibn Zuhr; d, 1161/62); he was followed by the 
Christian Ibn at-Tihnld of Baghdad (d. 1164/65) and the Egyp¬ 
tian Jews, Ibn al-Mudawwar (d. 1184/86), Ibn an-N4qid (d. 

■' M. M^rorbof. in /i2om, pp. S2S-24. from nr-R&zt. On Smoff-Fox 

and U»atl4$; of. the admirAblo cu« hiitory, Brovas, pp. 61-S3, 

*'Browne, Afedtrifu, p. 5S. 
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1188/89), and Abtl who was perhaps Maimonides’ 

brother-in-law (d. 1332).^* 

The range and value of these mujarrabdi must not be over¬ 
rated. ''The experimental spirit was exceedingly alow in finding 
itself.'’’^ Nevertheless, their importance as signs of a reorienta^ 
tion of the investigating mind ia very con^derable. They were 
necessarily crude but apparently less so than the experiments 
of the West which soon followed suit. Frederick 11 (d. 1250) no 
longer hesitates to correct Aristotle where experience proves 
him wrong. But the methods devised for experimental truth¬ 
finding and some of the problems they were supposed to solve 
still arc somewhat bai'baric and ill-choeen—if our tradition can 
be trusted. '‘There is the story of the man whom Frederick shut 
up in a wine-cask to prove ^at the soul died with the body, 
and the two men whom he disembowelled to show the respec¬ 
tive effects of sleep and exercise on digestion,'’ Imitating, per¬ 
haps unwittingly, an experiment reported by Herodotus (u. 2), 
Frederick caused children to be brought up in ulence in order to 
discover "whether they would spoak Hebrew, which was the 
first language, or Greek or LaUn or Arabic or at least the lan¬ 
guage of their parents ; but ho labored in vain, for the children all 
died.’'’’ This particular experiment deserves attention because 
it shows the struggle between accepting problems derlvii^ from 
traditional philosophy and the “modern" impulse to accept 
truth only on controlled evidence. 

It would seem that in Islam inductive methods were in actual 
practice most widely received in medicine. Ix)ng after Arabian 
medicine had fallen into a state of torpor—incidentally, it is 
only after this time, ca. 1100, that it began to influence Western 
me^cine most strongly—Ibn al-Hatlb of Granada (d. 1374), 
famed as statesman, historian, stylist, and physician, braved 

" Cf. SMion, op. oit.f U, 1. 433. MftrCd!. TonMS, p. 63, records ad A^qMrlment 
undertaken by the Caliph al-Mahdt (77S-S6) to teat tbs relative warmth of varioua 
animal pelt*. For furUier material on Mualira expericoente cf. R. Paret. Ulan, 
XXV (1989), 22S-33, and F. Roaenthal, Toekni^ut. pp. 65-66. 

«76*U, U, 1,94. 

** C. H. Haaklne, Sludiv in (he Hi*lori/of ModiaoMlS^wtco (Oambridge. Ma«., 
1927), p. 363. 
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orthodoxy iu his study on pl&gue by stating: “The existence of 
conta^on is established by experience, study^ and the evidence 
of the senses, by trustworthy reports on transmission by gar¬ 
ments, vessels, ear-rings; by the spread of it by persons from 
one house, by infection of a hesdthy sea^port by an arrival from 
an infected land .... by the immunity of isolated individuals 
and.... nomadic Bedouin tribes of Africa.” To appreciate 
the boldness of this thesis, it must be remembered that tlio 
Prophet had expressly denied the existence of contagion. Ibn 
al-0atib proceeds to enunciate this daring principle. “A proof 
taken from the tradiUons has to undergo modi^catlon when in 
manifest contradiction with the evidence of the perception of 
the senses.”*^ 

But this ins^ht came too late, for by this time the urge of 
scientific advance had almost died down throughout the Muslim 
world. 

With all the keenness of observation displayed in the study 
of the sciences, it Is quite obvious that, on the whole, Musbm 
scholarship was superior in what is now called the humanities. 
There is infinitely more mental initiative in Muslim historiog¬ 
raphy and philology than in their obsequious refurbishing of 
ancient science. One cannot help the impression that the Mus¬ 
lim savant's mastery of the facte was less solid, and his presenta¬ 
tion more conventional when he dealt with the natural sciences. 
He was prepared to register the minutest detail when it came to 
describe philosophical opinion, and he controlled a superb 
machinery of concepts and terms to help him organize his re¬ 
sults. Research in the humanities not being as manifestly im¬ 
peded by the acceptance of authority ss work in the natural sci¬ 
ences, he could proceed with complete self-sssurance: the 
technique was tested, and his sensitivity to shades of thought as 
well as his perspicacity regarding the implications of speculative 
poritioDB roost delicately developed. 

Theological bias might distort conclutions, but hardly ever 
would it affect the conscientious accuracy with which he would 
outline the very weirdest errors of heresy. In their books on 
sects, or comparative religion, the research acumen of the 

** Mftyerhof, L4ff(icy, p. 340. 
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Muslims shows at its best. The inspiration came from Christian 
hereaography—the literary structure of the Muslim works al¬ 
lows little doubt about the stimulus received from books like 
John of Damascus’ On Heresies. But while the Christians would 
neglect this kind of studies, the Muslims developed it most im- 
pres&vely. When sl-Ash'art in his Ma^dldt discusses the opin¬ 
ions of the several Muslim schools and sects, he does so with a 
view to vindicate the truth of what to him was orthodoxy- But 
ash-ShshrasUinl (d. 1153), and before him al-Baghdfidl (d. 
1037), and even the irritable and somewhat intolerant Ibn 
ijasm (d. 1034) are moved for the most part by the intrinsic 
interest of the subject. They have their own theological stand¬ 
points to defend, but they readily allow themselves to succumb 
to the fascination of their theme, which they investigate with as 
much thoroi^hness as sympathy—the obligatory blasts at the 
dissenter and miscreant notwithstanding." 

Ill 

To appraise the effect of Muslim civilization on the develop¬ 
ment of the Occident, three sets of facts must be taken into 

consideration. 

1. Durmg the better part of the Middle Ages Muslim sci¬ 
entific and material superiority was undeniable and widely 
acknowledged. Toward the end of the period this superiority de¬ 
creases, as the East stagnates intellectually and declines eco¬ 
nomically, while Europe revives and catches up, stimulated, in 
Isrge measure, by progressive acquaintance with Muslim 
ing. The sixteenth century witnesses the end of “Axabism” in 
European studies, althou^ stray survivals linger on as Ute as 
the first part of the nineteenth century." Some modern apolo- 

BOA, VIII, 9$, clwly distlnguishai between writers who Mt out 
to refute Zorowtnaa doctriMS sod luob who merely wish te dlecuss them. The 
ftmrf pnvtB the existencs of "comptretlve rellgl0ft‘' more then hell e century 
before 8l-Ba«hd4dI. /KA, pp. 996-96, Maa'fidt lists no Icm then elxteen wtl^ 
who bed deiat with this subject, Ite earliest work on religious bUte^ in Pertiac 
is AbC ’1-Ma'Ul Muhammad's Bopdn ai-odydn, written in 1092, which dteervss 
the same praise; for the Penian treatment of the subject of. EtM in Geiger- 
Eubn, OrvTiAnu, II. $60. 

•* Of. Meyerhof. Itfocn, p. 868. 
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for the Middle i^s have tried to convince themselves that 
Western man lost less ground in the collapse of ancient civilisa¬ 
tion than is commonly assumed. The startling difference be¬ 
tween East and West in outlook and factual knowledge, owing 
to the partial salvaging in the East of the heritage which the 
West had almost totally forgotten, belies their efforts and un¬ 
derlines the shocking retrogression of a barbarized world which 
it took perhaps four centuries to halt and two more to reverse. 
The re^isation that that difference was duo not so much to 
Muslim addition to the classical legacy but merely to its preser¬ 
vation, and this none too complete, serves to emphasise both the 
greatness of the ancient world and the extent to which the 
West had let go of its accomplishments. 

The present state of our knowledge regarding ancient and 
Muslim sciences does not permit a find judgment on the Mus¬ 
lim contribution to each individual branch of learning. It can, 
however, be asserted with a fair degree of certainty that, by and 
large, and with the express exception of optics, in which the 
Arabs clearly surpassed their Greek masters, the Arab scholars 
did not alter the theoretical background of the materid they 
took over and that it was only in medicine and astronomy that 
they added important observations of fact. In mathematics, 
Indian influence was strong, and it proved especially helpful in 
supplanting the clumsy classied system of numbers by that 
which St loi^ last was to become ours through the efforts of 
Lionardo Fibonacci (first half of thirteenth century), who had 
enjoyed the instruction of Muslim teachers in North Africa. 

Reverence for authority lay as a heavy cloud over Muslim 
research. Its shadow did not always cover the humanities, but 
the natural sciences, in which the interest of the general public 
was not so intense as in theology, poetics, or linguistics, never 
were treated with a degree of self-coniidence sufficient to over¬ 
haul the theoretical structure imposed on them by the ancients. 
The keenest observers amoi^ the Muslim physicians accepted 
“Greek anatomy, physiology, and pathology,^' content to cor¬ 
rect an occasional detail from their personal experience. The de¬ 
sire to start investigations on one’s own, to re-examine a tradi¬ 
tional system of leamii^, apparently was as good as unknown. 
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The phy^cian ‘Abdallattf (d. after 1228), while traveling 
through Egypt, "discovered a great collection of skeletons, ac¬ 
cumulated during a pestilence, on the hill at Maks, and was 
there able by the evidence of hie own eyes to correct Galen's 
description of the structure of the human mandible." But "it 
had never occurred to him .,.. previously to examine a subject 
for himself in order to discover the truth,"*’ 

Tlio Spanish Muslim, I bn TumKls (d. 1223), evaluating the 
scicTitUii; attainments of his coreligionists, arrives at this con¬ 
clusion. “Jn the sciences of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
a!)d music tire scliolars of Islam have surpassed their ancient 
predecessors. Still, although it can be said with great probabil¬ 
ity that men nowadays have access to fuller knowledge than the 
ancients, it is only fair to remember that it is likely that a good 
many of the works of the ancients have perished-"” It would 
seem that this estimate, admirable in its detached and scholarly 
spirit, is somewhat severe on the Muslim contribution. 

When Ibn TumlOs wrote, the productive age of Muslim re¬ 
search had come to a close. Ibn SaldUn was keenly conscious 
of the cultural declino of the period. He explains that, with 
the extinction of scientific knowledge, civilisation had perished 
throughout the Muslim West. Only faint traces of scientific 
erudition remain, and its representatives are forced to evade 
the surveillance of the orthodox doctors. In southern Persia and 
Transoxiana, also in Egypt, the ^tuation is slightly more en¬ 
couraging.* Ibn Qaldlln understands that in the land of the 
Franks, that is, in Rome and "its dependencies" on the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean, the philosophical studies are flourish¬ 
ing. Scientific work has been revived in these parts, and great 
numbers of teachers and students are engaged in its promotion. 
But only God knows what actually goes on in those countries !*• 

Levy, op. cU., 11, 404. 

■■ Quoted by A. GuiUaiune, io L«irecv qf Itlam, p. 371. 

•» PfoUgerntna, lU, 92-98 (IrAni., Ill, 12S-29)- Ibn HiIdQo’e •ociolojleal 
siudiee, eatodetinj^ modern Europoen eoeUriogy by mOK thnn {our centuries, CAcne 
too lite to ATOUM Any raeponse in hii civilisAtioa. Hie influence of mUiiu on 
thought wee reelired before him by AA-SAkk&k! (cf. the writer, JAOS, LXV 
[1945], 52). but Iba UAlddn'e pioneering work took him fer beyond hie predeceeeor. 

It hu been overlooked eo fnr thAtthebetio probleme that occupied Ibo If AldCn’i 
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2. Arabic Bcholarehip as transmitter of ancient thought has 
been a powerful inspiration for the medieval West. And at times 
the West not only accepted avidly the material offered by the 
Muslims and rendered accessible by extensive tran^tions, first 
organised on a considerable scale, and with tiie aid of Jewish 
savants, in Toledo early in the twelfth century, but adopted 
as well the interpretation given this material by the Arab think¬ 
ers. In tJie fourteenth century the University of Paris admitted 
Aristotle only as explained in Averroes’ commentary/® lioadniK 
Muslim scholars were regarded with awe and might acquire un¬ 
challenged authority. It must be noted, however, that in a num¬ 
ber of cases the most important stimuli reached the West, more 
or less ^ultaneoualy, through two channels. Greek thought 
was rediscovered either directly from Bysantium or indirectly 
from Arabic versions. Thus Aristotle's MeUiphpiiCi came to 
Paris from Constantinople about 1220, but only a few years 
later an Arabic translation arrived/^ Arab philosophy had 
aroused Western interest in philosophy as such and in Greek 
philosophy in particular, but the source material was recovered 
both with and without benefit of Arabic mediation. 

A somewhat similar situation obtains in the development of 
Western There can be little doubt as to tlic influ¬ 

ence of Arabic poetry on the songs of the troubadours. Spanielt- 
Arabic lyrics and, before them, the verses addressed by al- 
«Abbfts b. al-Ahnaf (d. 806) to his fair lady, Fauz, unmistak¬ 
ably show the seeds, and more than the seeds, of the peculiar 

attwtioa wore studied by At IcMt om Muslim Author inew tUn four centuries 
before his time Mie'Odl, TanM, pp. S-t, ever* hevlng dlKUMsd in enrller works 
of hie aot oaly the vtrious syeteme of sovernniert, but speolficeily the support lent 
by nUgloa, dfn, to royel power, muU, end vice versa, end the ceuess of political 
end religious decline. In enether puw^s of the some book (p. S4), Mss'tdl notes 
the depeodeuce of s niUon's laws on thees four factors: its reU^on, its economy, 
Ite innete character, end tha InSuence of neigbborioB peoples. UnfortUDately, 
we do not know Mss'Cdt's eoluUons. Nor do we know If Ibn gsWOo was ac¬ 
quainted with MorCdl'i studies. The evidenoe available at prennt doee not allow 
any inference os to Moil's oourcee. But his reference, TonMA p. 76. to Aiie- 
totle^s Pchisio, may have eome eigEuficance in this conneotion, at least so for os 
the dlscuMion of the forms of government is conoerosd. 

wCf. Guillaume, p. 276, n, 1. 

u OuiilAuas, ZepccVi ?• 246. Incidentally, both vsrsiona were iacompleta. * 
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love attitude that characterizes the minDesli^er.*^ And it is not 
merely the spirit that crossed the Pyrenees. The Provencal 
poets adopted many of the complicated prosodical forms of the 
Spai^ish Muslims, just as the French prose writer took over the 
prosimetric form of the Arab narrator when he composed 
Aticaisin and NMetia, the Arab inspiration disguised by the 
very perfection of its assimilation. 

M\ich in the sentiment animating the Arab popular romance 
and tho lovo poetry of both learned and untutored minstrels per¬ 
petuates a feeling first made vocal in the Hellenistic age. The 
direct heirs of Hellenistic poetry, the Romans of the Augustan 
period, had preserved that same sentiment, although it may 
perhaps be said that on its way through Arab lands it bad be¬ 
come more varied, subtilized, and attenuated. Somewhere on 
the way a good part of the frivolousness of Ovidian verse had 
been replaced by sentimentality. So when European, and 
especially southern European, society looked out for a medium 
in which to express the newly won sensibility, the finest flower 
of courtly refinement, they found the pattern more or less 
readied in the style of their most civilized contemporaries; and 
they found it agun, not as delicately diversifled perhaps, but 
imbedded in an alluring array of mythological action, in their 
Latin heritage. Both the Arabic and the Latin verse were 
solidified, so to speak, by an elaborate theory of love. 

It is important to realize that, however incisive the Arab in¬ 
fluence on Western word and thought after IlOO, the Occident 
was prepared to keep only such gifts as were in tune with and, 
in a sense, derived from older strains of the European develop¬ 
ment that had been cut short and obUterated by an unkindly 
fate many a century before. Not infrequently, thus, it was the 
Arabic borrowing that restored the continuity of the European 
evolution which the barbarians bad interrupted. 

3. When Western civilization as it crystallized through 
Middle Ages and Renaissance is analyzed for its main com¬ 
ponents, the iunited effect of its prolonged but somewhat super¬ 
ficial contacts with the Muslim world is clearly felt. Islamic 
civilization, one might say, contributed a good deal of detail 

• a. J. HeU, hhmiea, II 271-807.* 
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acted ac a catalyzer, but it did «<>» ^""1^ 

mental structure ol the West. It may be debaUble to w^t »- 
tent modern occidental dvilisatton can be eitpluned as the con¬ 
tinuation of classical civiUsation-but it would be Prepostw^ 
BO much as to ask whether any of its essenti^ are of Mushm 
inspiraUon. Medieval East and West had at least two roots in 
common: the cultural legacy of the heathen world around the 
Mediterranean and Judei>ChrisUan monotheism, fhe East 
proved the more conscientious heir until a repentant West 
t^urned back to its oripns greatly aided by Eastern guidance. 
But except for Averroism, it would seem that never did oripnal 
Muslim thought influence Western thought bo aa to remain a 
Uve force over a prolonged period of Ume completely integrated 
and indispensable to its further growth. 

There is hardly an area of human experience whore Islm 
has not enriched the Western tradition. Foods and drinks, 
drugs and medicaments, armor and heraldry, industrial, com¬ 
mercial, and maritime techniques, and ^ain artistic tastes and 
motives, not to speak of the many terms of astronomy or 
mathematics-a list indicative of the full measure of tho Islamic 
contribution would take up many a page without being even 
remotely complete. The very existence of the Mushm world has 
done much to mold European history and European civiliza¬ 
tion. The Crusades were, in many ways, ^ greatest and rnoet 
consequential adventure on which medieval man embarked. 
Muslim narrative and poetical im^ry, Muslim eschatology 
and the boldness of Muslim mysticism, all have left their 
traces on the medieval West. The greatest theologian and the 
greatest poet of the European Middle Ages are deeply indebted 
to Islam for inspiration as well as material. Thomas Aquinas 
uses Msimonides (d. 1204) and Averroes (d, 1198), and he em¬ 
ploys a manner of argumentation famiUar from Muslim scho¬ 
lasticism. Dante’s debt to Muslim visionaries, to whose ideas 
translations had given a certm vogue, can hardly be doubted. * 
Parallel effort in alchemy and astrology, with Islam aa teacher 
and Christendom a self-willed student, introduced more con¬ 


cepts and associations to be held in common. 

And yet, although intimately allied with the East in truth and 
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error, the West retained its spiritual independence. From the 
fourteenth century onward the two civilizations grew more and 
more apart. The political and commercial ties with the heart¬ 
lands of Islam slackened. Europe concentrated on itself, regain¬ 
ing its classical past in the process. Intellectual contact with 
the East, so long a need, became a luxury. From being the 
teacher Islamic civilisation gradually changed into an object of 
study, and in this capacity its contribution to Western self- 
interpretation has been invaluable. But the profound rceem- 
blaucos between medieval Islam and medieval Christendom, 
both Latin and Greek, while heightened by political contacts 
and an intensive exchange of ideas, are due to community of 
origin rather than to adjustment of any one unit to the impact 
of outside influence.* 

IV 

Mastery of nature, public morality, and the condition of the 
common man have been suggested as measures of backwardness 
or achievement of a civilization." It does not require elaborate 
demonstration that, by these standards, the Islamic world has 
but a small contribution to make. There has never been a con¬ 
certed effort in Islam to put natural resources to such use as 
would insure progressive control of the physical conditions of 
life. Inventions, discoveries, and improvements might be ac¬ 
cepted but hardly ever were searched for. Despotism, foreign 
rule, a certiun lack of organizational stamina, and otherworldli¬ 
ness prevented the perpetual verbal attacks on corruption from 
taking effect and never allowed the concept of the opposition as 
a constructive political force, to take root, The misery of the 
lowly is made permanent by the contempt of the squalid masses 
that has animated the leading castes throughout Islam, indi¬ 
vidual charity and religious equality notwithstandu^, The 
finest accomplishments of Muslim civilisation remmned con- 
fined to a relatively small circle, and even al-Ghazftll deemed it 
necessary to withhold a part of his teachings from the un¬ 
tutored ears of the crowd. Social consciousness never grew suf¬ 
ficiently strong to raise the value of human life not protected by 

By W. E. Hookinc, Tht Spirit t4 Wcrld Poliiic* (New York, 1982), pp. 13-17. 
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any clAim to specif] consideration, such as power, wealth, or 
education. 

Islam has never shown that overflowing abundance of ideas, 
that boundless fertility that is the greatness of the Greeks, nor 
did it spend itself in ejcuberant advance to unknown shores re¬ 
gardless of the havoc such advance might wreak on the present 
possession, as is the way of the West. Islam does not reach to the 
stars—it is realistic, which is only a euphemism for being timid- 
And this timidity comes from the realisation that tlie combina¬ 
tion of the many disparate elements which make up Muslim 
civilisation might split under the impact of the unknown. So 
traditionalism is erected like a wall to shield the gathered 
harvest and assure next year’s returns. The mental effort is di¬ 
rected toward ever subtler understanding of the ancestral herit¬ 
age, and toward ever more perfect expression of the familiar. 
Expansion of the range of control would entul the relinquishing 
of proved verities and procedures, There is no authoritative 
guide to progress, and human wisdom is not to be trusted. The 
awareness of man's frailty and the futility of bis works stunts 
that undaunted self-confidence which is the basis of the will to 
progress. 

When a«-$Qlt (d. 946) tells of the beginnings of the Arabic 
script, there is no doubt in his mind that the Arabs learned the 
art of writing from the people of ^Ira In Mesopotamia. But he 
does not have the courage to discard an etiological story whoeo 
inanity he could oot possibly have f^led to notice. Six foreigners 
settled amoi^ the ^AdnAn, and their names, Abjad, Saf^ad, etc., 
were split up into what came to be the letters of the Arabic 
alphabet. A few missing signs were then invented by the immi¬ 
grants to meet the needs of their boets’ language. On second 
thought, these foreigners are described as kings of Midian and 
said to have perished together with those who disbelieved in 
the misaon of the prophet Shu^mb.** 

Since religion was the fortress under whose protection Islamic 
life unfolded, extreme caution was required not to let corroding 
skepticism enter through what would to the heedless eye seem 
a very minor breach in the wall. From very early times the 

** sail, Adai oMuUdh, pp. 2S-80. 
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presence of foreign words in the ''Arabic Koran’' had puzaled 
the pious. In the beginning there was no hesitation to acknowl¬ 
edge the fact. An "Arabic Koran” was a Koran eaaly under¬ 
standable to the Arabs but not necessarily composed of none 
but genuinely Arabic words. Only a little later, however, the 
philologist, Aba ‘Ubaida (d. 835), sjud: "Whoever pretends that 
there is in the Koi*an anything other than the Arabic tongue has 
made a serious charge against Ood.” His motive apparently was 
a feeling that “the existence of foreign words in the Book would 
be a reflection on the sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the 
divine revelation.” At-Tabari isclared that the ao-called "for* 
eign” words were cases of coincidence where Arabic and a for¬ 
eign tongue happened to use the same expression for the same 
thing. Others went so far as to claim that those controversial 
wori were of Arabic origin and had been borrowed by the 
neighboring peoples. As-Buyi^tt suggests a compromise solution 
to the effect that the "foreign” words had been adopted by the 
pagan Arabs on their travels in Syria and Abyssinia. Some of 
them had been Arabicized, some had retained their foreign 
sound and form. These words had been used in prose and poetry 
and, finally, in the Koran. Thus, the words are Arabic, although, 
in the last analysis, of non-Arabic provenience.^* It is evident 
that nonscientific considerations inspired by the "higher inter¬ 
est” of preserving a point of faith prevented the Muslim 
scholars from speaking their rainds on this subject or possibly 
even from aoknowledging to themselves the obvious facte of the 
case. 

From the viewpoint of what it set out to do, Islam failed to 
make good its universalist claim, but it succeeded in providing 
the behever with a civilized and dignified form of life. Islam has 
not conquered the world. Muslim civilization grew through its 
tolerance of alien elements, but their variety defied complete 
integration and the intellectual basis of its Arab roots proved 
too slim to carry and unify the legacies of the many pasts which 

«Por ibis ^^UMtlon of. A. VoetAularn <4 Oh 

pp. 6-10, from which the 4bov® liutanooi aw taken. Aliowt three centuries before 
a§-S^k*kl (d. 1229), had made theeenBible obeervaWon that dsepita a 
certain proportion of foreign words in tbs text tee Koran wne called "Arabic’ 
a fortiori (cf. (Cairo, n.d.; ea. 1817/18981, P- 308). 
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IsUiQ found itself called upon to adirunister. In the light of the 
crudeneas of its its achievement is extraordinary, and 

the tenadous vitality of this civilisation, whose answers to the 
elemental questions besetting the human mind still satisfy 
about one-eighth of mankind, is indeed a cause for wonder. 

The strength of Islam is in the roundedness of personality 
which at its best it is able to produce. This does not mean uni¬ 
versality, nor does it imply that immediacy in relation to the 
worlds of thought and perception which lends so much color to 
the personality of the Greek. But the Muslim possesses a quali¬ 
ty of repose, of dignity and poise, which could develop only as 
the result of a static conception of the ideal world and the ideal 
society. The West is ready to sacrifice the present for the future. 
We crave not the good life for ourselves but the better life for 
our posterity, We recognise the supreme value of change, be¬ 
cause we are afrdd of stagnation; and stagnation to us not only 
signifies death but means betrayal of our one and only task, 
which is the advancement of the race. Such a concept of life re¬ 
quires constant adaptation to new conditions. While the ulti¬ 
mate ideal of perfection remains unaltered, the auxiliary ideals 
of the day, that are means rather than final ends-in-themsolvcs, 
compel continuous reorientation. We strive without letup, and 
the effort of our uphill fight which we feel we shall be winning 
if only we keep at it long enough is the true satisfaction of our 
lives. 

The Muslim’s world ie at rest, and he is at rest within it. His 
immediacy to God and his acceptance of the divine order were 
never, during the Middle Ages, seriously disturbed. Retignation 
and submission to the inevitable and abdication of searching 
reason before the inscrutable were rewarded by the conscious¬ 
ness of fitting perfectly and naturally into the great preordwned 
scheme of things that embraces mankind as it embraces the 
genii, the angels, and the stars. The Muslim knows and accepts 
man's limitations. In fact, he is inclined to underrate man's 
capabilities. He finds happiness in attuning himself to the will of 
the Lord as it is revealed in the wondrous world around him. 
God has vouchsafed him enough of the truth to understand 

* For this judgment ef. Dell& Vld&, Crtaer QuarUriy, XXT, SIS. 
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what needs understanding and to trust divine wisdom where 
understanding ends. 

Know, al^GhazU! says, man has not been created for jest or 
without a purpose, but his v^ue is high and great his dignity. 
He is not from eternity, but he is destined for eternity. His body 
is earthly and of this lower world, but his mind belongs to the 
upper world and is divine. From the deepest depths to the 
highest heights everything low and every thing sublime is within 
his range.*’ 

At the end of hie path, Hayy b. YaqtAn, '‘the Self-taught 
Philosopher," knew that "all Wisdom, Direction and good 
Success, consisted in what the Messengers of God bad spoken, 
and the divine Law deliver’d; and that there was no other way 
besides this, and that there could be nothing added to it; and 
that there were Men appointed to every Work, and that every 
one was best capable of doing that unto which he was appointed 
by nature: that 'this was God's way of dealing with those which 
were gone before, and thou shalt find no Change in his way.' 

In exchange for the self-enjoyment of the advancing mind, 
the Muslim has been given peace and repose. He stands secure 
in the center of a wisely ordained world. He knows his duties 
and his rewards. He is safe as long as he obeys. Paradise is his 
birthright, and patient composure will preserve it in the hustle 
and bustle of this world with its specious beauty and vain al¬ 
lurements. Empires rise and fall, but be knows the lesson of their 
passing vainglory. His soul is in wait for the hour the Lord has 
appointed for the final encounter. It is for him to liberate him¬ 
self from defilement and mean desire, to defy temptation, and to 
subdue the passions. He trembles as he thinks of his shortcom¬ 
ings; but the Prophet will intercede for him, and Allah’s mercy 
is without bounds. He will be saved. 

n. Ritter, Oa* SUair drr GltlcMightit 1023), p. IS; thi« 

puag« it mlwiag in (2d «d.; OUio, 1343). MarCcU, Tanbih, p. 

76, seectf to ettnd ftlooe vitb hi4 belief in unlioiited edentifie progrtM. Re intw- 
preU tbe line, Korea I2;7S, "ebove eveiyooe who bee knowledfe le Ooe Who 
Kdowv"— iatoaded in the context to empbaeiee Cod'e omnleeleace—w referrins 
to the euperlor knowledge e( each aubeequent writer who profits by the experience 
of hii predeceaeon. 

«The Urt phreee recelle Korea 48r28. Tfte HiUorv of ffan Ya^ by 
Abu Bekr Ibn Tufail, treoe. Simon Oekley (ITOS), revleed by A. S. Fulton (New 
York, ltd.; after 1928), p. 176. 
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P. 10, n. 4. C. Erdmann, Z>te da Kreuuuiitff€dank*7u (Stuttiort, 

103J)), p}i. 1-20, atudie* tho Western concept of ''Holy poiDtlng; 

nut that tlio Clirintian jHuht woh primarily directed against heretics and only 
luter oipUnKt tho \inl»eliQvurH in general. Tho Augiietlnion concept of the 
6elfum (aiceii^Ht the onomion of Ood) cams to bo fairly unlvereally 

uorppted throuKiicmt Wrwtern hut not in Elestorn Chrietionity. bnoephoroA* 
HUitiukt Ih tlinx A rather iHidotod phennmonon, Cf. M. Canard, Rwue afri^ 
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the udition prepared by tide writer. 
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him oro MHontially und dpoeo latfno'drebe. E. It. Curtiue, $i, /. roman. Phih’ 
lofrie, LVIIl (inSfi), 182, n. 4. appears to Indorse Menindos’e view. Oa the 
whcdc, huwovur, iv<holnrly opinion hoe tended to veer away from Plranne’a 
tlieurim; cf., e.g., U. B. !x>pet, .Jpeeiditm, XVIII (1943), 14-89, M. Lombard, 
AnaaUt! SeoAomfes, toeiiUt, otviriMUfene, III (1943), 198-98, and C. M. 
Cipella, AmoIw OeenomiM, tocUlk, dvttiaaiiont, IV (1949), ^9. 

P. 40. Tlie name goes back to a paaeaga in KalUa woDimrui as 
demonstrated by I, Goldzihsr, lilam, I (1910), 22 ff- For ita 
significance in terras of the tendencies represented by the 
Ibw4n cf. G. Richter, Studtsn 9ur OescKichU (Ur tiltmn 
arabUchen PHrsUndpUgel (Leipzig, 1932), p. 31. The 
name raay perhaps be compared with that of the IhwAn 
a^-sidq (of Ball) ?), referred to by Qushairl; cf- R, Hart¬ 
mann, Islam, VI (1916), 47. The Hanbalite Ibn Taimiyya 
(d. 1328), interpreting the designation Ibwdn as-$afa as 
“Brethren of Purity,"' speaks of them tauntingly as Ibw4n 
al-Kadar, “Brethren of Turbidnesa'"; Kitdb minh^ as- 
sunna an-nabawiyi/a .... (Cairo, 1321-22), IV, 146**^*. 

P 45 n. 56. H, Bock, Verathunt und VarAsrbsalinimwitf ir da iKtotoffudien 
Liurtuur da Byuniina (Rome, 1937), pp. 46-47, dates Bortholoroew to «. 
900. 
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P, 50, B, M. On lUcoldua uid hia work cf. U. Monnwot dc Villard, Ormtalia 
CSrutiana periodxea, X (1644), 227’~74, uid tM Mine Author's Lc Studio 
dtil'Itiam in Bvopa nd XII « nel XIII tecoio (CitU del VaUcabo, 1944), 
poMin. 

P. 52. For aati-Islamic polemics in the Middle Ages cf. also 
G. Hdlscher, £ 3 . f. 'phxiosopkUcke Fcndiung, II (1047/48), 
259-74- 

P. 54, n. 8S. For tho prubleme which the trAOsleturs hud tu fuce of, [t^wrnthul, 
T’sehntfus, pp. 27-39, 

P. 58, n. W. V, Minorsky, 'lluddd cl-*6iom’ (I^ndon, I9S7), p\>. 418-25, 

the major pMeaffv dcollnx with Dy»niium that era Iw fonml lii Arulth* 
writoit.Pur AdUition»l(nfoitnMionef. M. I«t«Idin,I^nusde«Au'A*aiaiomi9ur«, 
(1947), pp. 41^, and Minnraky, Anauoire <i» I'JTtnlituI lU 1‘hi’ 
IdofU 4'fiUioir4 Orimudot »t Sloim, X (1950), 455 ff. 

Ps 29, n. 102. lUbl'a b. Unuyya b. IJalaf eWumiU leave* tlm MiudimH for 
Byuntium becauM of a conflict with Abfl Sahr, the firat callpb; cf. U. A. 
NiebolBon, JRAS, 1602, pp. 940 and 827. 

P. 59, n, 103. An imroira^t from the ddr dI4sfdm, Diahr by name, ia allcRed to 
have inetl^Md the flret proceedinp ecalnit the imago*; of. L. CaeUmi, 
ChonoffrapKia (Parle, 1912-28), t.e. 104. B. Montet, ilnue d« I'kiuoirt dee 
reit^ni, Llll (1005), 145-88, hea publiehed a ''rltuel d'abjuration dee 
MuBulmane dane Tl^llee srecque,*' dating from the period id Photliw <d. 
881; patrlareh of Conetantlnople, 85S^7 and 878-80). 

P. 71. The prc-Islamic Allah belongs with tho early higli- 
gode that tend to fade from actu^ cult but who will not 
infrequently be revived by ‘'prophets’' bent on eliminating 
what to them is the degenerate paganism of their contem* 
porariee. In this sense Mohammed is in line witli Moses and 
again the later Israelite Propheta who uphold the heavenly 
Hochgoit Yahwe against the of their day. Cf. M. 

Cliade, TVoi^ d'kiiiwr$ des religions (Paria, 1949), pp. 75 and 
102- C. Brockelmann, Archiv f. ReligicnsvnsMnacKaft, XXI 
(1922), 118, conuders the idea of Allah as a Hochgotl the 
possession of certain esoteric circles. 

P, 81 , n. 25. Similarly H*md b. Muhammad ak'Ha^lAbt (d. 096 or 998), KiUb 
hoydA tVdf oi'qwr’dn, MS L«id«n 1654, fol. 80o*5. Ibn Taimiyya, on the 
other h^d, insieta that the teveral vw^ona of the aame etory in Che Book 
alwayt have th^ particular eigDificance; cf. K. Laouet, Suai lur Ut do 
tritm MC^ofee el pchri^iM do ToiUd’Dtn Aftmed 5, foiTRCvo (Cairo, 1989), 

p.281. 

P. 91, n. 63. B. BlacMre, Hutotrs do la ItiUroiure orabo, Vol. I (Faria, 1953), 
pronouaces agaiiuC the authenticity of the poem on the ground of it* atyle 
being ao much aimpler than that of the reet of al'A'ahi'e veree. But it would 
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RceiD (bat thia simplicity would be eecnunted for by the nexrnea of the theme 
end ite independence from the recognised hinds. 

P. 06, n. 79. 3. Snell, Die BnUinkunff dei GsieUe (Hembug, 1946), p. 46, refers 
to Gideon’s dentsnd tlint God breek the '*lAws'’ o( nsture u h sign of support 
(Jitdff. S: 36-40) (knd observos thst the signs which the Creeks ash of thei r gods 
sro alweys in keoping witli natural procow, their pnrltttoui character being 
duo to their timing. Ke gi»ca on to suto that ''im Gegensats su den Grteohen, 
(Ko AIM (loin gciirdncton Krwnuia auf die Exiotens Gottee eehlieeeen, often- 

Imrt Hit'll dtoHcrdon Chrinton gorvde ausdom Paradoxen." It la obvious 

thiLt In ihix rugnrd Muslim piety h Kmily runted in the Judoo-Chrietlan 
tmdltlmi. 

r. I>H, n. Hit. I^u|) l>. &dil (d. AH visior uf al-Ma»niQn tn HIS or S19), when only 
re^'cnlly oimvortcil Ui lelnmi wnx fniiiu], so. 80 C, by hh phyaician reading iho 
K<»run. Wli(«n tlm jihyxivlari Hskod him (in Persian): Host do you find the 
I&»mn? Par)! ro|»livil: Nlt n; and like (Uie animal Ubloeof) KallU and Dimna 
(fhn iiU^lfvt, Tovl^ nf4idMmds ed. J. I.ippert (I.cl|>aig, 19081, p. 140; quoted 
by J. FQck, “Arablyn. Uulanuchungen sur arab. Spra^- und Stilgcaehiehte/’ 
AbA. SficAe, AH', pbiMcffitc/i'M. KL, XLV/l 11950], 47). 

P. 101. But Ash^art tried to safeguard man's responsibility 
by presenting him as ^'acquiring" (but not causing) his 
actons through assenting to them. The notion of this Aobb, 
or acquisition, correaponds to the ^ffkaiat/iAsis of the Stoics; 
whetiier influence must be assumed is debated; cf. S. 
Horovits, l/d&er dsn SinfluM der friech, PMlosophts anf 
dis £niwckiunff dis Ka^am (Breslau, 1909), p. 41, n. 1, and 
the same, Der Finjiuss dsr ^rUch. SkbpHt OMf dis EniAffieklung 
(Ur Ph%lo9QphU h$i dty% Arohem (Breslau, 1916), pp. 32-S3. 
W. M. Watt, Free Will and Pndsbtination in F<trlif /slam 
(London, 1948), p. 1, characterises the Muslim '^debate 
about Predestination and Free Will" as '‘a discussion of 
the respective share of God and man in determining the 
course of events In the present," which, es he rightly ob¬ 
serves, is ''far removed from the modern discussion of 
Free Will and Scientific Determinism.” 

P. 101, n. 98 Cf. OIrolamo Cfrrdioio <d. 1576), De inU propria, trace. Jew 
Btoaor (New York, 1930), p. 965: '*1 kiiow that the eoule of men are im- 
morUl; the menoer I know not." 

P, 102, D. 99. Forthedeetrlneiof the Mu^Meef. H.S.Kyberg, Bl, HI, 787-93; 
German trenalation in HandvOrtorbwh doe lelam, ed. A. J. Wenelfick aad 
J, H. Eramers (Leiden, 1941), pp. 556-62. 

P, 109. n. 4. Later the idee gained ground that the eunne bad been revealed to 
Mobamtued by QebKel at tbe aame time ae the Koran; cS. Loouet, Buai, 
p.284. 

P. 111, n. 9. 3o alec St. Ambroae: * ‘Gmae varum a quooumque dicatur, a Splritu 
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Sfcaclo «t'’ (qu©ttd by E. GiUon, Mrfiawri ?«toaopAy (New 

York, ]dS«J, p.42$). 

P. 112, n, 11. The dblike of iuioviitJon, the »utUority of tredUlon u euch, ind 
Lke consequent oeeoe^ty to present reforms in terms of e reetoretion of the 
conditioM prcTiklllng et the period of the founder Wem hee in coinmoci with 
mediorel Christienlty. 

P. 133. The 5ir$a of the StifI, which is originally blue (the 
color of mourning), is made up of patches sometimes hailing 
from the cloak of a fellow-mystic. The mantles of the 
Syriac saints such as Ephraim Syrus, Jacob Bardc^And, 
or Mar Babai “consisted of rags of many colors”; of. 
Wensinek, V^rhandelingen d. Kon. Ak. van WtUnschappen, 
kid. Letterkunde. N.R., XVIII (I918)> No. 1, pp, 54-55. 

P. 136, n. 108. The concept of the »oaia mtntU, the runp of the ledder on whicli 
the myiUc neere Ood, gM* beck to Pleto Sympctium 21IC, where the rite to 
the uniQlly of the Fkirmi le described ej occurring in upward etagea; t(. 
A. J. PMtugiire, CofUmflaticn vi9 <ontmplaiuit uim Platen (Perla, 1236), 
p. 166, n. !. 

?, 186, n. 111. It la perhepa worth noting thet Plotlnua, according W Porphyry 'e 
Vila, chap. 23, attelned to ecftaay only four time* during Porphyry’a itay 
with him. In generel, ecateiy waa rare emc&i the Nech^Platonku but com* 
peratlvely frequent in tba clrcUe of the jnedieval myatla. (But of. Bomard 
of Cieirvaux Senno in CatUkum, 28:16, who complelne of the rarenem and 
brevity of eeaUay: *'Heu rare hom et parva morel”) The peeaage In which 
PloUnue deaeribea hia euprome experienoe waa known to the Arabs through 
the eo<4lled fheofopy e/ArOMle, od. P. Dietericl (Leipalg, 1882), p. 8 (trana. 
|Ulp»l|, 18381, pp. 8-0) i of. 0. Vejda, Jevnelatiaiiga*. CCXXXVI (IP48), 
326. 

P-137, Other mystics, too, worked in this direction; thus, e.g,, 
Huiwlrl and An^Art of Herat (d. 1088/89). 

P. 182, n. 121. Theee nmerke are attributed to Biyadd Ble^lml (d. m. 876) by 
Qushelrt, Atadfa (Cairo, 1830), p. M. Smith, p. 81, records an¬ 
other saying of Biyarid’a tocordlng to which he did not attach high value to 
the miracles of salota because even the SaUne were on occasion granted such 
''answarlog of prayere.” 

P. 146, n. 5. The Roman defisdtion of juriepfudgnlia li derived from the Stoic 
concept cf phlloeopby ea the knowledge, epieteme, of thinp human and divine; 
of. H. von ArolD, Steieorwn velerum froftnenla (Leipsig and Berlin,1931-24), 
II, 36 end 86. 

P.151- Andrae, Person, p. 229, points out that, in the beginning 
at least, the doctrine of the ^igma aimed at safeguarding 
the authenticity of Revelation rather than at exalting 
the Prophet- 
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P. 15$. For an analysis of the Muslim state in its relation to 
its function in terms of the Muslim outlook on life cf. the 
writer’s study, ''Government in Islam/’ in Freedom and 
AuUiOTiij/ in Our Time: Pr<fceeding8 of Hth Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religicn (New York, 1963), 
pp. 701-16, 

P. 154. GliasiU, Ihyd^ ^ulUm ad^in (BOiaq, 1289/1872), 11, 
129”, dcBCribcs tlie relation of dtn, reUgion, and mtdk, 
stato, iMi that of twins who are dependent on each other 
(the aamc expression is used hy his contemporary, NisAm 
fd-Mulk, Siydsat Ndmah, p. 55 [p. 83 of trans.}, where it 
oecura in a saying ascribed to the Prophet); the Persian 
tradition reinforced this concept (cf. A. Christensen, Les 
Oeslee des rois done les Iraditions de Vlran oniioue (Paris, 
1936), p. 92). The Sana6te qAd^, Ibn Jam&<a (d. 1333), 
Tafyrtr aUatdcdm, ed- H. Kofler, Islamica, VI (1934), 357, 
appears to have conceived of the ruler's office as "con* 
traotualiy assumed" (cf, also H. A. R, Gibb and H. Bowen, 
Islamic Society and the West, I, i [London, etc., 1950), 33). 

P. l.W. n. 94. In UMMing MSwftrdl'i tbioriM, 11 rauil not b« forgotten that ha 
h pluding tho ceuM of tha uUphata eagar to ibaka off the tuulago of tha 
aoyld iwlncaa; of. H. A. R. OIbb, UUmic Cttl^ura, XI (IM7), 291-302, and 
du onantoi, III (1943), 401*10. 

r. Ids. n. $8. T1 )d convlotlon that bad govamma&t in prafarablo to ravolt and 
anarchy oxpioaaaa Itaalf in aar^ biam in tba affimaUva answer glvan to tha 
riuasUon whether |>nyer behind an unrlghtaoui fmdm ia valid. OhaalU'a eon- 
temporary, A^maq («. 1100 ), aUo arpraiaai hlmaaU atrongly in favor of 
royal injuetica as againat tha poaaibiUtyof revolutionary diaordira (H. Ma«d, 
AfUMeffif paraona [Farit, 19601, p. 64). 

P, 171, n. S. Charaekariatk of Paralan rank and eaala eooaciouanaaa li tha much* 
quoted atory of the Saaatnian king Quirav AnOaharv&n and tba ahoamakar 
who, In return for a loan of four coiUlon iiVhom, wiahaa to bave hla »n In* 
cludod among tha acrlb«—tha king indignantly refusal the raqueet on tbo 
ground that low birth oould not be repaired; of. Pirdautf, ShCh-NCmah 
(Calcutta, 1820), pp. 17n-79 (Irani. A, 0. and E. Wamw fLondoo, lOOfr- 
Wl, Vin, 48-60), 

P.179. For dimma in the sense of "citiaenship" of the Muslim 
subject of the empire cf. F. L^kkega&rd, Islamic TaxaHon 
tn iis Clastic Period (Copenhagen, 1950), p. 84. 

P. 179. In analogy to the jizya, or poll tax, exacted from the 
diflimf, the Byzantines levied a capitation tax, kephaliHon, 
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on Jews and Muslims (cf. N. H. Baynes and H. St. L. B, 
Moss, Bytantium [Oxford, 1948J, p. 82, n. 3). 

P. 1S2. Q. 20. Of. sbo E. Stnius. P. /fvwALr Hmonal Bo«k (Budapest, IMO), 
pp. 7d-94. 

P. 101, a. 45. W. Thotdton, Th* Moedo^id PresenUtficn VoImpu (Pnni'CbJTi, 
19S3), p. 334, points to th« connection of the concepts of neutrality 

(in oivic-rell^ouB conflicts], and tcftyj/a. The idea of laqiyj/a (cut n HifEUKis 
injuQcUon) a&todatos IsUm; it can be traced, (ur inataiico, Hnu>iig ElkcMit^ 
and Mondooane (cf. K. Waits, /Icrnaet-Shrung ll^lpalg. 11121), p. 1)0; K, K. 
Drower, Th$ MandUMirvi of Iraq andiron (Oxfonl, ll)87j, j). IS), T^rv/ypo wiw 
practiced also amnns Manichacons in Christian arttu anil by KnnwnlrlanH 
in Muslim; of. B. Sinilcr, Iran in fr^h^tlontiacbef Zdl (WlcHbadon, 1(152). 
p. Ul. 

?. 123. n. 40. Tha passion play has beau cnnsldered In on unUtroiHiloKleal rnniexl 
by E. 2>>uttd. MOffit s( rsftpsen iont I'Afriqus du Hard {Alffi^ra, KK)!)). pn, 
5ar'40. 

P. 205, n. 79. Yostd b. abl Unalaa (fl. after 744), tbs fouadot* <tf the Yusidiyya, 
denies the univeraal character of Mohammed'a niisaion and expects a Pomlan 
prophet with a now revelation which would cancel tho koronk law; cf. 
R. Strothmann, hlom, IV (1913), 72 ff. 

P. 200. In lalam, as in Western Christendom, cultural ronAis- 
sances are apt to develop at the expense of political unity. 

P. 20fl, n. 33. The Interest in natlooal psyeholoj^y was to continue. Tha I^wAn 
as*dafA tried their hand on the problem, and Tauhldf, ImlO', I, 70 ff., oven 
analyess ths problem of e comparison of netloxu cus problem; cf. aim ibid., 
pp. 211-13. 

P. 210. D. 100. The "Companion" AbO Carr (d. $58) marries a N«r» wunioji 
to bs towered in tha eyes of his follows (A. S. Trltlon, Wasfim TAwlopy 
ILondon, I947j, p. 18); the *m4w» Ijaaan (d. d69). In return fur a Mrvfca. by 
the force of his prayer miraculously ehangra a Negro Into a whito (Donaldson, 
cp. eit., p. 73). 

P. 218, n. lCf5. Similarly, Nisftm al-Mulk. Sfydset Ndmak. p. 181 (irans,, pp 
192-98). Cf. also Ibn al-Qalftnist (d. ZlflO). HitUiy of Damoooia, sd. H P 
Amsdre* (Uidon, i908), pp 288-84 (trana. ft. U Tbumeau, Domot do tm i 
nsi [Damascus, 1952], pp. 272-74). 

P. 215. Similarly QudAma b. Ja<far (d. 922), Naqd 

(Cairo, 1934), pp. 61-52, who includes artisans as well as 
robbers among the «i?o, the common people. 

P. 215. The Qdb<^ Ndmah (trans. Levy), p. 18, correlates 
social position and personal value, "God had power, truth 
to tell, to make all men rich; but in his wisdom He decided 
that some should be rich and others poor, that the rank and 
honor due to different men might be clearly shown and the 
more noble of them be distinpiished.^' The passage in 
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Taubidt^s “Risdla fi (in RisAlatdn (Constwitinople, 

1301]), pp. 205-0, bespeaks a revival of the classic prejudice 
against the technician. The problem of ment and educa¬ 
tion versus descent os giving title to social position remains 
alive throughout the Middle Ages; cf, ‘Abdnrrahmin b- 
Mubammnd nl-Bistilin! (d. 1454), Mnndhij at-tawustd 
(Coiwtaiitinoplc, 1200), p, 137. 

P. 21S, n. 1*2. <\. Vivjilu, JffuriuU CCXXXVl (1048), 326, poinU out 

tliikt tiu* wiu&utn'A f-, wi b>M|) 0 ak, tlKt nun cwuir of the Kolloniatic aiTorviiionuu. 
In Uio lifo of Ht, Jiilni tlin AlinnKivur (il. Oil!) ofenn an oventcerof the 
nnvrkot hi Alcxiimlria wli^i hnn tlio riftlit Vi H6»urK<i aaiI parade publioly an 
ofTc:iiiliti|t »lit)jikcc'rH:r; rf. E. Daw'i'x anti N. H. liaynoi, TSne UjflanUnt 
(Oxford, IIM3), p. 227. 

?. *30, n. 20. A fxirtralt of tho layman ’ ftM drawn by 'AbdiaqAdir id* 

JllAnI (cl. HOC) in hla ol-ffhaib. Irana. W. llrauno (Berlin and LaipaiR, 

1033), ma^a 78, pp. 166-00. 

P. 240. The wearing of a soldier’s uniform constitutes a pre¬ 
sumption of bad character, (Jhasdlt, I^yd', II, 107” (cf. 
also p. 109’*' ”). The gOft, Abmad b. gidrllya (late 
ninth cent.), done soldier’s clotlies to invite public contempt, 
Hujwfrt, p. 110 (quoted by R. Hartmann, lelam, VIII 
(1018), 108). 

P. 248, n. 60. A. J. Waniiinck, 7A« Cr<«d (Cambridga, 1032), p. 110, 

(luntfa a tradltliMi frnm Miialim l« tha affoot that ’’It Is a pronf of a man's 
M (* Inniftht) that ho nays AU^ o' lam (God knom bait) in mottom uf 
whirli ho has nn kAuirlodftC.” Tho Qdbda NdToah, p. 23 (tnrva., pp. 3^83), 
adduroa flncratca and Ihiaurjmihr as instancos of illuitrioua men who would 
Niulily avow thair iRnnranca. 

P. 240. Nis^m al-Mulk speaks of God as choosing one model 
ruler in each *afr, or century, Siydsat A^dmch, p- 5 (trans., 
p. 5). 

P. 247, n. 62. Tho diaputeUon In which Mattt hndx himsolf iovolTod eoncarno 
a problem that was muob on tiu minds of hio cootampor&rias, vis., the 
rolaiion of grammar and log:lc; P. Kraus, JSbir ttn tfovydn: OonWbua'on i 
ChitUrirg dM id4M sewrUvCgMS dons i7tlam (Cairo, 1842-43), 11, 261, n. 2, 
offers a rich collection of psrtioent maUrtal. A. Abel, BytanUno^anec, X 
(1949). 222*32, analyses the literary pattern of the i^sh^one^sepnSoh. 

P. 248, n. 63. For additional InstancM ef. B. Spuler, Iran in fnA-idamuiitr 
Ztit (Wieebadeo, 1962), p. 163, n. A The disputation was equally popular in 
the West and retained ite vogue Into the seTenteonth cantury. 

P. 250. The basis for a history of the term was laid by C. A. 
NalJino, RaccoUa di serif ft edtfi s inediti (Rome, 1939-48), 
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VI, 1-17 (French traps, by C. Peliat, La Litl^aiurt arabe 
de9 oriffinee d Vipoqw cU la dynastic Vmayyadt (Paris, IOSO|, 
pp. 7-28). Richter, Studien, p. 41, and Christensen, (Testes, 
p. 102 , have pointed out that in the early translation litera¬ 
ture adah readers the Pahlavi dyH, '‘rules" (of belmvior, 
etiquette, etc.). A brief characterisation of adab was at¬ 
tempted by F. Rosenthal, Orientalia, N.S., XI (1042), 
263-68. 

P. 250, n. 67. A vftriAnt of Me’/nCn's uying u» BMribcJ Alcxantlrr thn Gn»v 
by iftfftdAv, p. lOO; Tauhldl, II, t]ii<»t<iimnU'm|Mrnry 

opinioa to th» S4me effoet; the QdteU p. 30* (tmnH., ji. r)iiriU« 

As6«birv&fi u tallini; hUion: “Hov can a man who haji aegnajiibuico with 
kingilAyhicQMlfdowatoileap fraeof cat*?'' Ghaz&lt,/^A\1I, 124 H2 (IntriH. 
H, Bauer, /atemijc^ (Ralla a/Saftlo, 1022], HI, 147-200), vreU illiu* 
tratoa the Muiliro*a attltuda to bla ruUn. The Siv6*at Nimah hu, pp. S-S 
(tram., pp. 5-0), a daceriptlon ef the idtel ruler and hia funotiniu, whicli it \» 
utaful to compAte with the PoralAn concept of the model kinjc; cf. CltrlsUmaen, 
Outm, pp. 76-loe And 141. 

?. 255, n. 80. For hlatory aa An aMontial part of Mitallm educAtlon ef, F. Riwcn- 
thAl, A HUtofy ^ 5fwKm ffiiterto^TApAy (Leiden, 1952), pp. 28—16. 

P. 255, n. 82. The relation of odot asd nmna waa won m a pp>blem; rf., e,x., 
Taubtdt, /mis', II, 76, where ManeOrIc erltlelsod forputtlni edofrahovo iv/^ns, 

P. 256, n. 65. The aame spirit AnlmAtee Seiadln’e (d. 1108) uying iw rop<»VUnl 
by Ibn Jubalr, p, 898 (tmiM. R. J. C. Broadhunt (London, 19521, p, 31J): 
*'.... and if I emptied to him ell thet la in my treasury .... It would not 
console him for the hot bluih on bis oheek as he Aiked of mo." ChuzlUt, 

II, 162"*'*, describee “giving without being askod“ as the lowoatdoRroa In the 
execution of that right which your friend has over your property. 

P. 274. The pattern is adumbrated in Lucion'e (d. after 
A.D. 180) Mfnvppox iv (1,193, Jacobits) and Justin Martyr 
(d. bebw. 163 and 167), Dialoffut unfA Trypkan ii-viii. 2 
(where A. von Harnack, Mimon und Auihrtiiung dci 
CAnstentume [Lsipsig, 1924], p. 406, discerns a fixed scheme 
which Justin follows). Mubftaibt’s influence on GhasAll 
is indicated by Maaslgnon, Lxxiqw, p. 216, and discussed at 
some length by M. Smith, JRAS, 1936, pp. 66-78. H. H. 
Schaeder, Ori^ntaiUtUche Literofuryetf?*n^, XXIX (1920), 
64-65, observes the closeness of GhazAU's Murujid to 
Nfi^ir-i Husrav's autobiographical qa^ida, 'Umar gayyAm's 
aUtarttb (about which cf. H. Ritter, Oriene, T 
[1948], 362), and the ideas of the IbwAn as-5afA. 

P. 281. In a famous passage, BArOnt, India^ ed. B. 43achau 
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(London, 1887), p. 207 (traiu. (London, 1888], II, 10-11), 
not«s the disinterest of the Hindu in historical matters and 
contrasts their outlook by implication with the very differ¬ 
ent attitude of the Muslims. 

V. 283, n. 44. K. S. Nyborg, Dw Relif/wrwi d$« <i^(«n Iran (Leipsig, 10S8), p. 403, 
cIiftToctense* tlko functbn of “Dio Gcnotloeie ist im Orient, j* 

fiiRt liberal I uuur boi uni Modomon, koino WittocvfiebAft, und nle ist c« mo 
hIo bit oino proktloehe AngEelcKenholt, oino Rocbtonorni und dn 
Mittol in dor Hitnd Rceehicktor P<»iitiker, unj^ofshr eo, wie ee die Etikctt^ 
frojton All don euniiifiisrlicn Iliifon dn 17. Jli. waren.“ 

I’. S03, 11 . 61. JAiiit (<l. 1402) Aivwc t!io nuitlf of the l<»vo eiiifide a mystical Uirni 
rt, Manii^, AniMoffit, pp, 171V77. 

I*. HI I, n. r*R. AIrciuly Arisbitle SlH. Nie. Ill, vll. 13 i)lMorvc»: "But to iteek death In 
onlor ti> wraim fwim pnvorty, or the pftn*a of Igvg, vi from pain or sorrow, 
in not tho art of a cnuraROuiu man" H. ZUckham, "Loeb Clowical 
Librury"). 

r. 312, n. S3. On love aa oidenoea ef, V. Hoelsor, Da poui AmaUria o tomieit 
oUicia anuila ,, , . (dlw., MarbutR, 1809}, »p. pp, 48 ff. (reference owed 
to Pfofowop B. R, Cunlua), and H. Crohni, ArcAf*/ifr KulfufprtcAwAls, III 
(im, 04-30. 

P. 816, T>. 8). I'be <2d6i2j A'dmoJi, p. 4on*i* (uane,, p. 42) obeorvn: '*.... wln«- 
<iflnklnx li »traruKruelnn; If you with to commit a tranigrewion, It should 
at looMt not bo a flavorloM one. If ynu drink wine, let it bo the fineat; If you 
iMton to music, lot it bo the swoetoet, and If you oummit a forbidden act, let 
it bo with a beautiful partner, so that even though you may be convicted of 
Min in the next world, you will at any rate not be branded a foolln thii." 

P. 822, n. 4. The inlomationtliem of tho Muslim scholar brings to mind Vitruvi* 
us' words (Ik areJiHactun w, Introduction): ^'Alono, of all mankind, the 
Mrluilor La iin utranKcr in foreign lamlai.... he ia a citiaen In every state ..." 
(trsnik F. Granger, "iMtob Classical Library" (Undnn and New York, 
iil8l-34|). 

P. 324- For tho relationship of Indian and Muslim civiliga- 
tiori cf. Massignon, Lariyus, pp, 63-80; S. Pines, Beiirage 
tuT islamisckm Atmenlefire (Berlin, 1936), pp- 118-23; 
and M. M. Moreno, "Mistica musulmana e misticn Indi¬ 
ana," .4nnaft fofdranerm, X (1946), 103-212. 

P. 325. For the problems of the theological scholasticism of 
the MuHasila and the philosophical scholastidsm of the 
fQid9iifa cf. L. Gauthier, Re\m$ d^hieloire de la phUosephie, II 
(1928), $48 ff, Ab6 SuIaimAn al-Mantiqf (d- shortly after 
981), as quoted by TaubSdi (d, 1023), M'uqdbasdt (Cairo, 
1347/1929), pp. 223-24, describes the Mu^tazilites as dialec¬ 
ticians and sophists and the faldtifa aa those who are con¬ 
cerned with essential problems. 
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P 82S, n. 10. AbO ftl-B»6bdid! (d, 1123), QinUn ed. M. Kurd 

‘AM, ftM<W (8d «d.; Cairo, 1048>, pp- 40$-08, seems to have been 

mflueneed by QudAma. ,, v 

P 327, all. It is perhaps relevant in thja connection to quote A. B. Keith, 
Tk4 S<Mknl Dnma {Orford, 1924), pp. 820-30, who feels Uiat the division 
stipulated by the Indian tiieorlsta between "dramatic ornaments and 
"characteriatice” (or ''beauties’') cannot be justified on any conceivable 
theory—both are modee of exposition, fi|ur« of thought and dlctton. 

P, 332, n. 24. NWr-i Husrav elUtchca his own Intellectual and phjlt>«oj>hjrat 
development in terms of hie growth from the vegelablc to the animal atoto, 
ete.;ef. Massd, AnlAoloffU, pp. 90^1. 

P 333, n. 25. Barton, ep. cU., IT, 61-32, discusiKS the intorrolation of tlw 
logical and scjenWfic eodeavor, Muslim InUrcet jo aoSlofiy In baned on this 
problem: "Kow did all the cnoturce of God come Into being? Wjw the act 
of divine creaUon a continuous or an instantaneous performance, aud in the 
second cese, to whet ertecit did it involve the future? It is not probable 
that they were acqu^ted with St. Ai^ustine’a theoiy of potential creation, but 

some of their philowphers developed a very aimjlnr one.Por cample 

al*Ne??ftm (d. 846)_explained the idea of a creation which waa largely 

hidden; only a part of it appears at a time, generation after generation, 
tiMugb the creation waa complete from the outaet. This Is truly a theory of 

evolution _Other speculatione on fundamentAl biological problems—such 

ae the struggle for existence and adaptation—are found in IJihi*' ^^oyoutfnl. 
The idea that all objects of nature could be exranged in a progr««ve eeriw 
‘from mineral to plant, from plant to animal and from animal to man’ was a 
coreTnonplace in Islam.... but that arrangement should not be confused 
with our modem Ido of graduel transformation of one species into another." 
Snell, Sniieefarap, p. 44, quotes U. von Wllamowiu for tiie view tliat tiio 
belief in a created world precludes the development of a true science of nature. 

P 333, n 27 In discussing the statement that the Prophet saw the world in tiw 
Eart ae well as in the West, Pafer ad-Dln ar-lUa! (d, 1209), Mofm oHhodf 
(Cairo, 1824/1906), II, 438i* **, asks why this should be impoesible, consider- 
\H 9 that a giraSe is able to see at a distance of a three days’ journey; of. 
Andrae, Person, pp. 36S-66. 

P. 339. Id fact, Egyptian scholarship, especially in the his¬ 
torical sciences, rises to a considerable level ol originaHty 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But the 
feeling that, on the whole, science is declining waa voiced 
already by BfirOnt and 'Umar gayySm; cf. M. Krause, 
Islam, XXVI (1942), 2 and 6-7. 

F. 840, n. 41. Similarly the Almcii«*l was translated into Xditin In the twelfth 
century both from tbe Greek original and from its Arabic vartion; cf. L. 
Thorndike, A HitU/ry of Hayie o«d Bsprinonial 5c»sn« (New York, 1923), 
1,109-10. 

P. 341, n. 42. For the transfer from Baghdad to Spmn cf. the writer, JNBS, 
XI (1952), 237. 
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P. 342. For the present status of the problem of. M. Rodinson, 
Retnje d’hisioire (Us relifficm^, CXL (1951), 203-36 (with 
bibliography). 

P. 343. Common origin, as the cause of many a parallel de> 
velopment in Muslim and Western medieval civilization 
has been suggested by F. Taeschner, in zur Aralne- 

Hk, Sgmiistik und /slamwissensch^ft, ed. R. Hartmann and 
H. Sclieel (Ixjipsig, 1944), pp. 340-41. Taeschner is con¬ 
cerned primarily with parallelisms between futui^wa and 
chivalry. Th. iSilverstcin, Modem Philology, XLVll (1949), 
117-20, furnislies materials permitting the more precise 
tracing of another such parallelism in the growth of the 
intellectual background of Courtly Love. 
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Aartm, 113, ir,9, i<J7 


al-<AbbSa b. al-Ahnaf, 204, 31S, 340 
cAbbdai<i, U7.108, 100, 202, 215, 284 
<AbbAaida, 9, (i, 100, 123,195,150,1S7, 
200 , 212 

<Abdalkartm al-JtU, 141 <n. 129) 
<AbdaUkbb. Kaw&ipa, 118 
<Abdaila(1f, 839 
^Abdalraalik, 203 
<Abdalakdir al-JIl&nl, HO, 855 

<AbdalwAbid b. $Ud, 120 
'Abdarral.im&n 111, 57, 290 
'Abdarrahnidn b. Mubammad aUBi^ 
(Ami, 3M, 396 
Abel, 87, 119 
^Abtd b. al'Abras, 267 
oMU, 120 
Abjad, 344 
Aboubiobarea, 44 
Abraba, 09, 00 

Abraham, 3, 15, 72, 78, 107, 205 
Abo H-«AbbAa an-KAsht, 41, 42 
Abo H-<Ali> al-Ma^arrt, 97. 227, 228, 
229 

AbO ’MAIA> Zuhr, 334 

Aba 4-<Anbas, 812, 313 

Aba n-^AtAhiya, 128, 124 (n. 55) 

Aba Bikr, 44, 45, 128, 170, 219, 291 
(n. 77), 350 
Abd Darr, 354 

Aba DA’Od al'MeirAa, 28 (d. 31) 

Aba Pu>aib, 203, 267, SIS 
Aba Dulaf al-5aarajf, 219,220 
Aba 4'Fadl b. al-^Amld, 285 
Aba ^'Faraj al-IefahOo!, 276, 279 
Aba ^UFath al-lskaadart, 268, 289 
Aba FlrAs, 82 (n. 2) 


Aba Uanlfa, 147, 107, 201 

Aba HUAI al-^Askari, 202, 206, 320 

Aba Hurair& 117 

Aba Jahl, 93 

Aba LubAbA ^ (a. 20) 

Aba >1-Ma«&l!, 335 

Aha H-Ma<Al! Muhammad, 337 (n. 35) 
Aha Mihjao, 815 (n. 81) 

Aha Muhammad ePAskarl, 193 
Aba Sa«ld b. a^t 139 
Aba Sa^d al-5anAz, 181 
Aba Sa^d ar-Rustaod, 204 
Aba Sa^ aa^iAfl, 247, 246 
Aha ^srf ol'^aun ol-IefabAot, 220 
(B.9) 

Aba ^b-Shacnaqniaq, 211 (n. 103), 349 
Aba SbujAcal-IefehAn!, 145 
Abo SulaimAn al-Manfiqt, 357 
Aba TAbij al-Baghdidl, 358 
Aba TAlib al-Makkt, 182 
Aba TammAzn, 32 (n. 2), 203, 320 
Aba <Ubaida, 345 
AbO Zaid of BarOj, 220, 239 
Abyseinia, 05, 06,210,345 
Abya^nian, 05,00,158, 209.210,211 
Abyssiaiane, 84 (n, 8), 05, 209 
Achme6,327 

Achillea Tatiue, 805 (n, 38) 

Acta, 16 

Ads cf Andrtte and Uoiihftii, 304 
<Ad, 70 
<dds, 95 

adab, 211 (fi. 104). 250-57, 311, 856 
OtM, 34 (q. 8), 254, 279 
Adam, )9, 33, 72, IIO, 141,187,18$. 107 
AdsiimaruhaU, 211 
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«Adl b, Zaid, 70 

adib. 226 (o. d), 251, 252, 256, 257 
242 

<Adnin, 344 

327 (n. 12) 

«A4ud ad-Duik, 242, 2d2 
AeUiiopioa, 307 
Africa, 1, 5, 34, S36 
African, 94 (n. B) 

Aga Kban, 192 (a. 64) 

AgarenCj 58 
Agarenea, 58 

Agatbarchidaa of Eaidoa, 181 (o. 89) 
ofcranorMS. 865 

aSl ol-ohwd?. no (a. 7) 
aUo^boO, 196 
aii w-aunno uo*f-^’c<nd«c, 109 
AAmad, 93 

Abmad b. ‘Atabahih, 224, 225 
AKmari b. abt Du»4dj 104 
A^mad b. F&rie, 41 
A^mad Ohdtm QalO, 109 
A^mad b. ijiaabal, 147, 148 
A^mad b. ^i^rOya, 355 
A^ad b. MubaroiBcui al*Ifrtq!, al- 
MuUjyam, l^S 
Abcnad b. 2Ayyit, 207 (o. 82) 
aLA^af b. Qala, 171 
al-A]^ 92 (B. 67) 

Algialeua, 805 

201, 203 

a^idm art^uiuteaa, 65 
Albertue Magnua, 24 
Alcibiadea, 279 
Aloi:aiider III, pope^ 61 
AJexaader the Great, 20 (a. 68), 214 
(0. 110), 299,802,356 
Alexander Neckam, 62 
Aloxa&dria, 4, 365 
AlazandtlaD, 248 (n. 53) 

Alexandriaea, Sll (o. 58) 

AUgiad, 9 (n. 2} 

AJaduB Conoenua, 9 (n. 2) 

<AU b. al-<Abbia al-UajOat, 884 
<AJt Abbar, 192,193 
<Att b. :9:iuaJD d-EAabift, 203 
<Ail ei-KarU» 242 

‘All b. Rabbac af-Tcbart, 13,14,10,17, 
36,97,98 


‘All b. RI^wAd, 270,271 
‘All b. abt TAJib, 118. 122, 123, 150, 
188,187,188, m, 191,192, 196,197, 
219, 285 

<A11 at-TaaObl, 192 (n. 46) 

AUd, 188, 190, 210.217 
AUda, 123, 195, 211,212 
‘dltm, 257 
Alkaron, 48 

AUab, 14, 23, 85, 39, 70, 71, 76, 77, 80, 
82, 88, 64, 85, 87, 88, 80, 90,01, 02, 
93, 96, 10% 107. 114, 116, 118, 120, 
121,182,1^, 14^ 148,144,146,151, 
154,166,157,173,174,175,177,187, 
191,196, 204, 221, 242, 270, 800,318, 
847, 349, S50 
Attdb cPian, 355 
AOdSu akboT. 125 
Almoffat, 868 
Alvaro, 57,98,99 
A*roac|, 863 
Ainaacaa, 61 
ffnafno, 116 
alnAisb, 176 
‘Amir, 155 

‘Amir b. ‘AbdaUAb, 229 (it 77) 
omif 155 

‘Amir b. at-T^fail, 155 
amir oMimard^ 220 
Amoa, 80 

cAmr b. DhiAr, 114 
‘Amr b. EuI^Ojd, 315 (o. 76) 

Anacreon, 815 (d. 81) 

Anae b. MAlik, 217 
An&xiisandar, 831 
Andalusia, 822 
Andrea Daodolo, 47 
Anna Coomena, 9 
anfdr, 199 
An$ari,852 

Anlheioffia PcUiHna, 315 (a. 81), 817 
(n. 8$), 818 (a. 94^ 
antVopM iaiatar, 141 
Anti'Chhat, 49 
ApoUoD, 48 

ApoUo&hiB of Tyana, 94 
‘Aqaba, 131 (d. 89) 

<0^, 101, 252 

Arabion NighU, 21,32,166 <n. 53), 167 
(0.57), 181,288,294-319 
Arabian penlnaula, 3,64 
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Ajabiam, 337 

Araba, 5, 34, 35. 39, 41. 43, 53, 55. 56, 
57,58, 71,72, 76.78, te, 92, lOO, J», 
206, 201, 203, 204,205, S07, 208, 

210 211 227, 266, 276,289, 265.803, 
315, 317,322, 823, 328, 327,338, 344, 
34.1, 352 

AraTnain, 82, 207 
'ardra, 260 (n. 2) 

Ardoahtr, 203 
AHan, 12, 43 
Arianiam, 46 
Arlatf>]ihanea, 310 

Ar;iU4oli4ii. 102 (n. VJ), 2S3, 273, 326, 
320 

Ariab^Uc, 54, 247, 271, S'JS, 323, 82,% 
827 . 330, 331, 33,% 830 (n. 30), 34% 
857 

arkdn, 14Q (n, 7) 
asds, 197 

al*A‘a}it, 90, 814, 315 (o. 81), 360 
A'ahA Hamd&n, 266 
al-Aali<arI, 101, 106, 100,337, 3.51 
Afih<anl«, 95, 06 (n. 76). 101, 221 
Aah^arites, 95, 107 
iuHrdf, 199 
Asia Minor, 322 
AamA>, 812 
al-A^ma'!, 113 
aapi^oeAtlidoM, 299 
866 

Aaaaaaina, 198 <n. 64) 
al-Aawad b. Ya^ur, 69 
ajar, 119 

Atheoian, 119 (n. 86), 299 
Athaoa, 7 
Atlantic, 33,62 
Xucua^n and A^tcalaUa, 841 
224 

Au^tan, 841 
Auguatinian. 349 
AuguatuB, 60 
au2xv4^« 138, 139 
auq^, 164 

AtuaUua WabbAa, 311 
Au8,77 

Aua b. £Iajar, 89 
Avanaoar; te* Ibn 2uhr 
Avarroea, 51. 326, 840, 842 
Avarroiam, 342 
Aveata, 202 


Aviceona; we Ibn SbtA 
Axumite, 63 
ayU. 95 
di/tn, 359 

aijydm, 82, 223, 252, 276, 277, 280 

Bibak, 205 
Babylon, 18, 62 
Babylonia. 17 

DabylonUn. 20? (n. 82), 226,313, 319 
Babylonian Dcecrt, 61 
Babylonlana, 18.39 
6adl*, 827 

Bad!‘ az-Zan^AD at^Hama^Aa!, 283 
BadHt aa-aainAD, 308 

oblq/ftyin), 327 (a. 14) 
al«mo^flauavir8, 327 (P-14) 

Badr, 7% 93 
Badr BAalm, kii^, 305 
Baghdad, 6. 10, 22, 24. 28, 27, 31, 49, 
^ 54, 55. 66. 63,157,168, 168,164, 
167,1^, in, 189.192,198,209,243. 
251, 256. 274, 281 (n. 60), 238, 334, 
358 

al-Bagbdidl. 140 (n. 124), 837 
Bahrain, 197 
BabrAm 06i, 291 
al-BaidAnd, ISO 
boil 4xl-mdZ, 190 
126 

Bal^Aitit, 19,206 
Balb, 849 

BaUkAn, 241 (d. 44) 
bo^RTR, 850 
Balkan Peolnaula, 4 
Balkasa, 4 
BalUcS^ 4 
Band M6aA, 54 
Band SAaAa, 220 
BAcjlUinl. 97.327 (n. 12) 
hOfoAa, 92 

Bar^adbababbA ‘ArbAyA, 329 (a. 21) 
BarbadbebabbA of :^wAn, 329 
Barbebraeua, 182 
hdrid, 328 

Barmakid, 54,171,258 (a. 86), 279,817 
Bartbolomev of Ed««ta, 4% 94 
BaahfibAr b. Burd, 313 (a. 66) 

Baail 1,11 

Ba«n. 40,154, 172, 207,220, 317 
Ulan, 197 
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313 (q. 107) 

BcySn 337 (d. 3$) 

B&yftstd Bistimf, 353 
BeautUt oj Trade, 310 
Bedouin, 114, 119, 173, 174, Ml, 205, 
263, m 

Bedouins, 4, 04, 68, 110 
bcUun iu4^bm, 840 
Benjamin of Tudolo, 60 
Berber, 206, 226 
Berbers, 5 

Berengar of Ivroa, 29, 30 
Bernard of Clalrvaux, 352 
al-BIrOnt, 17 (n. 31), 212,345, 819 (a. 

95), 356,358 
Bible, 60 
bidss, 109, U3 
bida‘. 208 (a. 89} 

Bihafrtd, 205 

fri-ld keif. 101, 110 

BM,92 

Biabr, 350 

Bishr al-Mufsr, 104 

Bolingbioke, 22 (n. 45} 

Bologna, 51 

Bock of ihe ; see KiU^ at-eoSra 

Beck of iAe OentQe, 51, 52 

Bock of Omenten, 184 

Book of the fCinos! eee ShdkpN4mo 

Book of the Prefed, 218 (a. 122} 

Boeton, 7 
Boetre, 93 

BowdoiD of Edeeea, 58 
Brahmins, 51 
Bnjssa, 319 (n. 95) 

Bryas, 56 
Buddhlat, 93,294 
b^rfferlidie Tie/Uifkeil, 357 (n. 89) 
Bugla, 52 
Bubirl, 105, 111 
Bubtuit, 32 (n, 2), 326 
bulaghO*.^ 
bxtr^ 159 
5urMn, 95 
BurzU, 371 
BOyid, 189, 242, 253 
BQylds, 282 
Busurjreihr, 255, 355 
Bysantlae, 1 (a. 1), 5, 8,10,22, 34, 27, 
33,43,53, 55,59,155 (n. 28), 218 (n. 


Bysaattne emperor, 2,11, 60, 61 
Byeacttne Eu|^ 2, 4, 9. 10, 81, 50, 
64, 175, 181 

Bysaatinee, 4, 5, 9, 18, 24, 31 (n. 1), 
32, 84, 80, 52, 58, 63, 66, 230, ^53 
Bysaatlura, 1 (n. 1), 4, 26, 31, 82, 71, 
160 (n. 59), 211 (o. 103), 281 (n, 60), 
340, 850 


Cain, 87, 119 
Calreae, 288,297 
Cairo, 322 

Caliph of the Mcetdah, 12 
Callirhoe, 309 
Caltistheacs, 305 (n. 88) 

Canon of the Atlio (halore, 224 
Canons of Podry, 325, 320 
Cardano, Girolamo, 351 
CaetUiaa, 62 
Catalan, 51 
Catalaaa, 52 
CathoUe, 51,61,272 
Ca^oliee, 49 
Catholieua, 184 

Cave of Darkneaa; see Kahf o^ulumAl 
Celestiae, pope, 2^$ 

Celts, 9 

Central Arabia, 64,153 
Central Asia, 4 
Central Sea, 82 
Chadiga, 44 

CAaereoa and Callirhoe, 300 
Chaldean, 61 
CAizmoft de Roland, 48 
Charlelea, 305 
charieniata, 139 
Chariton, 809 

Cbarlenagne, 82, 333 (n. 26) 

Childieo of Jeraal, 87 
China, 34, 60 
Chinsee, 34, 39,58, 308 
Christ, 14,16,17,20,45, 50,53,61, 85, 
94,95, 99,100,19^ 

Cbrietendaxn, 8, 30,42, 154, 342 
Christian, 1, 4.6,10.12,13,14,18, 19, 
21, 22, 24, 36, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 50, 
51, 57, 58, SO, 60, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 
82,84,8& 90, 92,9% 94,97, 60,110, 
125, lb, 173,176,181,184,100,109, 
210,223, 232, 239, 247, 276, 277, 284, 
319,317, 820, 821, 823, 325, 3$4, 337, 
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O^triAtiftc FftthefS, 16 
ChrlatlMity, 11, 12, 24 48, 49, 51, 65, 
67, 71,101,174 Cn. l2), 181, ^ 352 
Cbriitiwa, 3, 13,14, 15, 17, 44, 48, 40, 
57, 58, 70,76, 78, 79, 88,104,173, 

175,177-83, 220, 8S7 
Chronikoi tonow, 281 (n. 60) 
Chfonoffrcphitti, 281 (n. 60) 

Chfonehffj/ of AncirU NeuSono, 245 
Churtili of tbc Forty Martym, 55 
Gn’UBlan, 177 
Ojrftft,304 
dvUM l>Oi, 147, 169 
Clanoii Apollob, 307 
Claw» of CffmjMAwn^, 277 
Cfmmenlary on Oa llexatmemn, 200 
Comiianlons ol the Cave, 25, 20 
Cwfouiona (Augustine), 272-74 
Constantin Vll Porphyrogenoetus, 24 
(n. 55), 29, 52 

Canatantinot)le, 2,8,5,7,10,22,24,27 , 
30 (n 69), 46, 54, St. 56, 62, 03, 67, 

340 

Copts, 199, 209 
Cordova, 57, 322, 334 
Cetotoffraphi/, SOI, 302 
Coimril of Vienne, 01 
Courtly I,<>vc, 35i) 

Covenant of ‘Umar, 170,180 
Cremona, 29 
Crete, 5 

Crltias, 810 (n. 54) 

Crttimm <if Poeiry. 325 
CruB&acrs, 4, 81, 198 (a. 64) 

Crusodca, 32, 48,58, Ul, 342 
C7ypto*ZoraaatrUn0, 255 
Cttreutio, 315 (n. 81) 

Cyclopes, 303 
Cyclope, 903 


doMpinln, 980 
Dailain, 189 
Doilamite, 266, 286 
ad-Da))4l, 194 
doM^ 0n-nu5utsM, 94, 95 
Damaacue, 5, 27 (n. 87), 182 (n. 25), 
274 

od-Damlrt, 383 
Dante, 50, 60, 842 
Dapftnir and Chloe, 807 
cUr ^ 


ddr oU^hna. 54 

d^ai‘ltl6m, 9,158,159, 173, 350 
dir sr-iSfim, 56 (&. 92) 
dir ar-RUrniifyin, 56 (n. 92) 

D4>0d b. <AU, 264 
DA>Qd a»-Zabirt, 147,146 
daula. 212 * 

Daul&teh&h, 224 
David, 242 

De doolrinA ChHotiona, 93 (n. 87) 
DeotAi of 0\t Pronintni, 279 
Decius, 24 
doferaer fidoi, 2 
Delhi, 322 

Demetrius Cydonee, 49,95 (a. 74), 181 
(n, 24) 

De$cripltm of Ike Mtaiim Bmpire, 248 
DicHcfiory ^ Learned Men, 279 
Dicuil, 838 (a. 26 ) 

Digenis Acritea, 32 
179, 853 

dtmmt, 179. 181, 162, 184, 853 
din, 252, 389 (a. 39), 353 
(Bnir. 161 

Dio of Prusa, 214 (a. 110), 811 (n. 58) 

Dionysius, 809 

dfpfri^ 254 

dirAom, 353 

(RvOn. 160 

divdn ad<ddr, 160 

Doffiiaicons, 49 

Doss’s Neeli^nQ, 268 

Drusilla, 305 

DO >n-Naa, 130,132, 288 

1^6 >Q-K‘uw4a, 65 

duf^. 117 

Dunbar, WlUlam, 48 
durrd'o, 218 
Dutch ladies, 153 


East, 4,9,18,19, 23,30,49, 52, S6,58, 
59, 60,62, 68, 88,139,180. 185,209, 
254, ^ 337, 898, 3^, 343 
East Persian, 226 
Eeatem, 298, 303,820 (n. 1), 342 
Eestem Arabia, 193 
Daetem Chrietlanity, 67, 849 
Eastern Christiaai, 179,181 
Eastern Church, 65 
Eastern Eminre, 7, 315 
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SIO 

Echo, 814 
Edesaan, 311 (n. 61) 

Egypt, 4, 44, 82, 147, 163, 157, 177, 
193, 16^, 2l0, 242 (n. 49), 315, 389 
Egrt^Uii, I. 58, 108, 26$ <n. 84), 270. 

818, 819,3S4, 858 
Egyptians, 59 
eikordmos. 278, 270 <D. 52) 
Eirenopolis, 66 (n. 92} 

Eli'FanioiJO, 305 
Elkc«ait«8, 354 

fnihymsma, 827 

Bniwerd^, 186 
Bphtsiaea, 906, 307 
EphMus, 24, 26 
Ephraim Sym, 852 
Epictetus, 94 
epuleme, 352 
ertnos, 9 

Erythrean Sea, 209 
Erytbres, King, 299 
elAnifeM, 98 (n. 88) 

Ethhbo^ 46 

Euagrius Ponticua, 135 (o. 107), 186 
(n. 114) 

Eulofiua of Cordova, 47 
Europe, 4, 6,7,91,35, 65,322 (d. 31), 
337 

European, 82, 33, 176, 212, 251, 274, 
337, m (n. 59), 341, 342 
Euseblua, 281 (H' 60) 

Buthydeoua, 310 (a. 64) 

Eve, 1L9,121 


Fabiola, 242 (n. 49) 
al-Faijlb. Sahl, 279, 351 
al-F^ b. Yal^ti, 171 
/o^, 2*6 

Fa\|r ad'DTn ar'RAat, 368 
f<U>, leo 
FAKq, 198 

102 (n. 99), 326,867 
fanO?, 135,136 
/o^, 146, 216 

al-FArtbt, 38,168 (n. 33), 326,326,327 
(a. 12), 830 
/orfda mvAitono, 163 
Fatbera of the Church, 100 (a, 95), 101, 
925 


26 (a. GO) 

F4(iimd, 196 
f^tumde, 167, 197 
/oTtfd, 178 
Faus, 264, 340 
FiArui, 41 
fl 106 

>£96, 146, 146, 161,168,102, 100, 365 

Firdauai, 96, 9)6, 290 

JUyAn, 217 

Flemiah, 269 

Fourth Climatn, S3, 34 

fraSanff, 254 

Fmnce, 4 

Fnmklah, 12, ,68 

Pranka, 4, S8, 889 

Frederick II, 396 

Frederick Barbaroeaa. 61 

French, 5, 9, 261,941 

Freneltcoan, 1 

Friend of the Cave, 291 

futuwM, 217, 550 

Gabriel, 44, 40, 49, 78,134, 188, 801 
Galen, 270,278, 559 
Caul, 62 

Gennadlua, George Scholarioa, 1 (n, 1) 
Genoeee, 52 
Gcatilee, 97 
^enlilu, 98 (n. 88) 

George Aoropolita, 245 (n. $6) 

German, 1,136,162 (n.23} 

Garvaae of Tilbury, 60 
Ghadtr 3umrit, 189 

ffhafia, 116 

ghotho, 194 
gAantma, 160 
Ghaaeacid, 68,64 

al'GhAa4il, 115,116,129, 137,168,216. 
222,236, 257,246,274, 275, 848, 347, 
353,866 

Gbevond; see Leoatiua 
g&d; 304 
Gibraltar, 9 (n. 2) 

Gidaco, 361 
Gnoetle, 198 (n. 62) 

Gnoetiea, 141 

Gog and Magog, 26 (o. 68) 

Gospel, 12,18, 50, 51, 52,85, 100 
Gospela, 18, 67 
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Grftnadft, 62, 335 
Qr^coHoufto, 217, 204 
Gi«ee«, 54,254 

Qpwk, 5, S, 10, 12, 22, 33, 36, 37, 40, 
S4, k 66, 68, M (n. 76), 98,101,187, 
18^7198 (n. 92 ). 202, 2M, 282, 242, 
246 (n. 56). 264, 266, (n. 89), 

261,262,2T0, 278, 270, 295,2OT, 208, 
308.30S, 307,308,309,810,811,31^ 
314, 815, 816, 317, dlS. 819, 321, 323. 
324, 825, 320. 327, HS. 320. 381, 
33.% 338, 340, W*. 368 
Greok Gbristcndoni, 1,12, 343 
Grook Chrutinn, 12, ^ 

Gr4ck Christianity, 2,4, 63 
Grc«k Church, 140 (n. 122), 249 (a. 66) 
Greek Empire, 0,10 
Gr«k4, 8, 8, 27, 23, 32, 84, 37, 30, 55 
(ft. 91), 66 (a. 02,82, 66, 199, 

203. 220,236,261,235,299,814, 

815, 324, 344, 381 
Gregory of NasUns, 22 
Guil>crt of Nogent, 47 


HabrocOEDM, 306 
ftl-H&dl, 171 
S4dtjA.44 

Wt4 108-14. 116, 158, 175, 183, 105, 
* 277 , 281 

a|.H'af4jt,230 
256, 293 

Hafl Paikar. 291 
l^ubar, 242 
Haillna, 311 (n, 61) 

114 

idaktic b. ‘ATyftab al'Ealbt, 84 (a, $) 
QaUf ftl'AhiDsr, 261 
aa^SAml, 214 
H&lid al-Barraakt, 256 
boAm, 279 
Q&UzDA, 296 
aa-QaU4j. 136 

:^amd b. Mu^mmad al-^at^bt, 850 

Banubte, 163,358 

OasaStea, 149, 152, 241 (d. 44) 

Baobalite, 109, 349 

Baob»Iit«8,10% 158 

Handbook for the liubiooib, 217 

^Awo, 260 (a. 2) 

ttardj, 161 

IJarijito, 168,186 

Hftrijitee, 122, 209 


al-aarlrl, 220,239 
al-Hirit b. <AiDr, 70 
(oTf oi^idOj 96 
H&rOn, 113 

HgrOn ar’Raehtd, S3, 104, 171, 175, 
270, 298 (ft. 9), 817 (a. »), 3^8 (n. 
20 ) 

Haean l>. *A11 b. obt Tftlib. 123, 186, 
195, 354 

Unaan of Baara (Afofrum ffighto), 309, 
816 

IJaean al’Da^rt, 125,126 
IJnaan 6abb^, 196 (a. 54) 
al•^aaao b. 8^ 254 
Hfisbiisida, 199,211 
HdthimxyvSi, 128 (o. 53) 

Hasa&n b. T^it. 11,00,91, 68, 11$ 
al-l^ al-Baghd&dl, 242 
HfttijD al'Aaajum, 117 
Iffttim T»>yy. 203, 226 
^aurgn, 811 
bayti>, 252 

b. Yaqiin, 237 (a. 84), 289 (a. 
).347 
‘QAsat, 37 
5a»rai, 77, 119 

Hebrew, 87, 61,100 (n. 95), 226,335 

Hebrewa, 44 

HaHodor, 307 

Heliua S^cellua, 21 

Belleae, 1 (a. 1 ) 

HeUaaic, 323 
HeUaaiam, 822, 323 
HelleaiaUo, 98, 278, 294, 295,306, 310, 
318, 314, 316, 817 (o. 88), 318, 320, 
341, 855 
HeUeaieU,325 
Heoocb, 828 
Hepbafsbiofi, 299 
Heraclius, 48, 53, 67 
Herat, 352 
Harodotufl, 60, 335 
Hidden IniAai, 152 (a. 28), 194, 197 
hiss', 261 
EUj4», 4, 65, 204 
Hijgat, 77 
hijra. 178, 174 
^ibne, 256 (a. $4), 828 
Sildebert of Lemana, 47 
BiUa, 248 
Hiayaritee, 65 
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Eiod, 311 
HiDdu,3&7 
EippocrstMA, 270 
Hippocrae«0» 218 
Hippocratic^, 24$ (o. 63) 

34. 344 
^ai),64 
3S2 

135,133, 218 (n. 122) 

102, 203,284 
HiiUrry of Iht H^arW, 243 
84 

Hither Asia, 323 
Holy Land, £I 
Holy Roman Empire, 2,3 
Homcritae, 65 
Horace, 314, $15 (a. 78) 

Hosanaa, 182 

House of Wisdom; see (Utr 

Hrosvitha e( Gandersbtimi 67 

Bubal, 68 

al'Bubsurusd, 215 

HOd, 20 

Hugh of St. Vidor, 62 
Hiijr, 70 

al-Hui«1rI, 128, 238,352 
HOUgO, 189,196 (D. 34), 24$ 

136 

Humm, 189 

Hurasda, 205, 241 (u. 44) 
al-Uusaia b. ‘All b. abl T&Iib, 123,191- 
93,196,219 

Uuarav AnOshervfln, 353, 353 
ifusrcp and SfttrSn, 200 
al-UutacDB, 82 
158 

'ibdd. 119 
Ibildites. 183 
IbUs, 167 

Ibn ‘Abdrabbiid, 252,290 

Ibn al-A}lr ad-Dln), 35,25$, 254 

Ibn al-Attr (‘Us ad-Cln), 281 

Ibn Ba^, 56, 821 

Iba BuUiDr 209, 210, 211, 226 

Ibo Dil>0d, 253, 238, 817 

)bo al-Eaqlh, 203,215 

Ibn al-f&rid, 275 

Ibn al-For&t, 172 


Ibo al*Ha(|vn, 273,274 
Ibn Baldfln, 12, 22 (n. 45), 144, 157, 
166^ 174,194, 220, 231, 241,246, 288, 
322,839 

Iba Hallikia, 279,280 
Ibn al-Ha^b, 335, 336 
Iba Hauqal, 34 (n. 8). 226 (a. 9), 300 
(n. 15) 

Iba Hatm, 15, 208 (n. 88), 253, 238, 
280, 328.387 

Ibn Uias&ba b. al Furftt, 247 

Ibn HurdOdbih, 849 

Iba IsbM. ^2 

Iba IsrAdl, 160 

Ibn Jam^^a, 169, 953 

Iba al-Jaw&Hql, 255 

Ibn Jubalr, 182 (n. 25), 356 

Iba Raltr, 36 (a. 1$) 

Iba Lan^ak, 207,215 

Ibn al-Maul&, 276 

Iba Mayyftda, 206 

Iba Miskavaihi, 283, 284, 286, 237 

Iba al-Mudabbir, 172, 213 (a. 107) 

Ibn al-Mudawwar, 334 
Iba al*MijqalTa‘, 271 
Ibn Musajjib, 910 

Ibn al-Mu^tus, 29 (n. 63), 161, 192 (n. 

45), 244, 290,326-28 
Ibn an-N&qid, S34 
Ibo Nubata, 21 

Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayy&t, 203, 204, 205, 
317 

Ibn al-Qiftii 32S-31 

Ibn QuUiba, 35 (n. 17), 40, 213, 260 

Iba Raahtq, 41, 42,326 

Ibn Ss,«d, 277 

Ibn afr-Sikkli, 251 

Ibn StaA 98 (n. 54), 24,289 (a. 73), 825, 
330 


Ibn Taimiyya, 14, 15, 849,350 
Ibn at-T^4, 384 

Iba Tulail, AbO Bakr, 237 (n. 34), 289 
(n. 78) 

Iba TuuUOe, 339 

Iba al-U^uvwa, 217 

Ibn abt U$aibi% 271 

Ibn W64ih al.Va^qdbl, 188. 244 

Ibn al-WeJjsUyya, 207 (a. 82) 

Ibn Zubr, 884 

IbrAhlffl b. Hildi aa^r, 282 
Iconoclasts, 24 
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16iia,92S 

Fdj/lU (TheMritufl), 311 

iftilfdr, 365 
idW, 152 
ll)wio al-k»dsr, 340 

23 (B. 54), 40,42 <n. 50), 
^ 215,210, 219, 22^, 317, 331, 849, 
354,356 

lljwftn B4*eidq, 349 
i;4<, 327 (n. 12) 

90-07 
ftl'Ijl, 96 

ijm». 149-52, 176 
tjHhOd, 101 

^tihad 151,152 (n. 23). 

<Ikrii7)fr, 116 
ilM(,328 
tUhivv^^r 331 

Iliad, 303 
<iUa. 143 

145, 237, 251, 252 

imam, 114,115,157.163,181,187.188, 
191, lOi 194, 195, 196. 197, 198 (n. 
64). 203. 353, 354 
<Imr&n, 15 
Imru^vlqBiB, 69, 263 
IndiB, 1, 4,9 (n. 2). 11. M, 37, 60,193, 
198 (it^),819 (n. 95), 322 
IndiBA, 35, 98 133, 226,294, 295.298 
318. 319, 321. 324, 333, 357, 358 

Indiu Oc<«n, 298 299 
Indiana, 34,89, 53,61,209 
lonit, 297 

IrenlAQ, 202, 203, 205, 206 
Ir&B-Sh&hr, 37 

Iiw, 6, 33, 64, 105, 160, 186, 193,207, 

2il 

arftqt, 226 
Ir«De, 240 (n. 56) 
gt rt b. 5i8b&m, 288 
<t6i, b. MAryAm, 104, 194 
Isaac, 205 

Isaac of Ninivth, 129 
lA^, 17.18 
IsfAhAn, 297 
IfibM Al'MAUQilt, 172 
uUm, 231 

151,187 {n. 36), 352 
Ism4«ll, 15, 205 
lsn)411 b. JA^At. 196 


IsmA<tl b. YAAir, 203 
InD&<m, 198 
lamfrcUiAQ, 197 
IsmftnilB, 198 197 
imOd. Ill 
IsoorAtAA, 266 
IsrAetiU, 850 
hrAAlitAA, 242 (n. 49) 
Al'IslAb^* 34 (B. 8), 53 (fl. 84) 
140 

iati^iajh 149 
ItAliABS, 9 
Italy, 4, 62 
Hfiib, 327 (B. 12) 
lyid, 69 


XabalA b. Al-Aiham, 58 
Jacob SArde*4ii8 852 
Jacobite, 184 
jA'd b. DirhaiB, 102 
jA^ar b. ‘Alt ad-DimlAhql, 216 
Ja^far Al^Bansakt, 279 
al-JAhia, 189 

al-JAto, 34 (n. 8), 182, 208 209, 214, 
2167252, 255, SOO, 331, 333, 858 
Jahm b. $Afwia, 114 
al-Jahshiyi^, 288 
Jal&l ad-Db) HOtal, 292 
Jamil Ad>Dtn sJ-Afghftnl, 223 
JAml, 857 
173 

Jamil al-^TJ^rl, 818 S17 
JirOd b. ‘Amr, 113 
jaijii, 261 

Jeres de la Frontera, 5 
Jerusalero, 4,17 (b. 30), 58 92, 
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JeeuA, 14,15,16, 18 19, 52, 72,78,79, 
^ 85, 9^, 98 <n. 88), 141, 194, 107 
Jew. 93,178, 181 

Jewub, 8 18 18,69. 71. 78, 110, 

190,199, 211, 2^2, ^94,^18 320, 328, 
340 

JewA, 3. 13, 15, 18 16, 39, 44, 49, 50, 
78 7i 78,79,130,173,176,177,178, 
180, 183, 942, 354 
jiAOi. 10, 349 
jinn, 20, 96, 118,192 
yuyc, 353 
Job, 100 

John the GrammAriAD, 24 
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JoliA SyncdluA, 27 
John TzitdUcrt, 31 (n. 1) 

John tXI 245 (n. 55) 

JordA&» 242 (0.49) 

Jud&lsiD, 65, 67, 71, 174 (a. 12), 161, 
326 

Judea, 60 

Judeo-Chhjtian, 103, 319, 322, 342, 
351 

aI«Juizial)l, 242 
JiiRdn, 317 
lupin, 48 
;un9prudeUta, 352 
Jugtin Mar^, 356 

Ka‘b b. MAIik, 90 

Ka^ b, Zubftir, 90 

Ka<ba, 3,16,68,70,76, 117, 190 

EifOj, 210 

£aV o^^vmdj, 36 (a. 63) 
tdAin, 72 

Eaiki^lla b. I»kandar, 209 (d. 93) 
kaidm, 145, 324 
JTolfla uO'Dmmo, 349,351 
84 

ibohmot Am, 14 (a. 18) 
kalU. 326 (n. 16) 

Kaatlaa, 239 

kt 2 rAma (pi. hir6mdi), 96,168,139,140 
Kar^, 169 
tae5, 351 

kaib, 213 (a. 107), 227, 230, 253, 254, 
255,286 
Ea^6. 264,255 
E&’Os, King, 302 
al'KauMr (i.e., al*Kau(ar), 193 
kephahtion, 363 
Eerbela, 191,193 
Khojas, 196 (a. 64) 

Khosrau, 53 
TTin/l*, 64 

al.Eiodl (Christiac apologist), 99 
al'Kiodl (philoaopher), 325 
kishw, 34 

KitOb ol-ookAni, 175, 276 
KU4b 244, 327 

Ktidh 22 (a. 45) 

KU4h al^o^rif, 40 
Ktidh 04 *« 2 i 4 ana, 619 (a. 95) 

KUdh ^-taSra. 256,317 


;U(d6a, 40, 230,231,254, 326 (n. 15) 

fttfuiai anaou), 1S2 (n. 26) 

Koran, 13, 14, 15, 17, 20, 24, 25, 85, 
66, 36, 41, 42, 46, 4^ 49, 60. 66, 71, 
78 J7,78,60-89,95,95-107,108,109, 
117,138, U2,146,147,148, UO, 150, 
152,153,157,160,163,178,175,176, 
278,179,183,187,190,191,195,196, 
197, 202, 218, 222,227, 233,252, 252, 
254, 255, 323, 326, 845,351 
Kratcroa, 299 
KOfa, 56 (n. 92), 264 
kitfr, 150 
al-Ku)8b, 70 
Kdtnt, 190 
Kuroalt, 128 (n. 53) 

Ku^yyir 120, 209 


La^mld, 64 
al-Ut, 58 

Utin, 2, 3, 57, 58, 62, 100, 202, 335, 
341 , 3 ^ 

Latia Chriateadom, 1, 6,12, 343 
Latin Cbriatiao, 8,12,46,62 
Latin Christianity, 2, 4 
Latina, 11 
Laaarua, 94 
Leaeaa, 315 81) 

Lebanon, 244 
Uon VI, 59 

Leon the MethematioUn, 55 
Leonliue, 17 

Letter 9f Leo /// (o <Umar Tl, 17 
Lift 9f Alasander, 298 
Lionardo Fibonacci, 338 
Liutprand of Cremora, 39 
Logos, 14,46,84,85,101,141 
Longue, 807 
Lot, 76 

Lucian, 262, 302, 356 
lu4f, 137 (n. 86) 

Lyde, 314 

Mad Mullah, Z65 (a. 85) 
ina4hab (pi. ma4dS*b), 152,163 
oLmc^Atzh aLhiidnt, 327 
Madlnat aa-ealAm, 56 (a. 92) 

Afafitth al^ulOm, 40 
moQhiii, 276 
Maghrib, 197, 322 
M^aoa, 188 

mo^oU, 103 
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327 (n. 11), 828 
Mftbdt. 194, 197, 240 
ftl-MAhdl (eftliph), 303 
MeJiomet, 48, 51, $2 
Mfrboun, 48 
MeJ}20in, 50 
Malnv^fiidea, 885, 342 
TTi&jin. 255 
Mftjliat, 195 
316 

Afdjnfln luul ImUA, 310 
Makn, 330 

tnaUfuAit, 2<19 (n. 06} 

Malclivc IfllimtlH, 323 
MUikb. Ados, 147, ISO 
MUikltcf, 140,153,201 
MfimiO, 43 

al.MA’mflit, 27 (n, 67), 54,55,104,105, 
172, 250 (n. 67), 851, $56 
Manftt. 66 
Mandac&nji, 354 
Manichaeftnlon, 255 
Mfrnichaeans, 183, 354 
aUManQOr, 30 (n. 60), 56, 171, 356 
ftl*Mans6r b. abt *Analr, 236 
328 

MuucI Ooionentifl, 61 
Ma^t, 337 

m/z^ma (pi. maq&rrtM). 220, 288, 280 

nui^dnt, 150 

Mar Dahal, 352 

Marcus Aurcliue, 110 (b. 38) 

ma’rija, 138, 287, 288 

Mtfv,272 

Mary, daUKhter o( «Imr4ii, mother oi 
Jeaua, 15,84 
Maal&ma, 71,72, 92 
Maalama b. ‘Abdalmallk, 26 (o. 63) 
marn&<, 328 
Master Philip, 61 

Mas<Q61,28 0iJ4). 119, 284, ^1, 388, 
337 (B. 35), 839 (n. 39), 847 (n. 47) 
Uaata\et-vi ma^not^ 292 
MatU b. VQbus al-Qu 2 U)ft>l, 247, 248, 
855 

Matthew, 804 
aUMItujId!, 106 
mauid,. 200, 201 
mdHln, 82 
MauiiciUB, 53 


mavMi, 200 , 201 

at-MAwanA, 156, 157. 159, 162, 164, 
165,166, 219, 225, ^3 
Maximus Cotifeesor, 186 (n. 114) 
Maxiniua Tyriue, 181 <b. 89) 
iwtHim, 164,165 

Mecca, 3,16, 65,66, 67, 68, 73,77,78, 
79,150,174,188, 195, 215, 226, 254, 
284 

Meccan, 71,174, 190, 228 
Meccans, 68, 70, 71,75, 78. S2 
Medloa, 4,5, 50, 78, 08, 118, 143, 150 
174,180, 195, 226, 291 (n. 77) 
oR-naM, 78 

Modineec, 190,209,226,268, 215 
MediterrancaD, 5. 33, 62, 68,320, 342 
Meleager cf Gad^a, 318 
mWld, 82 

Mesopotamia, 193, 107, 207,236, 344 
Mesopotamian, 226 
Messiah, 44, 70,84 
if4iaj>hyn<». 340 
Michael Psellus, 56 (a. 91) 

Middle Akss, I, 2, 7, 8, 12. 23, 25, 32, 
33, 42, 51, 58, 59, 62, 170, 180, 184, 
103, 231, 248, 256,265, 287, 822, 227, 
838,341,342,346 
Middle Bast, 63,64 
Midien, 344 
Midianites, 18 
en^noi 104, 105 
Milts GiorioM. 296, 29? 
nutio, 82 
rnim, 82 
mititf, 185 
mieun, 289 
hfiMstanQ, 340 
Miracles, 91-97 
Mddmed, 46 
MOdmetb, 50,100 
Model Citv, 158 (n. 33) 

Mobas^ed, 3, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 25, 
36, 43. 44, 45, 47. 48, 49, 50, 64^107, 
life, 169,110,11^,112,113,141,144, 
154,156,157,174,186,187,188, 

190,194,195,197.199,204,215, M2, 
276, 278, 291 (n. 77), 316, 220, 322, 
828, 351, 354 
Moogol, 189, 208, 248 
Mongols, 189, 222 
Moors, 52 
Morocco, 63 
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Moecboe, dl4 

Mom«, 44, 60, 72, 7d, 100, 103, US. 

130, 1S9,197,390 
MouitDsd, 44 
Moueh4cMt, 46 
MouDt Moriak, 60 
Mount ZioQ, 60 

b. JuwaiD b, ^u^aio, 132 
313 

Mu^iwiya I, 23,136. 211 

aJ-Mubarrad, 243, 2S2 
Mubsj^lb ad-Dla aJ-FLIU, 07 (a. 36) 
199 

Muhammad AbO ’l-CJAsim, 103 
Muhammad ^uaata Haikal, 333 
Muhammad b. IsmA^ b. Ja^ar, 136 
M^amioad b. MOad aJ'Sv&riamt, 29, 

Mu^mmad ao*Nadtin, 41 
MuhajDsad b. YOauf aUHvArizcol, 40, 

41 

Muhamre, 192 
MuKarriq, 69 

al-MuUaibl, 127, 128, 129, 132, 237, 
273, 274, 856 

al-Mu^in at-TanOij!, 284, 2S9 
rnu^Lisib. 164,16S, 217.213, 89S 
Mu^m ad-Daula, 189, 220 
migaddtd, 246 

834, $35 

mu^tea (pi. 96,140 

161 

wwik, 839 <n. 30), 353 
117 

mi4R«on^ 228 

al-Muqaddaet, 183 (n. 29). 241 (d, 44). 

243,^5 (n. 84) 
mvg^id, 246 
al'Muqaiuias 205 
Muqtadir, 28 

al'Muraqqiah tba Elder. 813 
Murcia, 342 

murwua, 216 (a, 119). 294 
MOab aI*K3aita, 196 
Mua6£r b. aW <Amr b. Umayya, 311 
ffivadwdt, 327 (ZL 12) 

Mudbra (traditioaUt), Ul. 365 
^usIiiD b. al'WalM, S26 
al-Munadid, 29 (n. 68), 285. 290 
Mu^hhar b. T6b(r el-Maqdial, 243 


al-Mu^taaijn, 207 
al-Mutawabki). 105, 182, 312. $13 
Mu^taalla, 101, 351. 357 
Mu«taaUiU, 97,101, 103, 104,325 
Mu«taamt«a,24, lOO, 102,103,139,225, 
357 

al'MuIlS 2S0 

Mutb b. Zy&a, 812 (a. 65), 315 (n. 80) 

Nabataean Affrict/iiufe, 207 (n. 82) 
Nabataaana, 199,206, 207 
nodtm, 214 
Naf(aT/aihl, 38 (n, 34) 

Najd, 4 

Najn ad-Dta al^Uilll, 248 

lu^ib, 211 

ndfAe, 179 

Norbonne, 5 

an-Kaaafl, 96 

naeib. 260, 268, 265 

Kaalr ad-DIn at-TOat, 248 

KAfir-i IJuarav, 197.272, 336. 358 

nd^. 197 

Nalitrpktiaeopheni 330 
aO'Nas^ira. 97, 358 
Near East. 63.125,207 
Nearebca, 299 
Negm. 200, 210. 211, 354 
K«sroc0, 199.200,210 
Keo-IeraMlitee, 198 (n. 64) 
Neo-Fiatooic, 96 (n. 76), 133, 158 (n. 
33), 197 

Nec^Platoniam. 323 
Nco>Plaloni6ts, 352 
Nestorian, 184 
Neetoriau ChriaUaoity, 125 
New Testament, 16,48.49. 90 
Nicean, 245 (n. 66) 

FTicephorus Phoeaa. 10,340 
Nicetas Bysantiue. 19,16, 25, 85 
Nicetaa EugADianus, 305 
an-Niffarl, 129 
Nih&ra&d. 4 
NlahApOr, 60 

Ni;&m ed-Mulk, 203, 353, 894, 895 
Kiaimt, 200, 201 
NsyAoJ <Anl41, 331 
Noah. 20.76, 103, 197 
North Africa, 6,153.322.338 
North Sea, 33 
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Nubi»n, 211 
Nubiftttfl, 209 
nudA'mi?, 214 
Nu4ub, 210 
NOahirv&eic, 2SS 
&a>Kuwftirt» 254 (n. 77) 

Occident, 62, 341 
Occidental, 170 
Oilyttou^ 308, 304 
Oiiyuten, 303 
o<fcoum«Re, 0 

Old T(tfUiiu!nt, IQ, 43, 40, JiO, 100 (n. 

fir>), 265 (n. 17) 

On BiOTiQtnieg, 271 

On Htresiea, 337 

Order of Pmohers, 51 (n. 74) 

Orient, 175, 324 
Oriental, 324 
Origen, 84 

Orthodox Church, 11 
Otto of FrciQlng, 62 
Ottoman, 185 
Ottoman Empire, 322 
Ottoman Tiirka, 62, 63, 153, 185 
O^idioA, 341 
Oxford, 51 

Fahlavl, 271, 856 

Palace of Magnaura, 29 

Palace of the Pleiades, 29 (n. 68) 

Palace of thn Tree, 28 

PalcaUnc, 44 

PalladiuB, 130 

Pan, 814 

PoncefonlrQ, 271 

Pappoa, 84 

Paradise, 6, 12, 88, 45, 60, 62, 82, 89, 
91, 03, 117, U 3, 121, 127, 133, 172, 
187,180,192,193,210,240,275,293, 
800, 316, 330, 247 
Paha, 61,340 

Park of the Wild Eeasta, 23 
Parthian, 214 

Poeetoa ef Saini Felagim, 57 
Pausanios, 310 
People of tba Book, 179 
People of Paradise, 33 
pepetem^toR, 328 (n. 16) 

Perfect Man, 141 
Pericles, 2S0 


Pereepolis, 242 

Pereia, 3, 4, 53, 60, 63,64,139,193, 206, 
264, 389 

Per^, 3,34 35,68.66,66,82,98,110, 
165, 166, 188, lOT, 200, 201-6, 209, 
211,223,224,227,229, 239,253, 

264,265, 259, 261, 277, 2S9, 290. 393, 
295, 302, 216 (n. 31), 316, 813. 819, 
320, 321, 323, 324, 337 (n, 36), 353, 
354.356 

Persian Bmpiie, 25? (n. 00) 

Peraian Gulf, 299 

Pereians, 34, 58, 64, 66. 67. 199, 202, 
204, 205, 206, 289, 290, 292,302 
Peabiftha. 17 (a. 29) 

Peter of CHuny, 50 
Petra, 207 
Pharaoh, 78, US 
Pharaoha, 112 
Fheidon, 299 

PbiLp of Macedonia, 2L4 (n, 110} 
Philo, 78 {a. 24) 

PhilocoiDBsiuai, 296, 297 
PhiloBtratua, 94, 227, 228 
PhotiuB, 24 
Piera Plovman, 43 

Plato, 80, 267 (n. 90), 310, 817, 323, 
3S2 

Platonic. 158 (n. 33), 25S. 316 (n. $S>. 
S17 

Plautine, 297 

PUutus, 296, 297, 315 (a. 31} 
Pleuaiclee, 296 
PUny, 333 (n. 23) 
pfoAe, 327 

Plotiniis, 136, 323, 352 

PliiUrch, 285,266,279,280,816 (n. 78) 

pTteumo, 46, 34 

Poetici. 247, 325 

Poitiers, 4 

pelts, 7 

Foliteia, 339 (a. 39) 

Polyeuctes, 10 (n. 4) 
pofymot&M, 214 
Polyphemus, 303 
Porphyry, 323, 352 
Poeeldloii, I3l (o. 89) 

Fce-Christlan, 125, 127 

Prases to Book of Job, 100 (rv. 95) 

Preeter John, 60,61 

Proclus, 328 
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Prophet, 4, l«s 19, M, * 6 . 57, 43,49, 
SS, «, fe, 78, ^5, 78, 80. 81, 83, 38, 
87, B3, 90, 91, 9S. 9S, 94, 95, 9^ 100, 
10^ 109, no, ni, 112,113,117,118, 
128,125,127,129,130.131,133,140, 
142,148,144,143,147,148,149,160, 
151, 152,154, 1S5,156,158,171,174, 
178,136,183, 191, 192,198,105,196, 
199, 203, 210, 216, 218, 230. 241 (d. 
44), 254, 273, 274- 276;^, il6, 828, 
33C, 347, 852,3^, 358 
Provencal, 841 
P8eudo»Crili>tiheT>ca. 298,302 
piyeAfM, 828 (n. 16 ) 

PWlemaiC, 8, 278, 279 (Ci. 62) 

Pure Brethren; *ee 
Pyrenees, 5, 841 
^gopo^ieee, 296 
Pythia, 307 


qobOH, 204 

104, 147, 162-67, 168, 169, 208, 
220, 812, 
gtullfft, 103 
al-Qaff&l, 18 
q^m oa-MiridA, 194 
Qeirawis, S, 322 
261 

Qaaar u-ttmia, 296, 297 
Oarmafian, 217 
Qancafiana, 197 
qa^. 260,268, 265, 356 
al'QAaiiD b. ^Uteidallib, 285 

Qatari b. al-Fui4^ 122 

816 (b. 85) 

aJ.^ewtn! (cnamograpber), 301, 302, 
al'QazwtDl (critic), 826 <it 10) 

jtTihJ, 272 

qifia. 110,148, 149, 152,163 
QudjUoa k Ja^ar, 262 (q. 9), 266 (a. 

24), 325, 826, S^, 354, 858 
Queen Lib, 304 
QuiDtiUao, 265 
at-Qumml, 196 
Quniab, 65,72, 168, 195 
QuraiabiCe, 216 
Quralahitee, 201 
Qaraahl, 59,158 

al-Quabalri, 132,184,187,238,340,352 
141 
854 


185 

Habfab. Umayya b. IJalaf oWumaht, 
350 

TOdd ^926 ’9*40^, 327 

ar-BAdd ‘oZd 183 

&^ndn, 66,118 

foit^a, 114 

Ramon Lull, SI, 52 

Raebtci ad'Dln, 822 

foV, 147,148,152 (n. 23) 

rof/A, 185 

ar'Rilst, 333, 384 

Red Sea, 65 

Renaiaeancc, 205, 324, 341 
/2A«;«nV, 325 

Ricoldus (le SanU Cniec, 49, 50, 00, 
100, 850 

Rudla/I dMdfoam»i*r, 137 
ri\fdda. 828 

Raman, 2, 0,64, 140, 214,297, 352 
Rotoaa ChrMiamty, 61 
Roman Empire, 2, 9, 67,202 
Romans, 3,84,53,02, 65,14.5,266,341 
Raroe, 3, 10,48, 61,320 (n. 1), 339 
Rubeae, 253 
RQdael,206 
ru&, 801, 802 
>^84 

Ruka ad-Daula, 286 
R6ffl,25 
Ruqayya, 120 
RUBsis, 4,68 
Runiana, 9 

Sabaeaa, 65 
Sabian, 1S3 

Sa^db. <Ub4da, 118,110 
160 

Saf^,8i4 
aa^SaffAh, 171 
^affOride, 205, 206 
^0^. Ill 

Sabi ai*Tiatari, 129 (n. 76) 

Sftrjd al-BagbdSdJ, 2^ 

Saif ad-Daula, 41 (a. 48) 

Saif al-aulOk, 303, 807, 308 
St. Afr«m, 13,116,126,128 
St. Antbroee, 861 
St. Auguatine, 98 (n. 87), 22S, 

13), 272'74,383 (n. »), 858 
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St. BMil, 10 (a. 4), 126, 126, 130, 226 
(a. 13), 2S7, m 
6t. Eujtathius, 209, 301 (n. 16) 

St. Jerome, 100 (a. 95), 242 (n. 46) 

St. John the AlmsAcver, 365 
St. John Chrysostom, 23, 62 
St. John of Damascus, 16, 20, 24 (n. 

56), 43, 85,10^ 837 
St. John the Evangelist, 14 
St. Luke, 14 
St. Nilus, 23 
SL Thomas, 00 

St. Thomas Aquinas, .'K). 51, 342 
Saints, 13M1, 223-24 
Saj4b, 72 

as^kikr, 249. 320 (n. 10), 33D (a. 

89), 345 (n. 45) 

Saladin,856 
a»^aio/, 105 
Salamaaca, 51 
fold:, 114-17, IdO 
30 

b. ‘AlxlalquddOfl, 124 (n. 67) 
Saliftm the Interpreter, 26 (n. 03), 349 
Salm, 54 

SaJm al*S&8ir, 256 (n. 85) 

Salmh, 3l3 
SAmAnid, 200, 200 
SAmAnide, 206, 206 
Saroarra, 103,207 
fd«mt, 197 
Saraonae, 59 
Soaskht, 271 
aaphis Ugit, 327 (a, 12) 

Saracen, 48,51, SO 
Saracenic, 48, 56 
Saracens, 9, 27, 48,49, 52, 100 
foj/o, 97 
ae-^rAj, 131 

Sassaoian, 5, S3, 67,156, 203, 215, 254. 

255, 261, ^1, 275, 321, 858 
Saaaanlaas, 206 

SaUn, 15,19, 49,83, 91,110,139, 187. 
226 

Satyr. 31A 

Scficr frwn ipTTW, 274 
SavAd, 150 
aoyyid, 119, 156, 156 
as^ayyid al-S^imyarl, 128 
Sayyid MurtadA, 311 


tcaia rtitnUi, 352 
tehenaia dian^iat, 327 (p. 14) 
uhfmatc Unoe, 327 (a. 14) 

Soopelian, 227, 228 

Scriptures, 13,15,40, 50, S7, 60, 78,100 
Scythiaoa 9 

Seneca, 111 (n. 9), 311 (a. 58) 
Scptuogint, 1$ (n. 32) 

Seven Sleepers, 24 
"Sevencr," 198 (a, 62) 

“Sevener ' Shhe, 196 

SwnlA itemily sn //Acsenteron, 290 

Severian of Gabala, 02 

Sevilla, 322 

Sesetus Julius AfricanuB, 281 (a. 60) 
aah<Sh&51, 38 (a. 35), 112, 147, 151 
ShAh^ito, 145, 153 
ShAf^tae, 153 

SAdh-Ndmo, 35, 206, 290, 302 
ShAhinshAh, 213 
ShahrajAoic, 254 
ash'Shahraatiat, 103, 139,337 
19, 248 <n. 63) 

Shsiti al-Jalll, 198 
sAot^urdnt, 323 
ihd^ nuM^, 327 (a. 12) 
ShatamAsiyya Gate, 27 
aab^hfiAfari, 267,315 (n. 81} 

«Aar<, 165, 174, 184 
iWo, 186, 145, ISl, 150, 165, 165 
Shattal-'Arab, 21Q 
Sha^wAna, 126 
Shl^a, 152 (a. 23), 188-96 
<Ali, 186 

aeh<Shibl2, 129 (a. 78), 239 (a. 43) 
eht^, 260 (a. 2) 

StiM, 187, 189,100,191, 192, 195,197, 
219 

ShMs, 180 

Shiism, 191, 193, 198 

Shiite, 188, 190, 191, 193, IdS, 197 

Shiites, 122, 186, 187 

Shimar, 192 

Shlrtn, 291 

sAtVk, 138 

Shu^b, 844 

thuriU. 122 

skufUb, 204 

sAu^dhS, 204, 205, 206 

ihu^&k, 25S 
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204» 210 

Sicily, 4, S, 33 
SijtfUa, 205 
SiJBon Cepbu, 16 
Simon of T«lbCitb«h, 238 
tiniHt, 328 (n. 15) 
find^ai oUtthtln, 42 (n. 49) 

Sinbft^ tK« M^ioA, 205 
Sind, 28 

SlAdbad tb4 Sailor, 298,300>804 
2l7 
iiro, 277 
^rdf, 117 

nyor ai-mvldit, 277 
8U7,206 

Socratn, 310 (a. A4), 355 
Soliaua, 333 (a. 26) 

SoLomOD, 126, 242 
Somaliland, 183 (n. 20) 
toMrio, 77 (n. 23) 

Southern Arabia, 65, 67, 153,193 
SetodoM of Bobj/Um, 48 
Spain, 4, 3, 6, 33, 62, 157, 236, 353 
S^iah, 290, 330, 841 
Spaniah-Arabio, 340 
Staginte, 327 
Stoic, 352 

3t<Ho^jcurean, 152 (a. 23) 

Stoica, 351 
a»-nfi^ 355 

80f1, 133, 138, 137, 191, 217, 210, 226, 
240, 274. 352, 3W 
506o, 217 

sons, 183,137, 243, 274 
Sdfiam, 139,191, 237 
Sufydn b. <Uyaina, 113 
Sufy&nt, 194 

Sulalm&n b. ‘Abdalmalik, 119 
SulaiiuAn ad*D&r4nl, 184 
a9-S4D, 160, S44 
Stmma contra (kntHa. SO 
tuma, 108-14, 142, 146, 148, 140, 150, 
152, 105, 255,256, 851,856 
Sunaa, 190,103 
tunnd tnnUabafa, 163 
Sunn!, LOO, 101,195, 197, 210 
Sunnts, 187,130,190 


Simoite, 188, 190, 103, 104, 197, 108, 
217 

SunniMe, 152 (n. 23), 180 
as^uyOtl, 242, 246,345 
tygkaUUfiOfi4, 351 

Symaon the Young, 98 (n. 88), 186 (a. 
114) 

Svmpoitum, 310 
tytMmia, 327 (o. 12) 

Syria, 4.27,37,58,64,03,153,167,194, 
198 (o. 64), 311, 845 
Syriac, 87, 38, 304,328 
Syrian, 186, 226, 320 
Syrian Chrlatianity, 120 

Ta^bbatn Sberraa, 267 

kPaddub. 171 

taba^ii. 277,278 

Tabarf, 19,20, 206, 261,345 

fa5M,328 

fabS*tlivdn, 330 

Tabfik, 113 

at-Taftaainl, 96, 326 (n. 10) 

TIghOt, 84 

Taba Hufiais, 231 (n. 16) 
tahaddi, 97 
aVTai}i;wf, 106 
TA’if,?? 

^iZoadn, 218 
275 

lakbir, 116 
Xa'lab, 262 
ta<llmU. 107 
XamQd, 76 
XamOdite, 242 
Tancrad of Antioch, 58 
Tangier, 322 
laqilfya, 101, 354 
83 

Tarafa, 313 
(arCfo, 138 
UuhMS, 261 
tau5o, 132 

Tauhfdl, 216 (n. 118), 854,355, $56, $57 
Uiwakkui, 126, 129,130 

|Otfti,228 

Utkno, 328 (n, 15) 

Ten loet tribes, 60, 61 
Terreetrial Pai^iw, GO 
Tervagant, 48 
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TbAlGA of Miletue, 830 
zMm cner, 93 
Tlwocritus, 311 
Thiol^y of AritMit, 3S2 
Th«r>pbaQse Confessor, 43,44 
Theopbilus, 56 
Th40pKilus of Edcssa, 303 
Theoph^lActua of SiniocsttA, 58 
(Aeoev, 180 (n. 114) 

TbessalUn, 1 (n. 1 ) 

TbSttftlonirift, 55 
Thessaly, 1 (n. 1) 

Third Frencli Roptihlic, 212 
Thomas of MarKu, 184 
Three Indies, 01 
Thgcydtdes, 280 
Tibullus, 811 (n. 57) 

Tigris, 28, 808 
Timur, 224 

Toledo, 51 (n- 74), 340 
Tours, 4, 47 
Tover of Babel, 01 

TraeUU on Ae S(OU of At Sotooeno, 49 

Tradition, 41, 42, 170 

Trajan, 207 

Transoriana, 330 

TreaHoo on GotommerU, 203 

Trebisond, 55 (n. 01) 

TripollB, 822 
Troubadours, 840 
7*rua Ilutory, 302 
322 
Tunisia, 5 

uj-Tursyyd; see Palace of the Pleiades 
Turk, 207, 209, 297 
Turkey, 11 

Turkish, 0, 02, 63, 177, 185, 207, 208, 
209, 211, 297, 810 


Turka, 4, 9, 34, 37, 89,53,08, 118, 185, 
199, 208, 207, 208, ^9 


‘'Twelvers,” 193 


<Ub^sJl&b, 197 
uda5d>.251 

<U4nU, 256, 315 (n. 85) 
Uhud, 118 

^uUmA>. 172 
‘Ulayyss 317 (n.90) 
Umaima, 118 


‘Umar 1,38,59,154,102, 163,171,179, 
264 

‘Umar 11, 109, 147 
^nuLT Ilayy&ni, 266.356, 868 
‘Umar b. abt PabPa, 120 
<Umar b. an-NuTnln, 32 
<Um4ra b. Qamaa, 30 (d. 69) 

Umayya, 279 

UmayyacI, 26 (n. 03), 155, 161, 192, 
204,279 

Umayyoda, 23,157, 186, 194,200 
Umm al-Ban!n, 2tii 
umma, SO 

al-wn»u3 al^AftJtammadisfy^, 30 
uiwni, 08 (n. 88) 

‘tmro, 114 

University of Paris, 840 
Una al-vujQcl, 300, S07 
<«r/, 165 

<Urwa, 816 (n. 86) 

Us&na b. MuaqI^, 68 
<usAr, 160 
Ustt^sts, 205 
ufOl, 140 

«U(mAB, 11, 80, 157, ISO 

^•‘Usad, 68 

VMiice, 47 
Verdun, 6 
ptednue ChrUti^ 12 
Visigoth, 6 
Vitruvius, 867 

aI-W4biel, 59 

Waddlh ^-Yaman, 121 

Wahb b. al-Munabbib, 242 

WahbAbt, 153 

Wahh&bls, 186 

Wahehiyya, 3ii 

wilt. 138,139 

al-WsdId 1,113, 204 

el'Waltd II, 112, 113, 816 (n. 70) 

wqf, 102 

al'Ward H H-^kmam, 300 
woof, 262 

al'Waab5h&>, 311,312 
traet, 1S6 

aJ-Wflsia, 132 (n. 94) 
al-Waiiq, 25, 20 (a. 03) 
wortr, 169 
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Weet, Ir 2,4, 5, 19, 28, 30, 31, 32, 48, 
51, 56, M, 62,63.80.88,139,170, 
180,181.185, 2C2, 2d2, 283, 265, 277. 
269 (R. h), 332, 335, 338, 336, 840, 
342, 848, ^4, 346,355 
We5t«n), 6, 0, 263, 324, 333, 335, 340, 
341, 342, 343, 356 
W<a(em Chfistianity, 849 
Western Empire, 2, 6 
Western Europe, 12, 62 
Wtttem SUvB, 4 
William Dunbar, 48 
William of LWpolta, 40 
iffidfo taSvAi, 160 
uudro ionS^, 150 

Xenophon (novelist), 306, 807 
Xanophontic, 310 (a. 54) 

Yahwe. 350 

YaJjyi b. 561id, 54, 256 (n. 85), 317 
Ya^Ti b. Eallr, 109 (n. 4) 

Ya^b b. Naufal al'KoyaH, 214 (n. 

Yam&ma, 71 
YAqOt, 278 
Yajrib, 45,77,78 
Yaztd 1,192 

Yadd b. abl l^naiaa, 854 
Yaa!d b. at'Tat'iyya, 311 


Yastdiyya, 354 

Yemen, 65, 66,147 

Young Turk Revolution, 185 

2^, 247, 827 

Znin al'^Abidtn, 194 

MiuU, 160 

as'Kamabshart, 23S 

sartddtfo, 114,330 

sor^, 210 

Zonslbar, 304 

ear/, 251, 25C 

ss-^mOj!, 284,285 

2«phanjah, 36 

Zeus, 94, no (a. 86) 

ondtf, 124 (n. 57), 255 

^4db. Abthi, 211 

Zoroastrian, 98,193, 199,337 (n. 85) 

Zoroaetrianiam, 205,255 

Zoroestriana, 177, 354 

Zuhair, 86 

auU, 128 

ZiAHyyOi, 124 

as-Zuhil, 114 

fulm, 86 

Zurdra, 276 

OMUtftfdr, 256 
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